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THE MILITARY SIDE OF THE COMMUNE. 


I. 


I was lying concealed at St. Etienne when I was recalled to Paris by 
the events of the 18th of March. I cannot tell how many warrants 
for my arrest had been issued by M. Gambetta. Suffice it to say 
that all the winter of 1870-71 I was being hunted like a deer by the 
police of the dictator, with Ranc at their head as leading hound. 

As soon as the gates of Paris were opened my friend Varlin and 
I resumed our correspondence, which had been interrupted by the 


siege. By him I was informed of the efforts which had been made for 
the federation of the National Guards—efforts of which the membersof 
the International were the soul, although the International itself did 
not appear. Between us two there was the most complete union, and 
without consulting me, but thinking to give me pleasure, he had 
reserved for me the command of a legion. I must, however, confess 
that this gave me very little satisfaction. I have no wish whatever 
to thrust myself into the foreground in matters political, but I am 
equally unwilling to obey incapable superiors in face of the enemy. 
Unfortunately I have had too much experience of that kind of thing. 
Whom in the world would they give me as leader? Garibaldi? 
Well, there was no chance of Garibaldi coming, for excellent reasons 
that I knew, and who else was there to take his place and whom I 
could heartily accept as military chief? 

However, neither Varlin nor I believed events to be so near. We 
both of us thought we had at least a fortnight before us. If we had 
indeed had that time things would have taken a very different turn. 
I should have been in Paris, and I trust should not have allowed 
Mont Valérien, the army, and the Government officials, to slip 
through our fingers so easily as they did. A Mussulman would say, 
“‘ ektoub,” “it was written.” 

On the 20th or 21st of March Varlin wrote to me to come imme- 
diately ; on the 22nd or 23rd I was in Paris, where the first visit I 
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paid was to the Central Committee. I was very much astonished to 
find there only three persons whom I knew—Varlin, Beslay, and 
Pindy—all three members of the International. The welcome given 
to-me was as sympathetic as possible, and accepting the warm invita- 
tion which I then received, I attended their meetings, but took no 
part in the deliberations. My object was to make myself familiar 
with things and with men, for having been absent from Paris during 
the siege, I did not know what might have been going on there since 
my departure. 

With the exception of two men, one of whom was always drunk, 
and the other one of the mest dangerous of blunderers, all the 
members of the Central Committee were men suited for their posts. 
Unfortunately, being young in age or in experience, they began by 
committing four enormous blunders. These had already been per- 
petrated when I arrived. The first was in allowing the departure of 
the army of Paris. Every officer knows that when once the troops 
are in contact with the people, they are sure to coalesce with them. 
It should therefore be the aim of the leaders of the people to 
endeavour to establish this contaet; whilst, on the other hand, it is 
the policy of the Government to prevent it, or to puta stop to it if 
already existing. M. Thiers thoroughly understood his part when 
he ordered the evacuation of Paris by the troops. The Central 
Committee had no notion of their part when they allowed that 
evacuaticn to take place. 

The second fault, almost as grave as the first, was in not oceupying 
Mont Valérien. All they did was to send Lullier there, and he 
either betrayed them or allowed himself to bedeceived. He brought 
back word that Mont Valérien was on the side of the people, which 
was simply false. But the Central Committee believed him ; for in 
answer to my first question, namely, “On whose side is Mont 
Valérien ?” I received the immediate reply, “On ours.” The pos- 
session of Mont Valérien by the assailants was equivalent to the 
possession of the first enceinte of Paris, the defence of which it 
paralyzed. Moreover, it prevented any offensive operations against 
Versailles on the left bank of the Seine. The Central Committee 
cherished another delusion. They had faith in the army residuum 
which remained in Paris, not perceiving that indiscipline is a very 
poor ally, and that disbanded soldiers are good for nothing but to 
be sent about their business. The sooner they are got rid of the 
better. 

The third fault was in not immediately occupying the Bank, which, 
in the heart of Paris, carried on its operations against the defenders 
of Paris and paid their enemies. 

The fourth fault was in permitting a centre of bowrgeois resistance 
to be organized in Paris, of which the first act—an attack by the 
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petits. crévés of the Empire on the People of Paris—had just been 
played on the Place Vendéme, and of which the second act was in 
course of preparation in the second arrondissement under the direc- 
tion of Admiral Saisset. 

I very strongly urged the Central Committee to settle matters 
with the Bank and the second arrondissement by causing both to be 
occupied, Orders were given to Colonel B of the National 
Guard to set out from the Hétel de Ville with a strong column of 
infantry and some mitrailleuses, to sweep the boulevards as far as the 
Porte Montmartre, take possession of the Bank, and occupy the 
second arrondissement. He swept nothing at all; he allowed him- 
self to be surrounded ; fraternised with those who raised the cry of 
“Vive la Commune!” and, receiving any number of ovations on 
the way, finally arrived at the Bastille instead of occupying the 
Bank. He thought he had accomplished a great work, whereas he 
had only been the dupe of a reactionary mancuvre. 

In the meantime Versailles was organizing, the Central Committee 
were dozing, and the enthusiasm of Paris was evaporating. The 
disintegrating influence of the agents of Versailles, who were scat- 
tered through the faubourgs, began to make itself felt. The most 
striking of its effects was the increase of: drunkenness, which assumed 
the proportions of an institution. Never did the wine-shops do so 
brisk a business. Who paid? Certainly not the National Guards, 
with their pittance of thirty sous a day wherewith to maintain them- 
selves and families. 

From the day of my arrival Varlin and Beslay pressed me to take 
the Ministry of War and the command of the National Guards until 
the arrival of Garibaldi. I refused for the following reasons. I 
had no clear insight into the situation. Everything was new to me. 
I knew nothing about the National Guards or their resources ; what 
little I had seen had given me much cause for reflection. Out of all 
the cannon ranged in front of the Hétel de Ville—and there were 
more than a hundred there—only four were fit for use. The ammu- 
nition, such as it was, was totally insufficient ; the projectiles were 
not of the right calibre; the breeches did not act. 

As for the gunners, brave, devoted fellows as they were, and good 
marksmen as I discovered them to be, they were above all things 
volunteers, and claimed the right to regulate their service them- 
selves—so many. at the ramparts, and so many at home. Such a 
thing as mobilization was not to be spoken of. Moreover, this branch 
of the service was grouped around a special committee, composed, it 
is true, of very revolutionary elements, abounding in good-will 
towards their work, but totally ignorant of the nature of that work, 
and giving themselves a maximum of trouble for the production of a 
minimum of useful result. To please them, I consented to approve 
‘ B2 
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and transmit to the Executive Commission a report in which, substi- 
tuting their imaginations for the realities of the case, they recounted 
the exploits which they believed themselves to have accomplished, 
but all of which still remained to be performed. 

Of the cavalry nothing need be said, for one cannot give that 
name to the scarecrows who served as an escort sometimes for Ber- 
geret and sometimes for Flourens and Assi. 

The infantry wae much more serious. The men were generally 
good; a large proportion of them, indeed, were excellent. Well 
commanded, one might have undertaken anything with them. But 
officers were entirely wanting—I mean of course from a professional 
point of view. Admirably grouped by the Central Committee for 
political action, in a military sense they were absolutely useless. 
There were excellent revolutionary staffs, but no military staffs at all. 
Now the political action was finished, the military action was about 
to commence, and it was exclusively with this latter that I had to do. 
In compensation, there were already a great many generals decorated 
with lace and stars, and who in fact were worth less than the soldiers 
whom they commanded. This was very sad, but what was still more 
so was the absolute ignorance which reigned everywhere as to the 
actual necessities of war. Omitting perhaps Rossel, Dombrowski, 
La Cecilia, Borgella, and Razoua, everybody, without exception, 
dreamt of a war after the fashion of 1793, with flint muskets, 
smooth-bored cannon, and carts for transport-waggons. They 
believed in enthusiasm, in masses, in crowds of people of both sexes 
marching on Versailles as on the 6th of October, some on horseback, 
some riding on cannons, and all singing the Marseillaise. 

I am old enough to have seen and to understand that kind of war. 
I entered the army in the days of flint guns and smooth cannon, and 
I have taken part in the successive transformations introduced by 
science into the military art, and which have compelled a corre- 
sponding transformation in military tactics. Science has now super- 
seded é/an and blind enthusiasm. Not that I would undervalue the 
morale of troops. This morale stands in the first rank of tactical 
elements, but abandoned to itself it will only produce disasters. 

Before everything must be placed technical knowledge, and without 
that the best elements will remain unproductive. 

Some of the officers of the Commune knew very little, and the 
rest knew nothing at all. None of those who had been in the army 
had passed the rank of non-commissioned officer. There were a great 
many of these—men very well fitted to act as the subalterns of 
capable officers, but who lost their heads when left to themselves. 
Many of them, again, were without those qualities so essential in the 
position in which we found ourselves—simplicity of manner and a 


Republican sense of duty. These men who had with such good 
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reason waged war against, and turned into ridicule, the military tinsel 
of the Empire, imitated it, and worked quite as hard to get the 
officers of the Commune padded and embroidered as ever they had 
done to get a gilt edging put upon the imperial army. I refused to 
give an order for the payment of their accounts. At the Ministry of 
War they yielded to the Treasury; at the Hétel de Ville they gave 
orders for payment because they were afraid of giving displeasure. 
I was much grieved, and looked forward to a sad time with men who 
began by displaying such puerile tastes. 

I immediately advised the Central Committee to abolish the title of 
General-in-chief, and only to have delegates in command, whose title 
should cease with their duty, and their duty with their action. My 
proposition was accepted, and was the subject of a decree. A 
General-in-chief, if victorious, is a political danger; if incapable, 
he is an immense incumbrance. It is in vain to try and confine him 
within certain limits. You may dismiss him, banish him, even shoot 
him, but you thereby create malcontents. 

During the time that I was at the Central Committee as a sort of 
amicus curie, I witnessed one night a very sad scene. Chanzy and 
some other general had been arrested. Thanks to I know not what 
pernicious influences, it had been decided to liberate them, while they 
retained as hostages Bonjean, Chaudey, and a parcel of simple priests 
and gendarmes. Surely if it is desired to hold hostages, generals are 
by far the best persons to have. Chanzy was a fine prize, and he 
should have been retained rather than a few obscure officials. 

Unfortunately the greater number of the well-meaning men who 
composed the Central Committee, although very strong in their con- 
tempt for titles, grades, and offices, when these were at a distance, 
could but ill resist their influence when brought into close contact 
with them ; and therefore every one of the eight or nine members 
present at the sitting at which the fate of Chanzy was decided, 
played in my sight a very poor part. It was who could be most 
compliant, and obtain the best word from the generals. The actors 
changed parts; the judges conducted themselves like inferiors in 
the presence of their superior. Jourde and Viard restored things 
to their proper character. Viard, with his accustomed brusqueness, 
replied to the General, who complained of the unceremonious manner 
in which he had been arrested,—* And I, when your spies came one 
night to tear me brutally away from the arms of my wife and 
children, when their terror subdued their grief, and when to all 
the tortures of prison I had to add the fear of losing my wife, did 
you give yourself any concern about my fate? And with how many 
others has it been as with me? But we are not men in your eyes, 
we are only workers—that is to say, machines of production. We 
do not feel; and anything is good enough for us.” This vigorous 
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apostrophe made Chanzy change colour. He bit his moustaches and 
said nothing, but one could read in his face the fear which was 
agitating him with respect to the decision of the Committee, which 
soon afterwards set him at liberty. He was thoroughly out of 
countenance. 

On the 28th of March the Commune was installed at the Hétel de 
Ville. From the very first I had been requested, as I have said, to 
take the Ministry of War. The Executive Commission had nomi- 
nated Eudes to that office, and wished to have there, as well as at the 
other ministries, a double delegation. This pretension was so absurd, 
it showed such total ignorance of the necessities of the situation, 
that I not only refused half of the double delegation, but I also 
formed the resolution to accept nothing at all. 

From the time of my arrival, Duval (the deputy-assistant of 
Raoul Rigault) had allowed me to obtain a glimmering idea of the 
plan formed by the three generals to march on Versailles. I had 
represented to the Executive Commission the absurdity of a project 
which so entirely ignored the necessities that science had imposed 
on war, and I had been promised that the idea should be abandoned. 
Alas, why did not they keep their word ? 

On the 2nd of April, without any provocation, the Versaillists 
attacked the federals at the round-point of Courbevoie. It was on a 
Sunday morning, and I was taking the air in the Champs Elysées. 
My astonishment was very great to see, from the Porte Maillot, Mont 
Valérien firing upon us. It was not, then, we who commenced hos- 
tilities. I will just mention a fact, which proves the carelessness of 
the Central Committee. From the 18th to the 20th of March Mont 
Valérien remained without any other garrison than the 21st and 
23rd battalions of Chasseurs, who had been disarmed for taking part 
with the insurgents; so that nothing more was required than to walk 
in and take possession. 

The National Guards, being taken by surprise, fled in disorder. 
I questioned some of our prisoners, all of whom agreed in saying 
that they did not know what was going to happen. They had been 
led out for a march, but nothing was said to them about fighting. 
It is possible that, considering the disposition of the troops of 
the line, they were engaged in battle without notice; but Mont 
Valérien and the gendarmes had received abundant warning. It 
was only a skirmish, it is true, but it was a fatal one; for it 
revealed, on the one hand, the intention of Versailles, and on the 
other, the slight solidity of the National Guards, badly commanded 
—or rather, not commanded at all. M. Vinoy has pretended that 
the National Guards were the aggressors. There was only one 
battalion of guards at the Round Point. Is it likely that Paris was 
going to attack Versailles with one battalion ? 
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Alarmed for the possible consequences of such a state of things, I 
accepted, on the afternoon of the 2nd, the post of Minister of War. 
I arrived at the Ministry at six o’clock, accompanied by the Comte 
de Beaufort, who had volunteered to act as my orderly. It was then 
that I saw Eudes for the first time. He was quite a young man. 
He had been brought up as a chemist, which fact, I suppose, proved, 
in the eyes of the Commune, his capacity for General and Minister 
of War. My first impression about him was good. He was a man 
of plain speech, and, I am convinced, was devoted to the cause, 
but——-! His simplicity, too, did not extend to his dress; he had a 
cap ornamented with I do not know how much lace, and how many 
stars. Todo him justice, however, he did not in this respect come 
up to Bergeret, who wore his red scarf crosswise over the breast, so 
as to imitate the grand cordon of the Legion of Honour. 

I began by receiving the most painful piece of information that 
could be communicated to me. Eudes informed me that, accom- 
panied by Duval and Bergeret (on the suggestion of the latter), he 
had, unknown to the Executive Committee, decided to make a general 
movement on Versailles. I was thunderstruck. So much ignorance 
and presumption was really criminal. These three young men, 
these improvised generals—only one of whom, Bergeret, had served 
in the army, and he only as a sergeant—staking the fate and the 
future of Paris upon the die of their presumptuous ignorance, filled 
me with indignation. 

I would have done my best to prevent the movement, but Eudes 
represented to me that that was impossible. The orders had been 
given—a part of the troops were, he said, already on the march (it 
was after ten o’clock at night when he told me this). Moreover, I 
could give no orders except through Bergeret, the commander of the 
Place, and he would not have forwarded them; for he did not 
even execute those which I gave him in writing for the following 
day. (Those who have known me under other circumstances will 
wonder that I did not act summarily with Bergeret. But this I 
had no means of doing. Not having been at Paris during the 
siege, I was almost a stranger in my own home.) Convinced that 
it was impossible to countermand the movement, and being unable 
to summon the Executive Commission, I endeavoured to mitigate 
the evils which I foresaw as its result. I formally, by writing, 
forbad Bergeret to pass beyond the crescent of Courbevoie. His 
column was to form a junction there with the column under 
Flourens, and they were then to remain there, and hold a part of 
the Versailles forces in check. The object of this was to support 
the attack of the left, which was going to attempt the imovossible 
under the orders of Eudes and Duval. 

I inquired what resources the Commune possessed for such an 
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attack. Eudes presented me with the following figures, which 
proved his complete ignorance of the real state of affairs :—Bergeret 
and Flourens would have 80,000 men and 80 pieces of ordnance, 
Duval nearly as many, and Eudes more. According to him, there 
were 200,000 men in movement. After making allowance for exag- 
geration, I calculated that there would be 100,000 men. In point 
of fact, there were not 60,000. And in what a condition! The 
artillery of Eudes consisted of three pieces of cannon, one of which 
was drawn by two horses. 

After giving Eudes written instructions for Bergeret, I tried to 
arrange some approach to a possibility for the two others. In con- 
sequence, Eudes had Meudon as his first point of march, and Duval 
Petit Bicétre. Eudes assured me that as far as Meudon he should 
meet no one. In his reports, he said that in all the perimeter there 
were no Versaillists. The march was to begin at six o’clock in the 
morning. There had been no previous reconnoitring ; there was no 
line of battle; there were neither brigades nor divisions; there was 
no vanguard, and no reserve; there was nothing at all. No measures 
had been taken for camping on the road, if Versailles were not 
reached at a bound, nor for beating a retreat in case of defeat. 
“Go as I push thee,” comprised all the plan of battle. For a 
moment, calling to mind the God of drunkards, I almost had doubts 
as to the result. Perhaps there might also be a God of the ignorant ! 
Deus ignotus. In any case, I determined to join the march as a private 
person, in order that I might become better acquainted with men, 
the responsibility of commanding whom I had just accepted, and 
also, in order that I might, in case of need, do my utmost to prevent 
disaster. 

I set out from the Ministry at six o’clock in the morning. On 
my road I met not a few battalions on the march. But at nine 
o’clock Eudes had not begun to move. Duval was still more 
behindhand. Razoua, who commanded the right wing—if one 
might give that name to those troops ;who oceupied the right in the 
division under Eudes—briskly attacked, and very speedily carried, 
the mills. One perceived in him the old African accustomed to 
rapid marches. He thus arrived as far as Bas Meudon, where I 
found him in the cemetery above the railway. He was the only 
officer whom I saw at his post, and with him was a motley group of 
National Guards, belonging to perhaps twenty regiments, without 
leaders, and all mixed up together in hopeless confusion. 

Eudes had ‘pushed straight on, and had managed to possess him- 
self of the Chateau de Meudon, defended by picked men belonging 
to the gendarmery, but he could not maintain his position. He 
knew so little of the state of affairs among the troops of whom he 
was supposed to be commander-in-chief, that he sent to ask for 
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reinforcements. To whom? From what source? There was no 
reserve. He had not even provided for the simple case of having to 
maintain a success. In fact he foresaw nothing in that or in any- 
thing else. To take the Chateau de Meudon was good; to hold it 
when taken would have been better. For that purpose it would 
have been necessary to have fresh troops ready to replace those who 
had exhausted their ammunition, and to consolidate their success. 
But Eudes did not understand this necessity any more than did 
Trochu and his generals during the siege. Seeing that the situa- 
tion was more than compromised, and not knowing what troops the 
_ Versaillists might have on the other side of Bellevue, I wished to 
try at all hazards to debouch from the crossway formed by the inter- 
section of the railways from Meudon to Bellevue and from Bellevue 
to Issy. More than ten times I rallied such of the men as had 
some spirit left in them, and vigorously urged them forward. 
They went on as far as a certain house, embattled, but otherwise of 
inoffensive appearance, occupied by gendarmes, and from which an 
incessant and murderous fire was poured into their ranks. At thirty 
paces from the house they fell back from me. Furious, I resolved to 
demolish the house which barred our progress. We only had 
one piece of artillery left. Horses and gunners had been killed, but 
there still remained a young sailor who, single-handed, served the 
gun. Ata distance of fifty or sixty yards I levelled this piece at 
the house, and fired without producing the slightest effect. I have 
since learnt that this house had been previously fortified by the 
Prussians with defences five feet in thickness and made of oaken 
joists. It was in this manner that the Prussians of our own nation 
utilised against us French the works which they had allowed to be 
erected by their brethren from beyond the Rhine. It was necessary 
to return; and heaven be thanked that the Generals of Versailles, 
who were worth little more than those of the Commune, did not 
offer us any obstacle. 

On the left, Duval had reached his point of attack, and had even 
got beyond it, as far as to Villa Coublay, but he could not hold his 
ground, and was driven back into the Redoubt of Chatillon. To do 
Duval justice, he accomplished all that was possible. He was a man 
of strong purpose, but of no knowledge. When an honest man does 
not understand anything, he does not undertake it. But let one try 
to teach that to men who, in order to free themselves from the 
necessities of learning, have decreed that science is reactionary, and 
given to ignorance the monopoly of power! Of course I refer only 
to military science. Defeat has taught these men nothing, and at 
the moment of my writing this they are still dreaming of new revo- 
lutionary tactics charging in masses to the tune of the Marseillaise, 
and with that for their only vanguard and reserve. Ask them for 
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some practical idea, and they reply, “‘ Our fathers of the Sambre and 
the Meuse did not know all these things, and yet they conquered.” 
The disorder of the retreat was terrible. Only twice in my life have 
I seen anything comparable to it—viz., in 1861 and 1862, at Bull’s 
Run, in America, and on the 19th February, 1855, among the 
French troops in the Crimea. The crowd of men who were huddled 
together at Issy might have been mowed down as we mowed down 
the Russians during the passage of the Aqueduct after Inkermann. 
From that day my mind was as fully made up concerning the Generals 
of Versailles as with respect to the military chiefs of the Commune. 
On the one side was the utmost possible stupidity, on the other the 
profoundest ignorance. 

On the following day (the 4th of April), Versailles assumed the 
offensive by the march on Chatillon. I would have done my best 
to oppose that march and reinforee Duval, but I had no means of 
doing so. I could not have got together one single battalion. 
Everything was in the greatest confusion, and I must confess that 
on the 4th I should not have known at which end to begin. 
Nevertheless I succeeded in dispatching during the night of the 
3rd the remains of three battalions, the 16th, the 119th, and the 
161st. This is how the affair is described in the work published 
by Vinoy :-— 

‘The operation, which had for its object the capture of the plateau of 
Chatillon, commenced at daybreak on the 4th of April. The brigade of Derroja 
turned the enemy’s position on the right, by passing through Fontenay to Les 
Roses, whilst the division under Sellé threatened the enemy in front. The 
march of Derroja, very skilfully executed, and stolen on the enemy under cover 
of the hill, succeeded completely. The federals, who were scarcely protected 
at all on their flanks, were suddenly surrounded, without being able to make 
any resistance. Feeling themselves lost, they threw away their arms and 
surrendered at discretion—1,500 National Guards, with their rifles and artillery, 
were made prisoners. Their leader, the man called Duval, was killed in the 
affair. At half-past six in the morning all was finished.” 

In contrast with this fanciful narrative, written by the man who 
commanded the assailants, and who therefore could not be ignorant 
of the truth, let us see the narrative of an eye-witness, which is 
corroborated by the evidence of all the men connected with the 
affair whom I have been able to interrogate upon it. I will repro- 
duce, word for word, the report of Commander. Renard, of the 16th 


battalion of the National Guard, who was taken with his battalion at 
Chatillon :— 


‘* At seven o’clock in the morning we arrived at Chatillon. I reported myself 
to General Duval, who ordered me immediately to deploy my battalion in 
skirmishing order. The moment that I left the General, the Versailles troops 
attacked our position. We deployed under a shower of missiles, and we 
remained in our entrenchments without being able to reply. 

‘Two hours we remained in this position, and I lost eight men and had sixteen 
wounded. I observed with pain that there was no preconceived plan, no order, 
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nocommand. Anybody gave orders, and the battalions—all mixed up together 
—had no longer any commander. The artillery was without gunners; and the 
mitrailleuse, left to inexperienced hands, remained without effect. The positions 
which we occupied on the flank of the redoubt, and which could have prevented 
its being invested, were abandoned. In our rear, on the road to Paris, were 
some houses; if these had been occupied our line of retreat would have 
been secured, and that would have given confidence to the National Guards. 
Besides the remains of the 16th, the 119th, and the 161st battalions, the garrison 
consisted of fragments of the 41st, 93rd, 81st, 104th, 133rd, 126th, 127th, 186th, 
and 219th.” [Twelve battalions presenting an effective force of 1500 men. 
One may imagine from that the profound disorganization which reigned in the 
National Guard.] ‘‘ Notwithstanding the inferiority of our number and the 
defective nature of our arms (converted muskets), we were offering a vigorous 
resistance, when a group of soldiers saluted us with the cry of ‘Vive la 

Commune.’ Their muskets were reversed, and an officer carrymg a white 
' handkerchief on the point of his sword, and marching at their head, made signs 
to us to stop firing. 

‘“We had been told on the previous day that the troops desired nothing better 
than to surrender. We therefore believed in these men, and welcomed them 
inside the redoubt. Soon their numbers had so increased that we were ina 
minority. Then they threw themselves upon us in order to disarm us. Their 
generals arrived at this moment, as also the superior officers, whom we had not 
seen till then. They displayed great insolence of manner. They formed us 
into a single group, ordered us to sit down, and then caused every one who 
belonged to the regular army, the Garde Mobile, the artillery, or the navy to be 
shot—picking them out by their dress, without considering whether they had 
their discharge or not. Then came the turn of the workmen belonging to the 
plaster quarries. There only remained one lad of fifteen years who was not 
shot, and he was saved by a captain, who made the men raise their rifles. Just 
then arrived an old general, whom they called Pellé. He sent for Captain 
Simonin of the 161st battalion, and ordered him to go and stop the firing of the 
front ranks, for if they continued firing he would have ten fathers of families 
shot. The firing having ceased, the General gave us his word that our lives 
were safe. This was the only person who showed towards us the least humanity. 

“* We were then placed between two lines of troops, and were defiled past the 
corpses of our unfortunate companions. At this moment the commander of a 
battalion of the line (an old man) went up to our cantiniére, the wife of a captain 
of a battalion, and began talking to her in the most foul and obscene manner 
that the delirium of the most debauched imagination could suggest. And that 
before his own soldiers.” [And these were the defenders of religion, of order, 
of property, and of the family! ] ‘‘It would appear that the struggle was not 
ended, for, during nearly half an hour of our march, shells were falling thickly 
- around us. All of a sudden we heard brisk firing, and the cavalry, who were in 
the rear, charged the last ranks of the prisoners, in order to accelerate their 
march. In these last ranks was one man whose jaw had been fractured, and 
another who had been shot through the body by a chassepot bullet. Three 
times did this latter fall to the ground, apparently dead, and three times was he 
forced to rise and run before the horses. He, however, succeeded in reaching 
Versailles. I have seen it stated that many were shot on the way ; and I should 
think that such was the case, judging from the number of corpses of National 
Guards which we met on our road. 

‘We had been marching an hour, when we saw General Vinoy arrive. He 
ordered the column to be halted, and asked which was he who caused himself to 
be styled General Duval. Duval was pointed out to him. ‘ Who are you?’ 
said Vinoy, ‘a street blackguard ? a scoundrel?’ ‘And you?’ replied Duval, 
‘are you not cowards, you who reverse your muskets, and surprise us by means 
of treachery ?’ 

“‘ Furious at this, Vinoy ordered Duval and two of his comrades to be taken 
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from the ranks and shot. All three placed themselves in a line, in a field, four 
or five yards distant from the road, and after taking off their caps, fell, crying 
‘ Vive la Republique !’ 

‘* General Ducrot arrived just at this moment, and I heard him exclaim, ‘ You 
see these brigands have a mind to die courageously.’ Scarcely had Duval fallen, 
when a corporal of the 13th battalion of chasseurs de pied, whose duty it was to 
give him the coup-de-grace, by firing into his ear, carried off his boots, which 
he ostentatiously displayed in the presence of his officers, who looked on 
approvingly. 

‘* A little while before we arrived at Versailles we were halted. And by order 
of their chiefs, the soldiers flung themselves upon us, and robbed us of everything. 

‘*On our arrival at Versailles, the insults and the outrages redoubled. A 
woman armed with a cane penetrated our ranks, striking right and left. They 
made us uncover before our insulters, and hold our kepis in our hands. A 
decorated old man struck with his cane the arm of one of our companions, which 
had been fractured by a ball. Every blow caused the blood to spurt out, and 
wrung a cry of anguish from the unfortunate sufferer. ‘Hold your tongue,’ 
cried several voices from different quarters, ‘don’t you see, you miserable 
wretch, that you have the honour to be corrected by General d’Aurelles de 
Paladines ?’* 

‘*Forton, a sergeant-major, and the father of a numerous family, was struck 
down with repeated blows by a gendarme. ‘Finish him!’ howled the mob. 
Thereupon a chasseur walked his horse forwards and backwards several times 
over the body. Some days after this the poor fellow died, without having 
received the slightest medical treatment. 

‘* We were struck with knives, in the sight of the soldiers whose duty it was 
to protect us; and who were so far from doing so, that they opened their ranks 
in order to give access for those bandits who came to rob us of the little which 
the soldiers had forgotten to take from us. 

‘* Now these events occurred directly under the windows of the Assembly at 
Versailles, and not one deputy came down to protect us.° 

‘* After an hour of this public exposure, our escort was replaced by Guards of 
Paris, who loaded their rifles in our presence, and informed us, with a good 
deal of jesting, that we were about to be taken to Satory to be shot. And, in 
order that no doubt on that head might be left in our minds, orders were given 
to conduct us to that place. We began our march accompanied by an immense 
crowd, composed of women, sergents-de-ville, harlots, and petits crévés escaped 
from Paris, all crying loudly for our death. We thought that our last hour was 
come; and, without any concerted action, we all of us raised our heads and 
showed to the crowd and to our guards that Republicans know how to bear 
themselves in the presence of insult or in the face of death. 

‘** Arrived at the arsenal, we were marched in.” &c. &e. 


And here I will conclude my extract from this report, which goes on 
down to the arrival of the prisoners at Belle-isle. But that has 
nothing to do with my subject. This narrative, the truthfulness of 
which I can guarantee, is very far from resembling that of “ the man” 
Vinoy. Before going any further, I should just like to put this 


(1) How different from General Lecomte fainting before being shot! Pay is not 
equal to conviction. 

(2) This D’Aurelles de Paladines was the same General whom M. Gambetta placed at 
the head of the Army of the Loire, and who caused masses to be said in the church of 
Notre Dame, at Fourriéres, while his army was being demolished by the Prussians. 
Christian charity put in action by the Jesuits! 

(8) And in that assembly were nevertheless Gambetta, Laurier, Arago, Pelletan, 
Tolain, Martin Bernard, &c., &c., all men who owed their seats in the Assembly to 
the votes of those men whom they were abandoning to their butchers. 
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simple question to the reader. Does a nation whose Generals, that is 
to say the choice products of the classes, styling themselves the 
governing classes, conduct themselves in this manner, deserve to 
be ranked among civilised nations ? 

Not being able to send any troops to the relief of Chatillon, since 
there were none to send, I decided to have recourse to the artillery 
of position, my only and last resource. Forts Vanves and Issy 
received orders to open fire upon the plateau of the mill of 
Pierre, the trenches, and generally upon all the points occupied by 
the enemy. I was present myself at the execution of my orders. 
At the same time I caused a very fierce fire to be commenced from 
the houses of Clamart and Chatillon, which still belonged to us. My 
artillerists were good marksmen, and made great havoc in the 
ranks of the enemy. General Pellé himself was wounded. But to 
inflict heavy losses was all I could do. I had no troops with which 
to take advantage of the ravages made by my artillery. If I had 
had only 4,000 or 5,000 trained men at my command I should have 
been able on this evening of the 4th of April to carry everything 
before me, and perhaps to arrive at Versailles. I perceived by the 
ferocity displayed by the Versaillists that they were afraid, and would 
probably be unable to resist a serious attack. There were, how- 
ever, no men at all tobe got. MM. Eudes, Bergeret, and Duval in a 
few hours had paralyzed everything. Nevertheless the Versaillists, 
although the assailants, were obliged to retire. They only left 
outposts at Clamart and Chatillon. ‘The man” Vinoy says this :— 
“The federals were probably informed by their spies of the exact 
position of our encampments, for they unceasingly pursued them 
with their shells, and obliged us daily to change our positions. The 
nights were not more tranquil than the days; we were compelled to 
be constantly on the alert.” 

I had no need of spies in order to discover the positions of the 
enemy. When one has made war all one’s life, and in great part 
on one’s own account instead of at the expense of the Government, 
one acquires practical qualities of more value than spies, but of 
which Court-Generals know nothing. Moreover, the artillerists of 
the Commune having their heart in their work, in very little time 
became so familiar with the ground which they had to defend that 
they no longer needed direction. 

On the right, things had not taken a less disastrous turn than 
with the left and centre. Bergeret treating my orders with con- 
tempt, and making great military pretensions, threw the whole of 
his column, like a flock of sheep, under the guns of Mont Valérien. 
The unfortunate National Guards, the victims of the utter incapacity 
of their leader, were cut to pieces by the artillery, which mowed 
them down in masses, and this without running the slightest risk. 
In this massacre perished a great many valuable men. Among 
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them was a young officer of promise, named Henri, whose brother 
was chief of the staff of the place all the time of the Commune, and 
the brave Flourens. 


The return was shameful in its disorder. Bergeret, however, who 


should have done immediate justice on himself by blowing out his 
brains, came back triumphant. A more thorough Gascon than ever, 
he made a fantastical report to the Commune, in which he boasted of 
the good order and manly attitude of his retreat, and spoke of the 
immense moral effect produced on Versailles. The idiot! Surely 
the “manly attitude” of Bergeret, seen from behind, mast have 
produeed a wonderful impression on Thiers and his troops! For 
this, and for the extravagances of himself and. staff, I had Ber- 
geret arrested. But he was a “Blanquist,” and after some few 
weeks of imprisonment at Mazas, the Commune set him at liberty. 
This was a sad example given to the masses, and a very poor satis- 
faetion for the victims of his presumptuous vanity. But under the 
Commune, as under monarchies, there were privileged persons who 
were free to make experiments of their incapacity on the “ vulgum 
pecus.” 

This attempt of the 3rd of April put an end to the National 
Guard. There were plenty of National Guards, but of the National 
Guard—that is to say an organized body—there was nothing. 

After the 4th of April it was no use to think any more of taking 
the offensive. My attention had to be entirely applied to these 
two points—1l. Reorganization. 2. Concentration: the abandonment 
of positions which could no longer be defended, and the concentra- 
tion upon our remaining positions of the whole strength of the Com- 
mune. This was why I abandoned the whole left bank of the Seine 
from St. Ouen to Billancourt. In order to occupy positions like the 
plain of Gennevilliers, I should have required troops capable of 
holding their ground in the open field, and I had none such. I 
therefore only maintained outposts at Asniéres, so that in case of 
necessity I might be able to cross the Seine. Besides, the military 
role of the Commune was no longer one of conquest, but of resist- 
ance; and the prolongation of that resistance until France as the 
ruling power should intervene and come to our aid. The Commune 
had allowed the opportunity of assuming the offensive to slip through 
its fingers during that precious time from the 18th to the 20th of 
March. It was with these views that I directed the defence of Paris. 


REORGANIZATION. 


The effective force of infantry reached a total of 145,000 men on 
paper. No organization, very little clothing, very defective arma- 
ment. There were not 15 per cent. of chassepots; the demoralisa- 
tion was very great in some quarters, and discipline was nowhere. 
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Every arrondissement had its committees and sub-committees of all 
kinds. There were, besides others, the Council of Legion, the Staff of 
the Legion, and the Municipality. The Central Committee was super- 
imposed on all these district authorities, and completed the anarchy. 
If by chance there should be a vestige of order remaining anywhere, 
the Commune was sure to get called in, and then it was very rarely 
that confusion did not remain supreme. very one had his friends 
and his friends’ friends ; everywhere there were the favouritisms, the 
jealousies, and the influences of the quarter. In the seventeenth 
arrondissement, for example, there were three chiefs of the legion ; 
each one had his party, and neither one would yield. In the 
eighteenth there was perpetual conflict between the Place and the 
legion, and so on. 

The artillery consisted of 5,600 men. I have already stated my 
opinion of them. Their obstinate refusal to go into barracks for 
mobilisation rendered impossible the formation of field batteries. 
The number of guns was considerable, but scattered on all hands, 
and without any classification whatever. I regard as absolutely 
imaginary the pretended inventories furnished to the Commune by 
the committee bearing the name of the Committee of Artillery— 
firstly, the number of pieces was too great for the number of gunners; 
secondly, the ammunition did not in any way answer to the calibre 
of the guns. Thus, the greater number of the guns were of No. 7 
size, and were breech-loaders ; the cases (sabots) for the cartridges 
necessitated special tools for their manufacture; there was no ammu- 
nition No. 7, and without the proper tools there were no means of 
manufacturing any, or of utilising the guns. For more than a week 
I was obliged to refuse ammunition, having none to issue. I was 
accused of treason and of incapacity, and I allowed myself to be thus 
accused, not wishing to reveal the true cause of my refusal, which 
would have been immediately known at Versailles had I divulged it. 
Thanks to a brave workman, I at length found the tools at the Quai 
de Billy, and I was then able to manufacture ammunition more 
rapidly than it was required for use ; but there were moments of ter- 
rible anguish, and when I felt a fearful weight of responsibility resting 
upon me. 

If ammunition of No. 7 size was wanting, in compensation that of 
No. 12 size was abundant ; but, unfortunately, this was of no use to 
me. As for guns.of large calibre to be matched against the heavy 
naval guns, of which the enemy had great numbers, the following 
were all I could muster :—Six short howitzers of twenty-four, some 
long twenty-fours, one naval piece of nineteen, and the famous 
Josephine of Montmartre. The other heavy guns in position on the 
ramparts were of inferior calibre. There was a large quantity of 
infantry ammunition; but being badly distributed, in consequence 
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of the siege, it was, like everything else, in great confusion. Thus 
the greater part of the stores were at the Beethoven Magazine, 
under the Trocadero. This stock was seldom in demand. On the 
contrary, the magazines of the east, in the neighbourhood of the 
quarters which furnished the greatest number of combatants, were 
being constantly drawn upon. The blame for this belonged to the 
municipalities, who arrogated to themselves the distribution of stores, 
to the great annoyance of the National Guards, who much preferred 
helping themselves to be being helped by any other person whom- 
soever. 

Exactly the contrary disposition of stores should have been made; 
for in case of defeat the Beethoven Magazine would be the first to fall 
into the hands of the enemy (as in fact occurred), and the defence would 
be deprived of its last resources at the most critical period. In vain 
did I represent to my successors the necessity of removing these 
stores. A single commissary of police was the only person who 
understood the importance of this measure, and, acting on his own 
responsibility, he caused a part of the ammunition to be removed 
during the last few days of the siege to the Luxembourg and the 
Pantheon. By this act the defence was slightly prolonged. The 
rest of the stores fell into the hands of the Versaillists, and of course 
contributed to its suppression. 

I have said before that there was no cavalry. There were not 
even horses wherewith to form any cavalry. Not that horses were 
totally wanting, but the carriage horses especially had been the prey 
of the conqueror. As after every revolution, the people mounted 
on horseback. It is strange what a passion the mass of people have 
for riding on horses: only sailors surpass them in this taste. This 
amusement, inoffensive enough in itself, had the gravely inconvenient 
result of depriving me of the necessary means of transport, and 
preventing the formation of a body of scouts. 

The Engineers were represented by a body of men who bore that 
name rather because they were exempt from the ordinary service of 
the National Guards than for any other reason. 

As for the intendance, I found it in the hands of the Jewish brothers 
May, jewellers and friends of Eudes, who had entrusted them with 
their posts. As far as activity goes, they rendered great services, 
But, besides not having been able to devise anything better than 
to continue the general intendance of the army, they had given 
rise to serious complaints on the part of the merchants in consequence 
of the following manner of doing business which they allowed to be 
established. Orders for payment were given to the contractors, and 
accepted by them, but these orders on being presented at the Treasury 
would be postponed. There was a certain obliging bill discounter, who, 
for a consideration of never less than eight per cent., would discount 
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these orders. The contractor, having perbaps only a moderate faith 
in the longevity of the Commune, would prefer the smaller amount of 
cash, and on the following day the Treasury would pay the bill- 
discounter what had been refused to the contractor. 

Two days before my arrest I had suppressed the intendance, and 
in doing so had made for myself a great many enemies. 

- The medical service had to be entirely created. As for the staff, 
nothing could be more impracticable. Gois, the friend of Eudes, 
was the chief. In the artillery, the chief of the staff was a wild 
fellow, who having been a gunner during the siege, believed himself 
quite capable of directing the artillery. The sad part of the matter 
was, that all the world—the world, that is, of Eudes—shared the 
same belief. I will not dwell any longer on this part of my subject. 
I will content myself with saying that the staff was as good as its 
Generals. With the exception of two or three, who would have 
been quite competent to command a troop, the officers, from a 
technical point of view, were worth hardly anything. 

And such is a pretty accurate summary of the forces which my 
good friend Varlin presented to me, on the 4th of April, 1871, as the 
finest army in the world; just as Thiers also styled the capitulards 
of Metz, Sedan, and Paris “the first army in the world.” Poor 
France! what “first armies of the world!” I did not discover 
all of a sudden the real condition of matters. Not having been at 
Paris during the siege, I had to find out everything as I best could. 

As the result of this ignorance, my first step was a false one. On 
all hands I was assured that there existed fully organized marching 
companies. You have only to call them around the standard, said 
the members of the Commune and nearly everybody else to me, and 
you will have at least 20,000 men ready to take the field. In the 
position in which we found ourselves, to collect such a force would 
have been our salvation. I issued the decree which summoned these 
companies to active service. There was no response. It was 
necessary to act, and to act promptly, for if the Versaillists should 
perceive our situation, notwithstanding the character of their Generals, 
they might attempt an attack by the Porte Dauphine, which I should 
have had the greatest difficulty in repelling. 

The three principal objects which had to be considered were, Ist., 
a general control; 2nd, to supply the artillery with ammunition ; 
3rd, to organize this mass of men, beaten out of all shape and name 
by the defeat of the 3rd of April. The control was vested in the 
staff. I placed at its head Rossel, and entrusted him with its forma- 
tion. As deputy chief I gave him Léon Séguin, a young student of 
the Ecole Normale, intelligent, active and energetic, but absolutely 
ignorant of military matters. Fuute de grives on mange des merles. 
We had not a single professional officer at ourcommand. This was 

VOL. XIV. N.S. c 
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the only choice which I imposed on Rossel, and this was done by 
mutual agreement. 

I have been much blamed for this confidence, and for the selections 
which resulted from it. I might reply that the selections made by 
Delescluze were ten times worse, for he took as officers some of the 
agents of Versailles. I have always adhered to the American 


principle, which I believe to be the best—give full authority in order | 


that you may demand full responsibility. And, whatever may have 
been said to the contrary, I have had no cause to complain of the 
selections made by Rossel. They were not all happy, it is true; 
but was it possible that they should be ? 

Every one knows the photograph of Rossel. A low forehead, 
short stubbly brown hair, reddish short beard, eyes rather furtive, 
and stealing a glance at you from behind his green spectacles; of 
a middle stature, and slight even to thinness. For the rest, not 
handsome nor attractive. In morals, a puritan of the seventeenth 
century. Calm, even to coldness; resolute; severe to harshness. 
Ambitious beyond all expression ; of a narrow republicanism; not in 
the least degree socialistic; a good officer in his own branch of the 
service. Despising the people like a true /ourgeois; having no 
experience in men or in things, and entirely ruled by the thought of 
playing the part of a Bonaparte—I do not say of the Napoleons. 
To all that add an extreme reserve which was pushed even to dis- 
simulation. Rossel was twenty-seven years of age, had been trained 
at the Ecole Polytechnique, and was a captain of engineers attached 
to the depot of the fortifications when the war broke out. He asked 
to accompany an army corps, but could not obtain his desire. It was 
not until later, and a little while before the investment of Metz, that 
he received permission to join the Army of the Rhine. That was his 
first campaign. It was not along one. After escaping from Metz 
He obtained from Gambetta the direction of a camp of instruction, 
with the provisional rank of lieutenant-colonel. The peace sent him 
back to Paris, where I found him, and selected him as my chief of 
the staff. He had therefore had no military experience. Rossel 
had only one value, that was in his own speciality as an officer of 
engineers, but in the position in which Paris was placed that was of 
immense importance. I offered to entrust him with the defence of 
all the fortified enceinte. He refused. Like all specialists, he dis- 
dained his speciality. It was in the same way that Rossini gloried 
in his aptitude for cooking macaroni, and Ingres in his skilful playing 
on the violin—the one believing himself a better cook than musician, 
and the other believing himself a better musician than painter. 
Rossel, as I have already said, believed himself born to play the part 
of a Bonaparte. But he only dreamt of masterly strokes. His 


head marched forward while his feet moved in a circle. 
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A good deal has been said about the Prussophobia of Rossel. I never 
remarked it. I never communicated with the Germans except 
through him, and his relations with them were always very concilia- 
tory ; on one occasion, indeed, rather too much so. Rossel had taken 
it into his head to induce me to buy some horses from the Prussians 
for 400,000 francs. These horses were at Nancy. Besides that, I did 
not see the urgency of immediate acquisition; I wished to have 
some idea of their real value. I therefore sent a veterinary surgeon 
to the spot with orders to examine and report on them. The report 
pointed toa refusal. The horses, which had been stolen from our 
peasants during the campaign, were broken down, and had been half 
killed with overwork. I therefore ordered Rossel not to trouble 
himself any more about the affair. He never forgave me for this. 

Rossel began excellently; to disorder succeeded a comparative 
degree of order at the Ministry, and one might have fancied oneself 
suddenly transported from a caravansary to the head-quarters of a 
staff during a campaign. My relations with Rossel were these: I 
gave my orders to him, and he distributed them to the different 
services. 

The staff being thus organized ‘and set to work, I gave all my 
attention to the artillery and the infantry. I have already said 
that I had found the tools for manufacturing the No. 7 ammunition. 
The manufacture was carried on at the Quai de Billy, and the car- 
tridges were made up at Vanves. One after another, I reopened 
all the manufacturing shops which were at work during the siege, 
and I hurried on, to the utmost of my power, the manufacture of 
mitrailleuses, which were useful for the kind of war that we had to 
wage. After having tried more than thirty different kinds, I decided 
on adopting the American, the Gattling. Their range is greater, they 
are loaded more rapidly, and they are more easily kept in order. 
Nevertheless, I did not wish to definitely decide this question. Is 
the encumbrance of new batteries of mitrailleuses, in addition to the 
old artillery materials, sufficiently compensated for by the result 
obtained ? If I had to choose, I should prefer simple shot and shell. 

In a week everything was in full activity, and my production sen- 
sibly exceeded my consumption. I was easy on that score. I must 
add that this part of my task was relatively easy. Acting as my 
own agent, with the money in my hand, and having suppressed all the 
intermediaries between the workmen who produced, and the Minister 
of War who consumed, I found myself in the position of a manu- 
facturer having men, capital, and machinery all in perfect working 
order. My workmen, working on their own account, and under the 
direction of a foreman chosen from among themselves, were admir- 
able producers. The greater part of my success in this particular 
was due to the workmen, and especially to two of their number, 
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whose names I will not give, not knowing what may have become 
of them. The greatest, I may say, the only serious difficulty 
which I encountered in the organization of the infantry, was with 
respect to the officers. There were none. I had not a hundred 
officers really worthy of that name out of 100,000 men. I formed 
the National Guard into two great divisions—the sedentary and the 
mobile. Then I issued a decree, calling to the standard all men 
between nineteen and forty years of age. I have been much blamed 
for this decree, and I will not absolutely defend it. Malon, in his 
work upon the Commune, has made himself the echo of these com- 
plaints. According to him, we wanted none but volunteers. Cer- 
tainly, that would have been preferable; but were there enough of 
them? It has been said that I ought not, under any pretext what- 
ever, to have dealt a blow at individual liberty. In continuance of 
this sort of reasoning, I ought not to have made the principle of 
individual sovereignty yield to the necessities of discipline in the 
service. That is an opinion which is held, but not by me. With a 
system of that kind, we should have to wait for a triumph of those 
principles on which depends the improvement of humanity. Until 
such time as those principles triumph of themselves through the 
unanimous agreement of men’s minds and interests, it is madness. 

The people of Paris having risen, and by the voice of universal 
suffrage established a certain form of government called the Com- 
mune, and this form of government, established by the majority, 
being violently attacked by the minority, there were only two 
courses open—to resist or to submit. The first course having been 
adopted, it was necessary, in order to be logical, to concentrate all 
the means of defence, and to annul all the means of resistance. 
Now, in the first rank of these latter must be placed the irritation 
of feeling caused to the masses of workmen marching to death in 
defence of Paris, and exposed all along the Boulevards to the jeers 
of the petits crevés, who, cigar in mouth, sneeringly looked on. 

Besides, it was a good thing to have a point of support, in order 
to force the timid to pronounce themselves. 

Finally, and above all, if you are not satisfied, you need not stay. 
In this respect, I allowed the greatest latitude. The gates of Paris 
were open, and anybody who liked went in or out. 

For some days Rossel supported me powerfully. His zeal did 
not slacken until the affair of the court-martial, of which I shall 
speak further on. Unfortunately, he was no organizer. I was not 
long in finding that out. He repelled instead of attracting, and 
rendered unavailable many men who might have been turned to 
good account, without demanding from them that which one expects 
from a professional soldier. The great fault of Rossel was that he 
had only twenty-seven years, and no knowledge of human nature. 
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It was necessary in his position, as in mine, to break away from 
regular organizations as well as from volunteer organizations, and 
only to demand what was strictly and indispensably necessary. The 
rigidity of his character hindered his acquiring that precious 
quality. Besides, he had no personal prestige with the officers of 
the National Guard, who did not like him. Notwithstanding these 
defects, he had qualities which were of great service to me. 

He was clear, lucid, and knew how to make himself obeyed by 
his staff.. I left the control of the staff entirely to him, and 
entrusted the organization of the infantry to Meyer, who was an 
organizer to the very tips of his fingers. This Meyer had been my 
quartermaster in the Crimea, where he had been made a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour (probably on my suggestion), and had been 
frightfully wounded. I had no cause to repent of this choice, and 
on the 30th April, when I was sent to Mazas by an intelligent and 
grateful Commune, I had 41,500 men perfectly organized, as well 
officered as the circumstances would permit, well clothed and armed, 
and ready in every respect to take the field. I had 105,000 men 
more who would have been organized in a fortnight, everything 
necessary for them, accoutrements, equipments, &c., being in hand. 
The superiority of Meyer had excited the jealousy of Rossel, who 
could not endure a rival. I learnt with grief that, using his newly- 
acquired power for the gratification of his petty spite, he had Meyer 
arrested the day after my arrest. 

However, this injustice recoiled on his own head, for the organiza- 
tion collapsed immediately Meyer was withdrawn, and Rossel could 
not muster 12,000 men two or three days after he succeeded me. On 
the 7th of April I issued the following order, which I caused to be 
posted up throughout Paris in order to put an end to the confusion 
of tinsel with which the young men covered themselves :— 


‘* CITIZENS, 

“I have observed with pain that, forgetting our modest origin, the 
ridiculous mania for laces, embroideries, and shoulder-knots begins to make 
itself apparent among us. 

*“Workmen, we have for the first time accomplished the revolution of labour 
by and for labour. 

‘* Let us not belie our origin, and, above all, let us not blush for it. Work- 
men we were, workmen we are, and workmen we shall remain. 

‘It is in the name of virtue against vice, of duty as opposed to abuses, of 
austerity against corruption that we have triumphed. Let us not forget it. 

‘‘Let us remain virtuous, and men of duty before everything. We shall 
then found the austere Republic—the only one which can exist, or which has 
any right to exist. 

‘‘ Before adopting any severe measures, I recall my fellow-citizens to them- 
selves. No more shoulder-knots, no more tinsel, no more of these laces, which 
cost so little to display, and cost our manhood so dear. 

‘*In future, every officer who shall not justify his right to carry the badges 
of his rank, or who shall add to the uniform of the National Guard any 
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shoulder-knots, or other frivolous distinctions, will be liable to punishment for 
indiscipline.” 

This order had a good effect, and for a time checked the disorder. 
But, “ pitchfork nature out of the window and it will come in again 
at the door.” The corruption of the Empire had gone too deep to 
be rooted out at the first attempt. 

The organization of the cavalry proceeded slowly. Nevertheless 
ten squadrons were in course of formation, of which three were 
nearly complete. 

The field batteries remained my perplexity. I had summoned 
all the artillerists to meet at the Champs de Mars, and commissioned 
Rossel to go there in order to form into field batteries such of 
them as were willing to engage. He was unable to form a single 
battery. This being so, I treated the affair directly with the men, 
and I succeeded at length in inducing them to consent to go into 
barracks and to be enrolled. An appointment was made for the 30th 
April. When the time came I was under arrest. Naturally, the 
men did not keep their word with Rossel. 

At the head of the Engineers I placed a civil engineer, Roselli 
Mollet, who reorganized this service in a satisfactory manner. On 
the 30th of April the companies which had their full complement 
had already been for some time at work. We had no miners, as there 
were none in Paris, where there are of course no mines to be worked. 

There were so few miners among the engineers that when Megy 
abandoned Fort Issy on the morning of the 30th, and wished to blow 
up the fort, he began by a complete evacuation, and left under the 
entrance road three things to accomplish his project—a wheelbarrow ; 
in this wheelbarrow a cask of powder holding about fifty pounds, 
and a lad of seventeen years of age, who had orders to apply the fire 
to the powder when he should see the Versaillists coming. This was 
all that I found in the fort when I retook it. And there was no one 
in the company of engineers belonging to the garrison of the fort 
to observe to Megy, that that was not the way to go to work in 
order to blow up a fort. 

I have said that the medical service had to be entirely created. 
About the 20th of April it was organized and at work. Not only 
the ambulances and the hospitals, but even every legion and every 
battalion had its medical staff. 

Administration is the nurse of victory. I had made a special 
study of this branch of the service in America and England. For 
a long time I had been convinced that the French system could 
produce no good results. Thus, no sooner had the brothers May 
alleged any ground of complaint, than I decided to suppress the 
military intendance—not the men, but the system. 

In a few words these are the principal reasons. The intendance, 
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like every other administration, having for its object to provide and 
not to control only, ought to be based upon the principle of the 
division of labour—that is to say of decentralization. The French 
intendance, based on the contrary principle, radiates from the centre 
to the circumference ; as the result of which there is often a plethora 
at the centre and a famine at the circumference. Now the centre is 
the staff and the circumference is the companies, which march and 
fight, and have the most need to be clothed and victualled. 

In America, on the contrary, the administration converges from 
the circumference to the centre, which only controls and issues stores 
within certain definite limits. The circumference acts directly, and 
obtains its own stores through the medium of agents specially 
attached to the companies or regiments. Whence it results that, if 
sometimes the staffs run short the companies never do. 

After having successively freed every branch of the administrative 
service from the tutelage of the intendance, and having assured 
myself by experience that every one of them was in regular working 
order, on the 28th of April I issued the following decree :— 

‘* The General Intendance is suppressed from the Ist of May. 

“Tt shall be replaced by— 

‘* A paymaster-general for the pay service. 

‘* A controller of the service for the supply of victuals. 
‘* A controller of clothing. 

«A controller of encampments. 

‘* A controller of military beds. 


‘* A controller of hospitals. 
‘¢ A controller of munitions. 


** An inspector-general will see to the prompt execution of orders. 
‘A commission of control, nominated by the minister of finances, will 


audit all the accounts.” 

After having obtained rapidity by the division of labour, I 
obtained regularity by the control of the department interested in 
exercising it, because it had to supply the funds. This was simple, 
honest, and efficacious. Discipline is, after administration, the 
essential part of military mechanism. It ought to be based upon 
justice, and, above all, on promptitude and a mathematical regu- 
larity. It is the hammer of the clock, which strikes without regard- 
ing what may be passing underneath. 

If ever the necessity for serious discipline made itself felt, it was 
certainly in the circumstances in which we were placed. What it 
was important to found was obedience to duty—that obedience 
which makes a man die by orders for the safety of the rest; and in 
the first place it was necessary to make disobedience more dangerous 
than obedience. I instituted a court-martial, at the head of which 
E placed Rossel. On the 16th of April my decree appeared. On the 
17th the order regulating the procedure of the court was posted up. 
On the 18th the court pronounced its first decision, which was a 
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sentence of death upon commander Girod of the 74th battalion, 
guilty of cowardice in face of the enemy. 

This rapidity, this precision, and this vigour were just what I 
wished and what was wanted. In a week discipline would have 
been re-established, the Commune saved, and the court-martial 
might have folded its arms. The Commune, frightened, annulled 
the judgment, and commuted the sentence. From that moment it 
was lost; for it left the field open to the agents of Versailles and to 
the cowards. Only the brave were to die. Rossel, harshly dealt 
with in the debates, sent in his resignation. Thenceforth he did 
nothing but plot. Later on, after my arrest on the 12th of May, 
the Commune was obliged to restore the court-martial; but it was 
then too late, and produced no effect. 

Such was the work of reorganization which I accomplished in 
twenty-eight days. On the 30th of April, I had still in stock 800,000 
métres of cloth; my arsenals were full; and a syndicate, formed by 
the best commercial houses in Paris, accepted the signature of the 
Commune for the supply of stores. I had, moreover, introduced this 
compulsory clause into all the bargains concluded by the War Office. 
“The remuneration of the labour of women shall be fixed at a 
minimum of three francs” (this is all I can recollect), “and this 
tariff shall be posted up in all workshops in order that the work- 
women may know that they are dependent on their work and not 
on their master.” 

Later on, the Commune issued a similar decree ; but Iam proud to 
state these facts, for these are my two best titles to glory, that, twice 
in my life, I have anticipated the action of the government which I 
have been serving, in the cause of liberty. The first time was at 
Madison Court-house, in the beginning of 1862, when, of my own 
personal authority, and before the proclamation of Lincoln was 
issued, I liberated the black population. The second was under the 
Commune of Paris in liberating the labour of women. 

The first caused me to be proclaimed an outlaw by Jefferson 
Davis, and the second procured me a condemnation to death by M. 
Thiers. The people may forgive them both; they will live none 
the longer for it. 


G. CLUSERET. 


(Zo be continued in the neat Nnumber.) 








THE GOVERNMENT AND CLASS LEGISLATION. 


In the debate which took place upon Mr. Harcourt’s motion on the 6th 
June, the Government defended itself and the House of Commons 
against the charge of class legislation. The defence was limited to 
the subject matter of the motion, or rather to the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, the Master and Servants Act, and the law of con- 
spiracy as it affects trade combinations. It did not touch upon the 
more general questions of the encroachment by Parliament upon the 
right of trial by jury, upon the evils connected with our summary 
administration of justice, or upon the difference in the laws and the 
mode of legislation for rich and poor. The Government defence did 
not meet the main charge made against the Legislature in this 
Review, but it did profess to be an answer to that part of it which 
had been brought forward by Mr. Harcourt and the promoters of the 
trades’ demonstration. As such, it demands a calm and careful 
examination at the hands of all those who feel, as I do, profoundly 
shocked at the action and attitude of Parliament on these matters. 
Before entering into the merits of the Government speeches, let 
me once again raise my voice in strong and earnest protest against 
the tone and language used by the law officers of the Crown on this 
occasion. If a popular orator is to be condemned who, while 
addressing a vast assembly upon a keenly-felt grievance, permits 
himself, in the heat of the moment, to utter expressions calculated 
to inflame men’s passions and excite their animosity; what shall we 
say of officials occupying high judicial positions, who, from their 
place on the Treasury bench, in deliberate and carefully prepared 
answers to a demand for legislative redress, use language necessarily 
producing the very same effect. Rightly or wrongly, large popula- 
tions of hard-working people throughout the realm believe, as I 
believe, that they are suffering great injustice from Parliament. 
Their view was supported by a very considerable section of the 
upper classes, by men of position and eminence in the country. 
They came to make their complaint in the exact form prescribed by 
constitutional usage. Mr. Harcourt spoke for them. His voice was 
their voice. His claim was their claim. Insult to him was insult to 
them. Mr. Harcourt did his work most temperately and with great 
ability, fully justifying the trust reposed in him. The law officers of the 
Crown thought that to be a fitting occasion for raising laughter, for 
taunts and sneers, for allegations of misrepresentation and improper 
motive. They admitted that injustice had occurred, and that the 
law of conspiracy required alteration, and yet would give no promise 
of redress. Professing their own impotence, they taunted Mr. 
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Harcourt with his cleverness (as Mr. Lowe once taunted Mill), and 
told him to bring in his own measure; knowing perfectly well that 
proper legislation on the law of conspiracy required a much more 
general and radical treatment than could possibly be effected by a 
private member. We shall see whether the Government will give 
the least facility to Mr. Harcourt’s bill or to Mr. Mundella’s, whether 
there is any sincerity whatever beneath the wretched mockery in 
which these lawyers have followed, only too faithfully, the example 
set them last year by Mr. Gladstone. It is vain for Mr. Bruce to 
get up and repudiate with indignation the charge that the Govern- 
ment has treated the working classes with contempt. That is 
precisely what was done by Government in this debate, and that in 
the most coarse and insolent way, as the following extract from the 
Solicitor-General’s speech too plainly shows: “Some of the ‘roughs’ 
of London were much addicted to larceny; and they might as well 
say, You make a law against larceny, but you do not send members 
of Parliament to prison under it. How unjust and exceptional, 
therefore, your legislation is! You certainly prohibit them from 
committing the offence, but it is only a sham law, because you know 
they are not going to commit larceny. But we like the offence; we 
find it useful; and we demand in justice that you should repeal the 
law against larceny.”* (Cheers and laughter.) I can vouch for the 
laughter on the Treasury Bench. This is the kind of treatment with 
which the Government meets the momentous question of whether 
breach of contract should be a crime, and the serious accusation 
brought against them of exceptional laws and unjust administration. 
Why, no person can be tried for larceny summarily except upon his 
own wish. Trial by jury is still the right of the thief. He has that 
justice which the workman has not. 

The above extract referred to one of the chief points of defence 
urged by the Government to disprove the alleged unfairness of the 
Master and Servants Act and the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
namely, that these laws were literally applicable to both employers 
and employed. With respect to the Master and Servants Act, the 
Attorney-General laid much stress upon the fact that the words in 
the case of the masters and men were identical, were “ absolutely 
correlative.” Mr. James, indeed, showed that this was not so, 
because words, like “property,” have a very different meaning 
according as they are used in reference to a master or to a servant. 
It is most discreditable that such a flimsy and rotten defence should 
have been put forward by the Government, because they know, as 
well as I do, that the provisions of these Acts do not apply to the 
offences which are committed by employers, to their black lists, their 

(1) This should be contrasted with a more recent statement made by Mr. Bruce, in 
which he gives the following as a reason for refusing further restrictive penal legislation 


upon the truck system, “ because it would be impossible that any measure would give 
satisfaction to both parties under the present circumstances.” 
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coercion, and the like. Let us open, for example, the recent report 
by the Truck Commission; at page xvi., we read, “ But the evidence 
shows that coercion of a severe description, both as regards the 
drawmen and the paymen, is not unfrequent in the west of Scotland.” 
“There is more direct coercion in Scotland than in South Wales.” 
“ Black lists are often kept of slopers; threats of dismissal were 
repeatedly proved.” That is black lists of men who refused to 
break the law; threats to induce men to violate the law. And yet 
this verbal applicability, this “absolutely correlative” theory, is one 
of the chief parts of the defence of the Government against the 
charge of Class Legislation. 

A few words, before passing on, upon the mode in which the 
Attorney-General attempted to deny the fact of the existence of the 
enormous mass of misdemeanours over which justices now have 
power of summary jurisdiction. If any one desires a fine specimen 
of wriggling advocacy, let him first read what Mr. Harcourt says, 
then what the Attorney-General says, and then borrow Oke’s 
Magisterial Synopsis, vol. i., and cast his eyes over the condensed 
tables of crimes from page 230 to 792, all consisting of mis- 
demeanours over which magistrates have summary jurisdiction, and 
excluding felonies. Then he will see that the Attorney-General’s 
charge of misrepresentation against Mr. Harcourt is without foun- 
dation, and he will be in a position to form a judgment as to the con- 
duct of the Attorney-General and the Government on this occasion. 

Now for the Criminal Law Amendment Act. The Attorney- 
General spoke of it thus:—“That in passing the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act the House of Commons had reduced the number of 
offences for which workmen could be prosecuted for offences against 
their employers, and had left to the judges and to the magistrates 
the discretionary power of punishing the offenders by imprisonment, 
with or without hard labour, or by a pecuniary penalty.” This is 
incorrect; there is no option of a fine in the Act; it is one of the 
few instances, like the Rogue and Vagabond Act, in which sum- 
mary jurisdiction and power of inflicting three months’ hard labour 
is given without the option of a fine. And then the Attorney- 
General went on to say, that “the effect of the Act was to put an 
end to many offences, and to reduce the punishment on those that 
remained, while it did not create a single new offence.’ Now the 
punishment awarded by the Criminal Law Amendment is the same 
as that provided by the 6 Geo. IV. chap. 129, which it superseded, 
namely, three months’ hard labour. This statement as to punishment 
can only be true in so far as it applies to the fact of certain con- 
spiracies having been abolished and certain combinations legalised. 
I appeal to any impartial person, whether the above bald statement 
as to the reduction of punishment was a fair statement of the effect 
of the Act in this respect. Then, when he says that the number of 
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offences has been reduced, and gives credit to the Act for that 
reduction, the Attorney-General begs the whole question at issue. 
What we denounce is the vague and ill-defined nature of its clauses, 
which have occasioned great injustice. His assertion that the Act 
“did not create a single new offence,” is most misleading. I do not 
refer to his omission of the new crime of rattening, because all 
parties are agreed as to the propriety of that being criminal; but I 
do complain of the Attorney-General suppressing and making no 
mention of “picketing.” He must have known perfectly that 
under the old law, that of conspiracy, and the 6 Geo. IV. chap. 129, 
picketing had been held to be lawful, and not a crime. He must 
further have known that under the new statute competent lawyers 
had held that picketing was criminal; that workmen had been con- 
victed of, and sentenced to, heavy punishment for picketing, three 
times, at least, by three different stipendiary magistrates ; and that 
in the only case tried on appeal the Recorder of Bolton had said of 
the Act, in his judgment, “what wes intended undoubtedly was to 
render illegal the system of picketing.” The misleading character 
of the Attorney-General’s description of the effect of the Act appears 
all the more extraordinary, when we remember Mr. Bruce’s speech 
in the House of Commons in opposition to this very portion of the 
Act. He declared that “the effect of the amendment would be, that 
any one man who stood at the door of any works for the purpose of 
ascertaining who were going to work there, might, without any 
great stretch of the law, be held to be there for the purpose of 
coercing other people.” Mr. Bruce was right. What he predicted 
has come to pass. Innocent men have been convicted and sent to 
gaol. The Attorney-General may have thought that this construc- 
tion of the law was erroneous, and that picketing was not created an 
offence by it. All I maintain is, that if that was his opinion, he was 
morally bound, in stating the effect of the statute, to tell the House 
of Commons what erroneous judgments had been pronounced, and 
what injustice had occurred. 

Let me once again mention the objections against the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act. That is the only mode of grappling with our 
slippery opponents. Is it not a degrading and contemptible spec- 
tacle to see important questions, closely concerning great populations 
and deeply affecting the very existence and order of society, treated 
just in the way one sometimes sees a low and niggling practitioner 
in a court of justice trying to snap at an unjust verdict? The objec- 
tions to the statute are—its complicated and intricate clauses ; its 
vague and undefined words; the difficulty of the legal questions that 
arise, especially in relation to evidence, and which unprofessional 
magistrates are not fit to decide; the difficulty of many of the ques- 
tions of fact, which ought only to be deterimined by ajury. As a 
consequence of all this it follows that many actions which are 
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legitimate, and some that are morally right, are crimes according to 
this law. Another grave error on the part of those who framed 
the bill was, that they included some very serious crimes in the 
same category with the most trumpery offences, for which a 40s. fine 
as @ maximum would have amply sufficed, and which are so dealt 
with by the metropolitan law. All are jumbled together in one 
complicated section, under one punishment of three months’ hard 
labour, without option of a fine. 

It was a truly miserable bungle. Such a law invited injustice, and 
will produce injustice until it is repealed. If the Government had 
been less obstinate, they might easily have withdrawn the bill and 
substituted a better one, distinguishing between the paltry and the 
serious offences, punishing the former by fine, giving an option of 
trial by jury to the latter, and defining or excluding altogether 
the word “coerce.” If they had done so, none of this excitement 
and agitation need have arisen. That course would not have been so 
satisfactory as proper modifications of the general law relating to 
intimidation ; still, if it had been followed, and if wise and statesman- 
like instructions had been published, pointing out the danger and 
declaring the Government’s disapproval of any‘use being made of the 
law for the purposes of favouring or discouraging combination, I am 
persuaded that all this injustice would never have taken place. I 
am confirmed in this conclusion by the cases which have occurred. 
In one class of them, those relating to threats of violence, the best 
part of the Act has been prudently and wisely administered with a 
beneficial result. But to resume. 

Every action punished under this law is only criminal when done 
“with a view to coerce.” If not, itis not within the Act. ‘The 
view to coerce” is made a necessary material allegation in the charge. 
Now the word “coerce” is a neutral word. It includes all kinds of 
influences—those that are legitimate, those that are morally right, 
as well as those that are wrong and criminal. There is moral 
coercion and physical coercion. We pointed out this to the Home 
Office authorities. We warned them that if they did not define these 
words, they would prove in the hands of the unprofessional magis- 
tracy a source of injustice and mischief. Put something like a 
limitation, we said, a negative limitation to show that you do not. 
mean men to be punished for argument and persuasion. They dis- 
regarded our advice, and were deaf to our friendly warnings. They 
could not define the word “coerce ;” they would not strike it out, 
they would not limit it, and yet they did not scruple to impose the 
duty of defining that word and interpreting this involved Act upon 
men whom they knew to be utterly incompetent to do so. 

In truth, the difficulty the magistrates have is a very considerable 
one, and should be borne in mind before too severe a judgment is 
pronounced upon any of them for their judgments in reference to 
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this statute. The crime is in all cases a complicated one, consisting 
of different allegations, each of which must be properly proved. 
The kind of transaction or employment must be proved, the par- 
ticular action charged must be shown to be one of the different kinds 
of molestation contemplated and defined by the statute; the object 
with which the person charged performed the action must be also 
shown, and then that when he committed the action he intended 
thereby to coerce somebody to carry out the aforesaid object. The 
action must be done with a view to coerce. Sometimes an intent 
may be inferred directly from what a man does, as when a man tries 
to cut somebody else’s throat from ear to ear with a razor, it is not 
an unfair inference that he meant by so doing to kill him. 

The danger and difficulty of this law does not lie in such cases 
where the view to coerce can be directly inferred, but in cases where 
no such inference can be drawn. Then there must be proof aliunde, 
and here the danger and difficulty begin. These prosecutions occur 
during a strike, when there is excitement and prejudice on one side 
and the other. We expected that the view to coerce would be either 
assumed or inferred from the fact of the strike. This has happened 
upon many occasions. Every strike aims at coercing the employer 
in some way or other, and this kind of coercion has been thought by 
many magistrates quite sufficient to warrant a conviction. 

That was what happened in the case of Turk at the Hammersmith 
Police Court, in which a man was convicted by a stipendiary magis- 
' trate of merely giving a hand-bill in the street in front of some iron- 
works, containing notice of a strike about the nine hours’ movement, 
and which was otherwise unobjectionable. This was held by the 
magistrate to be a besetting, and to have been done with a view to 
coerce, and the man was sentenced to two months’ hard labour for 
that which, as far as I can see, was not only legitimate, but was or 
might have been morally right. There would have been an appeal 
in this case, but the prosecution was suddenly withdrawn. The 
accused had, however, undergone three days’ imprisonment, and 
great expense had been incurred in his behalf. At Perth, seven 
shoemakers were sent to prison under the following circumstances. 
There was a strike, and these men were seen, two at a time, and 
never more together, to stand in the street, no doubt keeping watch. 
It was admitted on both sides that there was no violence, no intimi- 
dation, no threats, not a word spoken nor a gesture used. No proof 
of the intent to coerce was given ; no act was proved from which it 
could be rightly inferred; and yet they were convicted and sent to 
gaol. I am not now discussing the morality of these proceedings, 
but only the legal question ; and the conclusion is that if no more is 
required to prove the view to coerce than was required in these cases, 
then almost everything done to carry out a strike will be criminal, 
and trade combinations, so far from being legalised, have practically 
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been brought within the penal law. If that is not the meaning 
of the law, then these men have been unjustly convicted, have 
suffered a grievous wrong, and ‘have obtained no redress, and the 
working classes are right to demand the repeal of laws under which 
such things occur. 

There was a prosecution at Merthyr of a remarkable character, in 
which seven women were convicted and sentenced to a week’s 
imprisonment, when a small fine would have amply sufficed. It 
was not so bad a case as that at Chipping Norton, for there was no 
attempt at personal interference. But a large number of women did 
make a dreadful noise for some two hours, and in a way that cer- 
tainly might require suppression. They shouted at and after a cer- 
tain John Howells, as he was walking away from the pit where he 
had been at work, and who is reported to have said in his evidence, 
“T heard shouting, but I cannot say where it came from.” The 
magistrate, in his decision, declared that “ molestation meant annoy- 
ing and disturbing, and although not disturbed in his person, he 
(J. Howells) was annoyed and harassed in his mind.” There was a 
somewhat similar case at Leeds, where a woman was sent to gaol for 
fourteen days; which punishment was not altogether undeserved, 
but considering that her offence was rather that of disturbance and 
making a row, it would in my opinion have been more wisely 
treated by fine and binding her over to keep the peace. 

In many of these cases the effect of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act has been that excessive punishment has been inflicted for noisy 
and disorderly conduct. In the case of George Cook, aged twenty, 
porter, who was convicted at the Worship Street Court of kicking up 
a row with others in the street, “howling like wolves,” and using 
very improper language, punishment was deserved. A fine would 
have been sufficient. At all events, one month’s hard labour was 
too much. In the Chipping Norton case, Mr. Bruce blamed the 
magistrates because they.did not convict of an assault, and punish 
the women with a fine. But that seems very unreasonable. They 
could only have done so by trying the whole case over again, and 
then only with the consent and upon the complaint of the prosecutor. 
Besides, the case was well within the terms of the statute, and the 
Legislature had not given the option of a fine. The blame lies alto- 
gether in the law, and in those who made the law. To try and shift 
the responsibility on to the shoulders of the magistracy, and that not 
in the most flagrant cases, but in one in which there happened to be 
a newspaper row, is worse than ungenerous. There is no advantage 
in having an exceptional law for these transactions. The disad- 
vantages, the scandals to the administration of justice that have 
occurred, have been well described and exemplified by Mr. Harrison 
in the Times. Nor need I say anything about those whose offences 
amounted to either riot or assault, and who have been dealt with 
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under the Act. All of them would have been more satisfactorily 
disposed of, if the Criminal Law Amendment Act had never been 
passed. I have seen no case that required punishment which did 
not come within the provisions of the ordinary criminal law, except 
those of threats of violence. The alteration in the law that I propose 
is to give magistrates in such cases additional power either to impose 
a fine up to £5, or imprisonment up to one month. That would give 
protection to many persons who are at present unprotected. 

What I now insist upon is, that if the Government had not been 
so gratuitously obstinate, none of these serious blots upon the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice need have occurred. We pointed out 
what the consequences would be of passing a law framed in this way. 
Mr. Bruce would not allow Mr. George Howell to urge upon him the 
view we took, that the Act would necessarily give rise to these mis- 
interpretations. Hardly had the bill become law, when the Bolton 
case occurred. It was decided by four magistrates, of whom three 
were employers of labour, the fourth only an alderman. Of this case 
it is sufficient for me to quote Mr. Bruce’s opinion, “the original 
decision of the Bolton magistrates was absurd and quite contrary to 
the spirit of the law.” But the man suffered a great indignity, he 
had a severe sentence unjustly pronounced upon him, and in a most 
flagrant way. He and his friends were put to great expense. The 
costs of his successful appeal were refused him. In Mr. Bruce’s 
opinion he had been unjustly convicted. And yet we heard of no 
inquiry into the conduct of the magistrates, no reimbursement of 
expenses, as in the case of Dr. Hessel. 

It is impossible for me here to enter into the mass of cases under 
the Act, many of which are long and intricate, requiring the most 
careful examination. Such for instance is the recent case at 
Hammersmith, where eight men were tried upon a somewhat doubt- 
ful charge of picketing, and the course adopted was to adjourn the 
summons for a fortnight, “ to be adjourned again once a fortnight for 
three months.” Or as another example of the way in which the 
Act is used in reference to strikes, the prosecution of John Struar, 
non-unionist, at Marlborough Street (Times, May 14th), the perusal 
of which will repay the reader, but which, as far as I can judge, 
discloses no offence. Whatever protection this Act gives, would be 
given equally and in a more satisfactory way by a wise alteration of 
the general criminal law. We all desire to protect the few or the 
individual against the tyranny of the many. Would that it could 
be done by law. The real tyranny and hardship suffered is seldom 
of a kind that law can reach. I mean the tyranny in the workshop, 
the tyranny of overtime, the tyranny of the lower natures over the 
higher, which sometimes seems to me an almost hopeless slavery. 
The hope for the few lies in organization, against the tyranny of 
unorganized labour there is no means of help. Where there is 
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organization, then there is a hope that moral influences may in time 
prevail. As it is, the Act gives no help where help is most sorely 
needed. All that it does do, would be done as well by a juster law, 
and the injustice it occasions is propagating disaffection rapidly 
throughout the land. 

The Master and Servants Act has a good and a bad side. In so 
far as it provides a summary remedy, almost on the spot, for the 
wrongs of unpaid wages and broken agreements, it has been a 
benefit to the working classes. But its beneficial operation has been 
greatly marred by the most serious evils. In the course of its 
administration, injustice of the worst description has been perpe- 
trated, and where that has not been the case, justice has still been 
harshly measured out to the poorer classes. When we come to 
examine the statute, we find it to be a strange law. Justices in 
petty sessions are empowered to hear and determine civil causes 
between employers and employed; there are provisions for the 
proper settlement of disputes in various ways; and then in addition 
to the usual process of a civil court, the Act gives two additional 
powers, of an unusual, anomalous,-and distinctly penal character. 
The Act says, that “where pecuniary compensation will not in the 
opinion of the justices meet the circumstances of the case,” they 
shall have power to “impose a fine,” not exceeding £20, and in 
default to commit the offender to gaol for three months. The other 
is a power in the case of aggravated misconduct to pass a sentence of 
three months with hard labour. The consequence is, that on the 
hearing of a civil cause by a civil tribunal, a man may suddenly be 
convicted of an offence and be fined or sent to gaol, without any 
criminal trial, without any charge except that for damages made 
against him, without any definite crime being alleged from which he 
can defend himself. Such law and such procedure violate the prin- 
ciples of criminal jurisprudence, as well as those common safeguards 
with which we'deem it wise to surround and protect individual liberty 
against the powers wielded by the administrators of penal justice. 
If this law were extended to all classes, if similar powers were given 
to all civil courts, our criminal tribunals would be almost super- 
seded, and the most valuable of our institutions would be a worthless 
thing. The Attorney-General made the curious admission, “ that 
there were many cases where a breach of civil contract occurred 
under such circumstances that it deserved to be made a criminal 
instead of a civil offence.” Just so, that is the Class Legislation 
complained of, and then he went on to say that so far from altering 
the penal clauses of the Master and Servants Act, he was inclined to 
extend the criminal law to other breaches of contract. But he did 
not say that he was prepared to deal with them after the manner of 
the Master and Servants Act. And if he did not mean that, all 


that he says comes to nothing. For nobody supposes that breach of 
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contract may not take place “ under such circumstances ” as properly 
to bring it within the scope of penal law, like fraudulent breaches of 
trust. But when it does, whether in the case of rich or poor, such 
offences must be correctly defined by the law and dealt with in the 
usual way in which criminal justice is administered. 

When we have cleared away from these speeches all the cobwebs, 
the prejudice, the refinements, mystifications, misunderstandings, 
and misleading truisms, with which the law officers have involved the 
subject, the real defence of the Master and Servants Act by the 
Government is reduced to three heads. 

1. The penal clauses are not unjust or exceptional, but only in 
the nature of process. 

2. There are cases of breach of contract in which a civil remedy 
is insufficient. 

3. The special services. 

I shall take these in order. I shall say nothing more about the 
‘absolutely correlative” theory of the Attorney-General, except to 
call attention to what the Solicitor-General thought fit to say on 
that point. He spoke thus :—‘ The law as it stood applied to both 
parties to the contract, and if an employer were found guilty of 
exaggerated misconduct such as brought the employed within the 
provisions of the Act, there were plenty of workmen and associations 
of workmen who were well able to set the law in motion against 
him.” (Hear, hear.) NowI heard this very proposal brought before 
the Leeds Trade Union Congress, and almost unanimously rejected. 
They thought and declared that such a proposition was unworthy of 
the character of their assembly. Strong language was used against 
those who made the proposition. The Congress knew that prosecu- 
tions of employers by the Trade Unions could only aggravate the 
present difficulties, and would tend to embitter the relations between 
labour and capital. I have no doubt that workmen generally will 
repudiate, with the contempt it deserves, the evil and mischievous 
advice of Her Majesty’s Government. 

The first article of defence was expressed by the Solicitor-General 
thus :—‘“ He demurred to the assertion that the law which enforced 
contracts for service was exceptional. It was a mere delusion to use 
the words ‘criminal’ and ‘civil’ in that connection. Every civil 
contract had been enforced in this country by imprisonment. Ifa 
man was ordered to do a thing by the Court of Chancery and dis- 
obeyed he was sent to prison.” 

I need not repeat what I said before. With respect to the hard 
labour, under the 14th Section, for misconduct. this reasoning is 
inapplicable and absurd. It can only apply to the other parts of the 
Act, and obviously disregards the difference between fines and 
damages,—the penal character of the former, in which a number of 
considerations ought to enter for the proper apportionment of 
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the punishment, that ought not to enter into the purely civil 
criterion of damages. And the Solicitor-General further entirely 
omits the difference of tribunal. Twenty pounds fine with power 
of three months’ imprisonment in case of default, in the hands of 
unprofessional magistrates not criminal! Is the comparison of this 
with the ordinary processes of courts, after judgment, fair? I will 
put it to the test. If this be Mr. Solicitor’s defence, it is fortunate 
indeed, for then we are all agreed, and the matter may be settled 
forthwith. Bring all these cases under the jurisdiction of the County 
Court judges. If you repeal the Master and Servants Act altogether, 
that will be effected. The workmen will joyfully accept it. They 
will then be under the real process, which in the County Courts, at 
all events, is not too lenient. If this does not please the Solicitor- 
General, there isa still better plan, namely, to reduce these anomalous 
powers of the justices to those possessed by other civil tribunals. If 
you will not adopt either of these courses, your sincerity will be 
about on a par with your argument. But I will not leave the 
matter here. 

Mr. Bruce, towards the end of the debate, produced some statistics 
with a very great flourish. These were to show the number of pro- 
secutions under the Master and Servants Act; the number of con- 
victions and the number sentenced to imprisonment. Let us take 
last year, 1872—17,082 were prosecuted; 10,359 convicted ; 742 
sentenced to imprisonment. That is to say, something like 7,000 
prosecutions without conviction! But the return gives no information 
as to how many of the 10,359 were fined, or how many went to gaol 
in default. It was coolly assumed in the House of Commons that all 
these 10,359 cases were convictions entailing no hardship or injustice, 
which assumption is not in accordance with fact. Let me quote from 
a county paper a case as an example of what occurs, and which shows 
extremely well the kind of justice which takes place under this Act. 

‘““Fartnepon, Petty Sessions, May 27. 
‘* Present, 7’. L. Goodlake and W. Dundas, Esqs. 

‘* Alfred Hunt, a lad, and a hired servant to Mr. Godfrey Gerring, of Coleshill, 
was charged with misconduct in service. Part of his duty was to milk the 
cows, and on the 21st instant Mr. Gerring’s son observed that one of them had 
not been properly milked. He accordingly directed defendant to fetch it in from 
the field and milk it properly. This he neglected to do, and on the cow being 
milked by another man, he found seven and a half pints of milk left. Defen- 
dant had been cautioned as to the same thing before. He now admitted his 
fault, and the chairman said he had no doubt been tampered with by those who 
are always ready to set class against class. Fined 10s. and costs 10s., and in 
default of payment he was committed to Reading gaol for fourteen days with- 
out hard labour.” 

What value have the above statistics in the face of this sort of con- 
viction ? “It is a mere delusion,” says the Solicitor-General, “to 
use the words ‘criminal’ and ‘ civil’ in that connection.” 
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The following case illustrates the working of the Act in reference 
to yearly hirings. I do not cite it as a case of injustice, but to 
shew how undesirable it is rigidly to enforce contracts of service for 
so long a time, and to raise the important question of whether the 
law with respect to such agreements does not require some modifica- 
tion, as well as the process. 

_ * Waxuincrorp. County Magistrates’ Meeting, May 23. 
‘* Present, E. A. Reade, Esq., C.B., the Rev. 7’. L. Hoskyns, J. K. Hedges, and 
A, Smith, Esqs. 

‘¢Thomas Fidler, labourer, appeared to a summons at the instance of Benjamin 
Bosley, of East Hagbourne, for absenting himself from service as a servant in 
husbandry. Complainant stated that he lived at East Hagbourne, and hired 
the defendant at Michaelmas last to serve him for one year to Michaelmas next, 
at 2s. per week, £3 at harvest, and board and lodging. Defendant left his 
service on the 26th of April last, without giving any reason. The defendant 
said that he did not think he was properly hired, and would rather go to prison 
than fulfil his contract. A fine of £1 and costs was imposed, and in default 
one month’s imprisonment.” 

What a failure and mockery of justice, when the accused says,— 
‘Send me to gaol; gaol is better than my master’s service. You 
may bring the horse to the water, but justice of the peace though 
you be, armed with all the powers and terrors of the Master and 
Servants Act, yet you cannot make him drink! ” 

I have some cases before me of journeymen who were sent to gaol 
several times for different breaches of their contracts. In one of these 
the plan at last resorted to was, “that the defendant was ordered to 
forfeit a sum of £3, to be enforced upon the application of the com- 
plainant, in the event of the contract entered into being again broken.” 
Is contract the right mode of employment in such cases? Is it satis- 
factory to enforce contracts of this kind by a series of sentences of 
imprisonment, and by this new plan of suspended punishment ? 
Surely pay for work done, or withholding a portion of wages due is 
a far more healthy mode of enforcing regular work than either fines 
or gaol.’ Does not this interference and use of the penal law prevent 
the proper and natural remedy ? 

The second article of the defence is that there are certain cases 
in which, to use Mr. Bruce’s words, “ the remedy supplied by a civil 
action would be insufficient.”” Who doubts that? Nobody who is 
familiar with our courts of law but knows that this is the common 
experience. Courts can give no sufficient remedy for a vast number 
of injuries and breaches of contract. But does Mr. Bruce seriously 
mean to make this inadequacy of civil remedy the criterion of 
whether a certain action done or omitted shall be criminal. If 
so, he overturns our whole criminal jurisprudence at one fell 
swoop. Does he mean again to assert what he asserted once before, 
in these words :—“It is difficult to impress upon the minds of the 


(1) I would suggest that in all cases of damages or fines, permission be given by law 
to courts to allow payment by instalments. 
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general public that a combination of two elements, neither of which 
in itself was an offence, could constitute a crime which ought to be 
punished by severe penalties?” I should think it was difficult. If 
Mr. Bruce means this, if this is to be the justification of penal 
legislation, I for one protest against it as a dangerous doctrine, false 
in theory and mischievous in its results. The Attorney-General’s 
argument in the same direction is much better. Being more definite 
and precise, it is more easy to answer. He speaks of—* cases of 
breach of civil obligation in which a civil remedy would be virtually 
no remedy at all, in which an amount of damage was done by a 
breach of civil contract for which no civil remedy could afford any- 
thing like adequate compensation.” The answer is that the only 
just principle of legislating on such matters is that before such a 
case can be brought within the scope of penal law, it must be shown 
that there is in the transaction some circumstance distinctly criminal 
in its nature, that may enable the jurist to construct and define a 
crime. If that cannot be done, the case cannot be treated criminally. 
This is one ground upon which I condemn the Master and Servants 
Act. And if in this kind of cases suggested by the Attorney- 
General, that necessary rule of jurisprudence were departed from; if 
penal laws came habitually to be framed in the way in which the 
Master and Servants Act is framed, then all criminal laws might 
just as well be abolished, and one general act passed, providing that 
whoever does wrong shall be punished. 

But the Attorney-General put an excellent example, which raises 
the points in dispute in an admirable manner. It is a pity that the 
rest of his speech was not to match. ‘A man by breach of contract 
might flood a mine, and what remedy for such an offence, committed 
with a criminal intention, could be obtained by a civil action? An 
offence of that kind ought to be regarded and be made punishable 
criminally.” 

Yes, no one will dispute that; but it so happens that if 

*'a mine is flooded with a criminal intention, the perpetrator is already 
guilty of felony, and liable to seven years’ penal servitude. And 
the real difficulty is not stated by the Attorney-General with sufficient 
strength on his own side; namely, how far culpable negligence without 
criminal intention in such a case, should be made criminal. But 
here, observe, that the crime does not depend upon the breach of 
contract but upon the criminal character of the culpable negligence. 
Our laws are singularly defective in this respect. I cannot, 
however, admit that this forms any real argument in favour of the 
penal clauses of the Master and Servants Act. 

The third article is that relating to special services, and this 
branch of the defence was touched upon by the Attorney-General, 
who alluded to the army; and by Mr. Bruce, who put the case of 
the Fire Brigade refusing to put out a fire; whilst the Solicitor- 
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General said:—“The honourable gentleman proposed that there 
should be a civil contract only in the case of service. But would he 
bring an action against a recruit who deserted, or against a marine 
who ran away from his ship? (Mr. Harcourt made a gesture of 
dissent.) No; his honourable friend admitted that there must be 
some exceptional instances; and what became then of the general 
proposition that this was unjust in principle? He only objected to 
its application to the particular class of workmen whom he wished 
to conciliate.”” (Cheers.) 

I need not point out how inconsistent the first part of this extract 
is with what the Solicitor-General said upon article 1, and his denial 
of the distinction between criminal and civil. Nor need I defend 
Mr. Harcourt against the coarse innuendo of the last sentence. All 
I have to do is to point out that a real misconception underlies all 
these utterances. Every one of these instances are of what I call 
special services; in which there are important reasons why the 
individuals engaged therein should have their liberty controlled in 
certain definite particulars, and should be under a more stringent 
discipline than other citizens. 

In all such work, whether the servants in question be employed 
directly by the State, or by the great companies wltich undertake 
many of our important civic responsibilities, the following course 
seems to me the only just mode of dealing with such services. For 
every such service there should be a distinct code of penalties 
relative to the special duties required. Whenever a man enters one 
of these employments, the duties and the penalties, the disadvantages 
and the advantages should be carefully explained to him, and he should 
accept the severer discipline deliberately as a matter of contract, 
in return for certain special advantages, like pensions, high pay, and 
the like. There should be no concealment; no making drunk and 
giving a shilling. But, what does this really amount to? Why 
that special offences of this description ought not to be dealt with by 
a vague and indefinite law, but by plain, precise, and definite * 
penalties, by proper enactments suitable to the different kinds of 
duty. There is nothing new in this. It is done in the case of the 
police, the army and navy, though, perhaps, there is room for 
improvement there. No sensible person complains of the law under 
which the policemen were punished lately. What is true of the 
police or army is equally true of all special services deeply affecting 
the public weal, be they water companies, gas companies, or fire 
brigades. The fact is, that great public inconvenience has already 
resulted from this mode of dealing with these matters having been 
so long neglected. Whenever we attain to anything approaching 
proper civic organization, the principle in question must be de- 
veloped and acted on to a large extent. And the first condition of 
justice in all such stringent legislation will be clear understanding ' 
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of well-defined duties and corresponding penalties for those con- 
cerned. 

With respect to the law of conspiracy, the Government speeches 
were altogether unsatisfactory. It is true that they admitted that 
there was something wrong which needed alteration, but they gave 
no hope of redress ; and they exhibited a strange reluctance to meet 
the questions and objections so lately raised. What was the use of 
the Solicitor-General declaring that our statute law punishes robbery 
when committed by several persons more severely than when done 
by one? That is just what we contend ought to be done. Where the 
offence has been so dealt with by statute, the result has proved suc- 
cessful. The law of conspiracy ought not to be used for the purpose 
of increasing punishment. Whenever it is thought desirable to make 
a crime, or an attempt to commit a crime, more highly penal when 
done by several than by one, the appropriate punishment should be 
fixed by statute. If not, it is practically giving too great a discre- 
tion to judges ; because, not only does the present law of conspiracy 
punish many offences with extravagant severity, but it makes actions 
criminal which ought not to be criminal at all. 

The only instance cited by the A'ttorney-General of this use of the 
law of conspiracy was that of a combination to sell pirated copies of 
an engraving ;—as to which, it is at least open to discussion whether 
grievances of that description are not much better left to civil reme- 
dies. At all events, the increased punishment should be fixed by 
statute. The instance given by the Solicitor-General of conspiracy 
to debauch a woman, is also in point. That is exactly the kind of 
crime that ought to be precisely defined by statute. We cannot 
make seduction criminal, though it is in its nature criminal ; but we 
can make a crime of it when it is coupled with other circumstances, 
such as a combination of persons, duress, and the like. In the con- 
spiracy tried the other day before Baron Piggott, the real crime com- 
mitted was a series of brutal assaults. The accused were guilty of 
assault, either as principals or accessories, acting together with a 
common purpose. The only effect of trying them for conspiracy was 
that the judge had not power to sentence them to hard labour, which 
they deserved. Suppose, however, that there are a few cases in 
which the punishment given would be too small without the law of 
conspiracy, is that any answer to the preposterous extravagance of a 
conspiracy to skip or catch minnows in the park being punishable 
with two years’ imprisonment ? he fact is that the law of conspiracy 
is too elastic and dangerous an instrument of injustice and oppression 
any longer to be tolerated in its present form. There is the most 
urgent necessity for cropping the judicial power, and placing definite 
restrictions on it. If the present law has its advantages, and I do 
not deny that it has, they are outweighed and borne down by its 
disadvantages. The whole law of conspiracy must be recast. Mr. 
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Harcourt’s bill, even if it were to pass without mutilation, would not 
be a settlement, the Government was bound to undertake the task, 
notwithstanding the ludicrous admission by the law officers of their 
own incompetence ; bound, like every government, to redress unjust 
laws. 

This is not an abstract question of jurisprudence. We are smart- 
ing under a great wrong. It is difficult to speak or write calmly of 
the position taken by the Government with regard to the five Gas- 
stokers. In the debate, Mr. Bruce informed the House of Commons 
that Mr. Justice Brett convicted these men upon the ruling that a 
combination to break a contract was a conspiracy at common law, 
irrespective of the Master and Servants Act. The Attorney-General 
said that “the attention of the Government having been turned to 
this subject very early after the charge of Mr. Justice Brett, the 
opinion of the law officers was taken,” and that he ‘“ must honestly 
say that he was unable to perceive that this was otherwise than a 
new doctrine.’ Less cautiously und more outspoken, the Solicitor- 
General declared that “with regard to the case of the Gas-stokers 
and the law of conspiracy, he must say he dissented from the law as 
laid down by Mr. Justice Brett in the case of the ‘ Queen v. Bunn.’ ” 
Mr. Bruce, speaking after the law officers, did not repudiate what they 
said, Therefore, it turns out after all that the Government thought 
these men innocent, that they had been unjustly convicted ; and yet 
the sentence was only reduced from twelve to four months! This 
was stated to the House of Commons in plain language, which seems 
not to admit of doubt. No one got up that night to remonstrate. 
The House of Commons calmly lets it. pass. And yet no other 
meaning can be drawn from these ministerial sentences than I have 
drawn. They remain without denial or explanation, and painful 
though it be, we are obliged to come to the conclusion that a mon- 
strous iniquity has been perpetrated by Government. 

The Solicitor-General said that there was no opportunity of carry- 
ing the case before the Court of Criminal Appeal. And pray why 
not? It was the duty of Government, if they did not pardon the 
men, to request Mr. Justice Brett to reserve a case for that Court. 
He would probably have done so, without pressure. Then the matter 
would have received a high judicial decision, upon an argument. before 
five, or if necessary before all the Common Law Judges. 

Such was this shameful debate, which I cannot think of without a 
deep sense of humiliation. Such was the answer of the Government 
to the charge of Class Legislation. The whole of this debate is to be 
reprinted and circulated wherever trade organization extends. If 
my judgment be in the main correct, a heavy charge has been proved 
against the Government by their own confessions. They have 
brought the administration of justice into contempt, and broken the 
sacred trust confided to their care. Henry Crompton, 











THE ABORTIVENESS OF FRENCH REVOLUTIONS. 


Tue recent change of Government in France has not hitherto been 
in itself an event of great moment. The substitution of a Monarchy 
without a King for a Republic without Republicans, is not calcu- 
lated to exhilarate or depress either party unduly. Indeed both 
appear to be sobered by their respective victory and defeat. While 
the manifestly too high spirits of the Liberals have experienced a” 
sensible check, the vaulting ambition of the allied monarchists is 
disturbed by a fear whether it may not after all have overleaped 
itself. Every body feels that the relatively settled provisoire of the 
last two years has been exchanged for one with a much shorter 
future before it. The chapter of accidents which await the French 
nation has been largely increased—a rush backwards or forwards is 
almost equally possible. We may be, for ought any one can see, 
on the eve af a corrupting restoration of many of the most sinister 
tendencies in French society; or again the temporary barrier 
thrown across the Revolutionary flood may only render its approaching 
outburst the more irresistible. Like a deeply laden ship in a stormy 
sea, France heels over menacingly, now to starboard, now to port, 
and to which side her next lurch will be is beyond forecast. So 
much depends on the capacity or folly of the constantly shifting 
helmsmen, that a reasoned prediction is out of the question. And 
such prediction would not be of much use or interest, could it be 
obtained. The present and the past are already so full that all our 
time and insight are not too much to give to them, without embar- 
rassing ourselves with speculations as to the future. 

The problem—to account for the permanent instability of France, 
is becoming one of the most urgent that the science of politics was 
ever called upon to contemplate. Is France after all a second and 
greater Poland? No one who reflects on the part France has 
played and still plays in the European system, would discredit him- 
self by an affirmative answer. But just in proportion to the high 
rank which the educated men of all nations willingly accord to 
France, making her the second country, as has been said, of all 
cultivated minds, in the same proportion must we all feel the deepest 
concern in her abiding unrest, and this on the broadest grounds of 
European solidarity and fellow feeling. The old dread and alarm at 
the propagation of French Revolutionary doctrines has pretty well 
disappeared of late years. There is indeed a reasonable apprehen- 
sion that an excessive and unjust discredit may attach to the nobler 
elements of the Revolution, in consequence of the disastrous and 
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repeated failures of the French to build up a humane and permanent 
commonweath. The representatives of old anti-social opinions are 
still too strong to allow us to regard with indifference the extinction 
or discredit of so valiant a contingent to the army of progress as the 
French have often contributed. The baleful spirit of a narrow 
national egotism is happily on the decline. We are daily reminded 
how truly we are members one of another. And such protracted 
disunion and discontent as agitate so important a member of the 
European system as France, cannot fail in many ways, both open and 
occult, to be propagated through the veins and social tissue of her 
‘surrounding neighbours. 

Why are French Revolutions abortive? Why after eighty years 
of intense and repeated effort have the French failed to secure 
liberty, or even to acquire a solid and indisputable instalment of it ? 
At this moment, forty-three departments are in a state of siege. 
Paris is treated like a captive city. Military tribunals condemn 
men for civil offences to death, to transportation, to fines and im- 
prisonment. No journalist is sure that the number of his paper 
which he publishes to-day will not be the last. Men of science are 
branded as unfit to sit in judgment as jurors on thieves and 
murderers, and summarily struck off the lists, simply because their 
opinions on the brain and nervous system are displeasing to the 
powers that be. This indignity was lately inflicted on the distin- 
guished savant, M. Charles Robin. If Mr. Darwin and Professor 
Huxley were Frenchmen, they would be treated in the same 
manner. The central mayoralty of Lyons was suppressed for the 
same reason, that is, because the Mayor, M. Barodet, refused to be 
the tool of the clerical party which coerces the second city in France. 
No action of petty tyranny is too mean for.the Government to stoop 
to, if it can vex and wound political opponents. Prisoners now may 
not receive from their friends postage stamps by letter, a small 
privilege which, till recently, they had enjoyed; so that their 
correspondents must pay double postage on the unstamped letters. 
A case which would be ludicrous, were it not so sad, occurred with 
reference to the expedition of selected workmen to the Exhibition 
at Vienna. <A vote of 100,000 francs (£4,000), was asked to defray 
the expense, and was refused by the same Assembly which, a few 
months ago, jubilantly voted forty millions of francs (one million six 
hundred thousand pounds sterling), to the returned Orleanist family. 
But, said the Minister of Commerce, workmen after all will be sent 
to Vienna to put up engines, &c., for private firms. The Cabinet 
considered, with the solemnity so bold an undertaking demanded, 
how these workmen could most safely be conveyed from Paris to 
Vienna. It was feared that they might talk on so long a journey 
and “alarm the spirits,” or “trouble order,” or “use compromising 
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words.” The Minister continued: “We have felt it our duty to 
cause those workmen who have gone to Vienna to travel by night.” 


I. 


No one who has acquired an adequate conception of the immense 
variety and complexity of social phenomena will expect a neat and 
compact explanation of the condition of affairs in France; at least it will 
not be attempted to offer any such here. All that I can essay is, 
to pass in review some of the more obvious causes which have served 
to bring about the present state of things. 

The most stiperficially obvious of all is the size and constitution of 
the standing army, which has become more and more an instrument 
of domestic coercion, in proportion as it has lost its old military pre- 
eminence. The first Empire, with its filibustering raids through 
the length and breadth of Europe, the demoralising occupation of 
Algeria, where the soldiers met with enough natural valour in the 
Arabs to save their amour propre, and no military science to keep 
up their discipline and efficiency—above all, the profoundly pamper- 
ing and corrupting rule of the last Bonaparte, under whom the 
military were fee’d and petted like lackeys—have all in various 
degrees contributed to render the French army one of the least 
patriotic and honourable in Europe. Composed in greater part of 
unwilling recruits, torn from the plough and the vineyard, where 
the elements of political life can hardly be said to exist, it remains 
too short a time under the colours to acquire a high degree of 
military pride, and never grasps the conception of civic virtue. I 
am assured by an old officer that, were it not for the fear of instant 
arrest for desertion, nine-tenths of the rank and file would disperse 
and disappear in twenty-four hours at the first opportunity. Yet 
the French soldier, while mostly despising his officers and hating 
his business, is a yielding, if not willing tool, in the hands of un- 
scrupulous superiors. These superiors are now almost entirely 
drawn from that class of priest-led nowveaux riches and obscurantist 
nobles, who would bring back the Holy Inquisition, if they had the 
power. The military schools, St. Cyr of course, and the Ecole 
Polytechnique, marvellous to relate, have become forcing houses of 
pious man-slayers, who communicate with regularity and zeal. For 
the majority of them a Republican is a vastly more odious character 
than a Prussian. Such has become the army in which Lafayette, 
Hoche, and Foy once served; such the successors of those Gardes 
Frangaises who figured so honourably in the First Revolution ; 
such is the fell machine ready mounted and placed in the hands 
of French rulers, of which they are only too prompt to make use. 
Another and more serious obstacle to liberty is the intense centrali- 
zation of the Government. The completeness of the bureaucratic 
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centralization in France has become proverbial, and is typified in 
the famous boast of a Minister of Instruction, that at the moment he 
spoke all the boys of a certain class in the public schools of France 
were doing the same exercise. The direct evils resulting from the 
crushing despotism of the central Government have been often dis- 
cussed, the extinction of life and initiative in the provinces, the 
concentration of an explosive energy in Paris, from which summary 
Revolutions were sent out ready made, before the country was well 
aware of their existence—these and similar topics have been dwelt 
upon frequently. But the indirect and derivative, yet not less 
important, consequences have perhaps not received adequate atten- 
tion. These are (1) the premium offered to Revolution by the 
immense power conferred by possession of the government; (2) 
the fundamentally distorted conception of liberty and good govern- 
ment which has thereby been impressed on the French public mind. 

(1) The intolerance and tyranny of French parties when they once 
get hold of power has been frequently noticed as a characteristic 
common to all of them. It is often deplored with an effusion some- 
what pharisaical by writers and speakers in this country. But the 
fact is, that intolerance of adversaries is imposed upon French 
parties by the supreme law of self-preservation. The party which 
has got hold of power is strong, with a tremendous but most uncer- 
tain strength. While it is still young and vigorous, and before it 
has had time to give offence and commit blunders, it dominates the 
country as a great fortress dominates the plain around it. It can 
and generally does say to its opponents, ‘“‘ Move and you are dead 
men,” Master, for the time, of that all-powerful engine, the adminis- 
tration, it steers the nation in any direction it thinks fit. But this 
engine is highly complex and intricate, and it is easily crippled. It 
suffices for one of its numerous cranks or wheels to get out of order, 
for the dread monster to stop or to work imperfectly ; and then the 
strength of the recently omnipotent Government leaves it in a night. 
Sleepless foes have been waiting for this hour, enemies spring up 
out of the earth, the falling rulers come forth naked and ashamed, 
offering any terms. These are received with measureless scorn, the 
terrible cry of Déchéance is raised, loud drummings and wild 
gallopings to and fro and nameless confusion baffle the eye of the 
body and previsions of the mind, till presently a rumour spreads 
that the Government has vanished, that another occupies its place, 
and France has had another Revolution. 

In consequence of certain national peculiarities which will be 
alluded to presently, Frenchmen are at once Revolutionary and 
Conservative to an extreme which touches on fanaticism. It is a 
mistake to suppose that there is a party of order and a party of 
disturbance. All parties are equally Conservative in office and equally 
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Revolutionary out of it ; the side they belong to at any given moment 
depends upon their position, whether they are holders of or candi- 
dates for power. The Republicans adhere with slavish fidelity to 
the “ great principles of ’89,” the Monarchists dream a more or less 
complete restitution of the old régime, and to put their dogmas in 
practice neither scruple for a moment to turn the country upside 
down. The result is a circle so vicious that issue from it seems 
hopeless. No Government ever gets pardoned for the fact that it is 
the Government; its implacable foes care for no concession but 
abdication. On the other hand, no opposition can be endured by 
any Government reasonably prudent. Neither party can venture on 
tactics of moderation without risks too great to be encountered. 
The Government, entrenched in its administrative fortress, would be 
committing suicide if it did not, by constant and vigorous sorties, 
disperse the keen army of enemies always at work in the trenches 
and the mines destined to blow it into the air. But then, again, an 
opposition party which allowed its foes an easy tenure of power 
would be mad; it would be exposing itself not only to defeat but 
destruction. Lambessa, Cayenne, New Caledonia, the plain of Satory, 
and the blood-stained streets of Paris, are fraught with warnings 
not to be neglected, and tell how often a clean sweep of the political 
board has been made of men and parties known to be irreconcilable. 
A defeated party loses not only the actual battle, but is in imminent 
danger of losing the means of all future victory. Exile, imprison- 
ment, and death work havoc in the defeated ranks. It is a current 
estimate that about thirty thousand Republicans were put to death 
at the suppression of the Commune :—“ C’est une bonne saignée qui 
fera du bien,” said a Legitimist to me. But the allied Conservatives 
are well aware of what their lot will be when the day of retaliation 
comes. This is the speech of a worthy citizen during the Com- 
mune :—‘ Vous me demandez ce qu’il faut faire des traitres de la 
bourgeoisie. Eh! bien; Il faut les denoncer, et par ce beau soleil 
de mai, ce temps doux et pur, qui donne envie de vivre, il faut les 
trainer dans chaque arrondissement sur la place de la Mairie, et la, 
vous m’entendez, il faut leurf..... douze balles dans le ventre. 
Et savez vous qui composera le peloton d’exécution? Des femmes, 
citoyennes, ce sera des femmes.” ' 

We have to remember that the transfers of power which take 
place in France are between parties which often differ in their 
principles as much as the Government of the United States differs 
from that of Russia. Putting the political instinct of the French as 
low as we like, we must still admit that circumstances are hard upon 
them, and that they have to struggle with exceptional difficulties, 


(1) Hist. dela Revolution de 1870—71, par Jules Claretie, p. 651. M. Claretie is a 
moderate republican. 
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and of these the extreme centralization of the administration is not 
the least. It is a temptation constantly appealing to their weakest 
side; it is a provocation at once to anarchy and despotism; and 
perhaps since the days when the Pretorians of declining. Rome 
disposed of the throne of the Cesars, nothing at once so anarchic 
and despotic has ever existed. 

(2) From this centralization have been bred the deaf pedantry, the 
doctrinaire acerbity, which lead French politicians, almost without 
exception, to seek always to “impose” their conceptions and systems 
as indisputable dogmas on the rest of their countrymen. The in- 
veterate habit of regarding the central Government as the sole source 
of all initiative and progress has become so general, that it is not 
too much to say that the notion of a wide and impartial liberty, 
open to all, is almost inconceivable in France, and when conceived 
is repudiated with horror. Every party, nay, every whim which 
can win a few adherents is a pretender to the throne. P. L. Courier 
boasted—* Ce qui me distingue de tous mes contemporains c’est que 
je n’aie pas la prétention d’étre Roi;” and if the boast were well 
founded, it was a distinction certainly; but the ingrained notion in 
nearly every clever Frenchman, that he is an actual or potential 
Lycurgus, renders it difficult to believe Paul Louis. The result is, 
that the French ideal of liberty is not freedom for one’s self but 
dominion over others; and this is so true that there is hardly a vice 
a Government can have, which is not more readily forgiven than 
weakness. ‘La France aime un gouvernement fort,” is the general 
saying, and it would be quite accurate were it altered thus—France 
despises a strong Government less than any other; that is to say, 
that the noble army of place-hunters is conciliated to a man; the 
deepest convictions of citizens whose one preoccupation is to whom 
they can sell themselves to most advantage, are exposed to no 
disastrous miscalculations under a Government whose tenure of 
power is or seems secure. But the fanatical irreconcilables—and all 
parties possess an intellectual staff of these—are only the more 
exasperated and confirmed in their passion for their own Utopias, 
over which they brood in solitude, obscurity, and exile, patiently 
waiting for the hour which shall give them the “ pouvoir.” As 
Proudhon said,—All men are alike as soon as they are in office ; all 
are equally possessed by the same mania of martinet regulation;’ of 
enforcing their chimeras at the point of the bayonet down the 
throats of their fellows. The rival system-mongers regard each 


(1) An amusing example of this minuteness is afforded by the postal cards recently 
issued by the French post office. It might be supposed that any one minded to use 
these cards would be intelligent enough to know how to write a name and address. But 
the authorities cannot be so sanguine. Accordingly we have a little note as follows :— 
‘‘Lorsque la carte est 4 destination d’une ville, indiguer trés exactement la rue et le 
numéro de la maison.” 
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other with the jealousy and dislike of rival actors or opera dancers ; 
they rehearse their parts with stoical perseverance in private, and spin 
out their Utopias to the minutest filament of arbitrary regulation, 
against the great day which is to reveal them to astonished France 
in all the blaze of hastily-seized power, performing at the public 
expense on the national theatre in the Government offices. How 
completely all co-operation for the public weal, all humble self- 
sacrifice for the common good, disappear in this passion for dominion, 
need not be told. The narrative would be the history of France 
during a century. That able publicist, M. Auguste Laugel, by no 
means a blind admirer of England, dwells much on what he calls 
our “esprit collectif, cet esprit de soumission 4 une cuvre commune: 
les hommes s’y considérent tous comme des servitenrs plutét que 
comme des maitres.”—(? Angleterre Politique et Sociale, p. 231.) It 
certainly would be difficult to find anything similar in France; and 
it hardly admits of question, that one of the most active causes of 
the difference between the two countries is the ever-tempting oppor- 
tunity of putting the wildest theories in practice by seizing that 
terrible machine, the central Government. 

A still more serious impediment to ordered liberty in France is 
one which exists in the people themselves rather than in their 
institutions. It is their incoherence, so to speak, their singularly 
little power of sticking together and standing by one another 
through good and evil report. France, as every patriotic Frenchman 
sorrowfully owns, is one of the most divided countries that ever existed. 
But the actual divisions, numerous and hurtful as they may be, are 
not the worst feature in the case. This consists in the tendency 
constantly present to increase their number. The French are as 
sectarian in politics as the English are in religion. Fidelity to 
principle is very often excessive among them, leading to unpractical 
stiffness of temper, which refuses compromise, even when it is most 
needed. But fidelity to one another, loyalty and respect to fellow- 
workers, are lamentably absent. A baleful spirit of jealousy and 
suspicion poisons public life in France. ‘“ Des ambitions personnelles 
s’y sont mélées” is the pitiful explanation constantly given of some 
unexpected breakdown. If you examine a French party closely you 
find that it is nearly always the victim of a kind of dry rot. 
Externally it looks whole and firm, when it is really crumbling to 
pieces. Men who, to distant observers, seem to be close allies, are 
bitter rivals, only seeking how they can supplant each other. Hence 
the strange brittleness of parties in France. No sooner are a set of 
men seated in power than they begin to quarrel over its distribution, 
and internecine feuds, similar to those which ruined the Convention, 
are always on the point of springing up. Even the Committee of 
Public Safety could not hold together, but split in two parts, led 
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respectively by Billaud Varennes and Robespierre. The Provisional 
Government of 1848 was devoured by internal dissension and 
jealousy. Proudhon declares that he knew for certain that, “ from 
the 25th February to the 26th June, everybody in the Government 
and out of the Government was conspiring, up to M. de Lamartine. 
Confusion was universal. There were at least five or six competitors 
for the post of dictator. Power being at once the aim of all ideas as 
well as of all ambitions, each man was making preparations for an 
appeal to force. The competition of the candidates alone prevented an 
usurpation.” In the first meeting the Commune ever held, the same 
passion for disunion showed itself. A perfect avarice for undivided 
rule is the master vice of Frenchmen. This fact is brought out with 
really comic force in M. Glais-Bizoin’s interesting book recently 
published: “ Dictature de cing Mois.” ‘ When I got to Tours,” 
he says, “I made haste to see my old friend, Crémieux, in order to ' 
announce to him as a piece of good fortune, the reinforcement I was 
able to bring him so opportunely. To my great surprise he ex- 
claimed: ‘It is my downfall. It is Jules Favre’s doing. I know his 
hand. Well! he will be happy now. Gentlemen, take my place. I shall 
resign and leave at once!’ Then opening wide the door of Madame 
Crémieux’s room, he called her and said: ‘ The Government of Paris 
has just pronounced my removal. Let us be off! off at once!’ I 
fancy I see him now going round the table with hurried steps, while 
his wife, who tried te calm him, got, for sole answer, ‘I am fallen— 
we must go!’” However, after the first shock was over, M. 
Crémieux thought better of it, and did not go. M. Glais-Bizoin 
then had a little tussle with Admiral Fourichon. <‘ He received me 
very well at first, but I soon saw a change in his manners. He 
found me too inquisitive, and his displeasure was such that he 
showed it in full council of war. Rising from his chair, he said: 
‘After all, M. Glais-Bizoin, I am at home here!’” Like M. 
Crémieux, the Admiral was ultimately pacified. M. Gambetta was 
made of sterner stuff. His first request was that the ministry of 
the interior should be united to that of war, by which two port- 
folios were placed in his hands. He tried soon after to add the 
ministry of marine, but the attempt failed. ‘Being very anxious 
concerning the war,” continues M. Glais-Bizoin, “I went every day 
to the Prefecture, where I found Gambetta poring over maps, with 
which the room was strewn. He endured my questions with diffi- 
culty; but I did not cease to make them for all that.” M. Gam- 
betta continued gloomy and uncommunicative, brooding over his 
maps, and limiting himself to dry remarks, to the effect that he 
knew what he was about. At last M. Glais-Bizoin told him 
plainly that he felt no such confidence, and that he should go to the 
Army of Aurelle de Paladines, and warn that general of the danger 
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he incurred through Gambetta’s measures. Gambetta was furious. 
“If you go,” he said, “I will have you arrested.” Like M. 
Crémieux and Admiral Fourichon he subsequently relented, and 
there is no question that all these gentlemen deserve the highest 
credit for patriotic abnegation in that terrible crisis, and that they 
really conquered themselves for the sake of their country. Yet 
when genuinely patriotic men can act thus, it is easy to infer what 
less generous minds would do. Unless rumour is more than usually 
mendacious, some of the worst disasters of the war are to be ascribed 
to execrable personal jealousies between the chief commanders. A 
most circumstantial account is in circulation as to how a Marshal F., 
when implored repeatedly to send succour to a Marshal M., engaged 
with an overwhelming force of Prussians, answered: <“ M. s’est 
laissé fourré dans un trou, qu’il en sorte comme il pourra.” Even in 
the quietest times, one of the difficulties of the Government is to 
prevent the various Government officers from declaring open war 
with each other, and to compose their feuds has often taxed the 
resources of diplomacy. It is sometimes not easy to keep the peace 
between various departments of the same public office. An eminent 
scholar, occupying a high position in one of the largest libraries in 
France or Europe, assured me that he generally preferred buying a 
book out of his own pocket, to asking for it from a churlish and 
hostile neighbour department, under the same roof as himself. 

I am disposed to think that to this temper of jealousy and mistrust 
should be ascribed the singular want of political courage which has 
often been noticed in the French. As Gambetta truly said at 
Grenoble last year, “ Political fear is the chronic disease of France.” 
—‘Autant la France est brave, généreuse, ardente, héroique, 
désintéressée sur les champs de bataille, autant elle est hésitante, 
facile 4 troubler, 4 tromper, 4 affoler, 4 effrayer dans le domaine 
politique.” This is only too true. Memorable and tragic examples 
of this defect are to be found in history, of which a typical in- 
stance may be cited in the infamous desertion and surrender of 
Danton to the odious Terrorists, who feared his greatness. The Con- 
vention, which was full of his friends, actually voted his accusation, 
which meant his death, unanimously. Regrettable as this charac- 
teristic is in French society, it perhaps admits of explanation. 
Political courage, like military, is in a large degree, though not 
entirely, the result of training, producing that confidence of mutual 
support in the hour of need which increases tenfold the original 
stock of natural courage. Now this support is precisely what no 
French statesman can ever reckon on. When he is most sorely 
in need of it is just the time when he will receive it least. Not 
only will his enemies redouble their attacks, when they see him 
tottering, as is natural enough, but his supposed friends will discover 
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a thousand good reasons for helping him down hill. The way in 
which discredited governments suddenly collapse in France is 
remarkable. They fall flat and chaotic—like a house of cards at a puff 
—at a signal, which comes no one knows whence, but which is well 
understood to mean that they are no longer powerful or useful. 
Thus fell Louis Philippe, thus the last Empire, thus M. Thiers. 
When a party is beaten in France it disappears. Though it sat in 
all the high places but a short time before, you may seek for it with a 
lantern and not find it. It is not extinct. Far from it. There the 
tenacity to principle of which I spoke comes in. But it shams dead. 
It goes underground and abides its time, the golden time of resur- 
rection and revenge. I acknowledge that to cross the path of a 
victorious party in France-is no light matter. But the danger is 
often exaggerated, and I believe it would be faced with the well- 
known courage of the French were it not for the paralyzing dread 
or rather certainty that it would be courage thrown away, that it 
is futile to expect honest and sturdy support in the hour of danger. 
But the result to the country is disastrous. To this want of pluck is 
owing the facility with which audacious schemers can muzzle and 
chain up the watch-dogs of France. In consequence of it the French 
have acquired the fatal habit of cowering at the first crack of the 
whip, the moment any bold adventurer has the effrontery to tell them 
he means to be master. Finally, note in conclusion at what a dis- 
advantage such a temper of jealousy and mutual mistrust places 
the Republic as compared with a despot. The latteris in no danger 
of splitting up into fragments mutually hostile, while he can always 
reckon that his foes will be the prey of endless divisions. The dis- 
asters of the Republic always commence the day after its victory. 
Then jealousy, disunion, and “ambitions personnelles” begin to exert 
their baleful influence. Then the modern Saturn begins to devour 
itsown children. And unless French nature changes very much and 
very suddenly, this is the disheartening prospect destined to be for 
a long time before us. 


Il. 


Considerations of this kind, which connect the failure of the 
French to acquire not only free but stable institutions, with peculi- 
arities of the national mind, have a certain value in this sense, that 
they save many of the most valuable principles of the Revolution, if 
they condemn the human agents who have attempted to put them 
in practice. The great teacher whose recent loss we are all deplor- 
ing, in one of those luminous common-places familiar to him said: 
“Government consists of acts done by human beings,” and the in- 
ference is immediate that on the quality of the human beings who 
try to govern will the badness or goodness of the government 
depend. The French have produced individual statesmen of the 
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highest capacity: I cannot recall a period, a crisis, a day; in all their 
history when the nation has shown high, self-contained wisdom, 
self control and patient fortitude. Under a great leader whom they 
respect and trust or fear, they will accomplish wonders; without 
such a leader they become a rope of sand. I do not know whether 
the often alleged fact is true that their nervous excitability during 
the late war quite neutralised the superiority of the Chassepot over 
the needle-gun. It was impossible, so it is reported, to prevent 
them firing away their ammunition in pure loss before they could even 
see their enemies. But it is quite certain that they have an analo- 
gous disqualification for political struggles. A great crisis, instead 
of sobering them, makes them lose their heads, and when it has not 
this effect, it has another equally disastrous, that of producing a stolid 
apathy. When they do not boil over, they freeze. Both moods were 
manifested in close juxta-position quite recently, the one during the 
siege of Paris, the other in the explosion of the Commune. They 
seem incapable of hitting a medium between oriental submission and 
frantic anarchy. Their passion for clean-cut theories, their absolute 
dogmatic rigour, which looks on, compromise as a sin and a shame, 
are the more lamentable hindrances to all rational politics, inasmuch 
as it is precisely the best intellects in the country who fall the first 
victims to these foibles. He was a true Frenchman who said :— 
—‘Tant pis pour les faits,’ when they contradicted his theory. 
Hence the despotism which the crudest sophists exert over them. To 
deny facts evident as the sun at noon, costs a French political 
theoriser no trouble whatever. Proudhon acquired fame and influence 
from denying facts as certain to every Parisian as the existence of 
the Louvre or the Tuileries. 

Justice requires us to add that let the political incapacity of 
Frenchmen be as great as anybody chooses, still the peculiar difficulties 
of their position are such that the utmost practical wisdom both in 
leaders and people would hardly be disgraced by failing to surmount 
them. France is singular among the nations of the world in this 
respect, that she alone has to face the.immense Revolution which 
is carrying all modern society away from its old moorings, into 
an unknown or but dimly discerned future, without one single 
stable principle, habit, or institution to hold her together during 
the transition. Other nations are navigating the same seas, in 
craft of varying sea-worthiness, and the storm bids fair to try the 
stoutest timbers and the ablest sailors. This perilous voyage France 
is undertaking, not even on a raft, Nay, she is yet employed in 
making her raft, washed hither and thither during the operation 
by all the waves of anarchy. Other countries have got some fulcrum, 
more or less certain not to yield under strain. From San Francisco 
to Kamschatka, from Rome to the Polar Seas, the mass of mankind 
have managed to secure institutions of fair durability, under which 
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they live with average contentment. In Washington, London, 
Berlin, and St. Petersburg, men agree, more or less, to rally round 
an undisputed centre, whether it be a written declaration of inde- 
pendence, or an unwritten constitution, or an historic royal house, 
and human life moves onward, with no ideal beatitude indeed, but 
with endurable regularity. In France it is broken by earthquake 
shocks. 

Through a series of events familiar to every student of history, the 
French people failed to obtain any control over their own destinies 
till the end of the last century. Two long reigns, which, considering 
the quality of the people who suffered under them, may be regarded 
as the most infamous the world has ever seen, those of Louis XIV. 
and Louis XV., exhausted every possible form of crime, folly, and 
injustice. The old régime at last fairly stopped, through sheer 
paralysis. Further movement was impossible. Hereupon the French 
made their famous Revolution. 

But under what conditions? The problem of erecting a working 
polity of fair equity, of whatever category—popular, aristocratic, 
or monarchic—although arduous in any age, was still feasible, so 
long as the social, religious, and philosophical conceptions of Europe 
retained enough of the organic character of the Catholic feudal 
period to hold men together in subordination and discipline. While 
men believed in God and the Bible, although they might differ to 
the extent of burning one another, their differences were essentially 
superficial. This is abundantly proved by the fact that all the 
superior minds of even the sixteenth century readily turned to a 
compromise between the old and new opinions. L’Hopital, De 
Thou, Henry IV., Elizabeth, Cromwell—while respectively more or 
less staunch in their own faiths, were above all anxious for at least 
an agreement to differ. The result was that, disturbing as religious 
differences were in those days, it was still possible to isolate purely 
political constructions and enterprises from their perturbation. Riche- 
lieu could co-operate with Gustavus Adolphus, and Cromwell with 
Mazarin; and England, Holland, Switzerland, and even Germany, 
obtained such a measure of secular good government as their national 
genius respectively admitted. In some of these countries the free- 
dom and contentment were considerable; in others very small. 
But all over Europe, save in one country, men found their lot not in- 
supportable, and were willing to abide by their traditional institutions. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century such an observer as David 
Hume’ contrasts the well-being of Germany with the wretchedness 
of France. In France human endurance had reached its limit, and 
the instant an opportunity offered, her people, mad with vengeance 
and indignation, overturned the whole social fabric, destroying, as 
far they could, all traces of its very existence. 


(1) Burton’s Life of Hume, vol. i. 
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Thus France plunged into the great welter of the Revolution, 
striving with passionate ardour to re-erect, from foundation to 
turret, the social edifice which she had just overthrown, and she is 
still, with ardour and hope sadly diminished, painfully busy at the 
same task. But the difficulties, from great have grown to be almost 
insurmountable. Portentous questions, which threaten to rend 
society in sunder, concerning labour and capital, theologic faiths 
and scientific conceptions, the incorporation of the proletariate and 
the abolition of idle wealth and privilege; these and other problems 
are pressed with urgent demand for solution on a people who have 
not a single zov orw on which to rest their feet. By discarding 
Protestantism, and losing its innumerable series of graduated com- 
promises, the easy declivities which lead without shock from the past 
to the modern era, France has been compelled to confront the 
perilous transition as a leap across the abyss. It is cliff meeting 
cliff, and sheer precipice between. Hence the yawning chasms 
which divide Freneh society in all directions. The tenth and the 
twentieth centuries stand face to face lost in wonder and mutual 
loathing, and only asking for the shortest methods of annihilating 
each other. Nothing solid or secular exists which can mitigate 
their grinding collision. Thus the ordinary warmth of politics is 
raised to the white heat of religious rancour. Passions which had 
lain dormant since the sixteenth century have burst again into 
flames. Every political question is barbed and poisoned by, the 
odium theologicum. The visible politics of the hour are undeflain 
and directed by remote abstract beliefs, around which the human race 
has groped in doubt and darkness for hundreds of years. The 
esoteric metaphysics of the schools have descended to do battle in 
the streets. In the leading articles of the press, in the debates of 
the Assembly, the real points at issue are God or no God, the 
immortality or mortality of the soul, the liberty or servitude of the 
will, the spiritual or material origin of mind. We have a society 
before us in which the citizens, on the one hand, hold opinions simi- 
lar to those of Mr. Bradlaugh, and, on the other, opinions similar to 
those of Cardinal Cullen. To collect such men in a chamber and then 
expect them to transact public business is like collecting Brahmins, 
Muftis, Cardinals, and Quakers, and expecting them to issue a 
coherent syllabus of religious belief and organize a system of public 
worship. Instead of applying to business, they rend their garments, 
and wag their heads, and throw dust into the air, whenever the 
habitual tumult allows a speaker to be heard. In fact, the sad 
condition of France may be summed up thus: the anarchy is such 
that it inevitably leads to despotism, and the despotism fatally 
becomes such as inevitably to lead to a new outburst of anarchy. 

James Correr Morison. 

















DE MAILLET. 


Tue name of De Maillet has lately attracted attention from its being 
supposed that he who bore it, to some extent anticipated the current 
doctrine of the evolution of organic life. This, the most popularly 
interesting speculation of our day, he is even sometimes spoken of as 
having originated, or at least revived, in modern times. But his 
claim to such distinction is probably much overrated. A short 
account of “ Telliamed,” the work in which his theories are ex- 
pounded, will suffice to show this, and at the same time disclose 
where, if-anywhere, his real merit lay. 

De Maillet was born a.p. 1659. The French Government sent 
him, at the age of twenty-three, as consul-general to Egypt. There, 
observing the country and reading Herodotus’s account of it, the 
central idea of his system occurred to him. The growth of the 
Delta he thought explicable only by the diminution of the sea; 
though Herodotus—a better geologist—attributes it to the mud 
brought down by the Nile. After being employed in a similar 
capacity at Leghorn and elsewhere, De Maillet was pensioned, and 
retired to Marseilles, where he died in 1738. He published nothing 
himself, but left writings which were edited by the Abbé Mascrier. 
Begides ‘“ Telliamed,” they comprised a description of Egypt; but, 
judging from the former work, the latter cannot be recommended 
as a guide-book without verifying its depositions. His biographer 
praises De Maillet’s religious zeal, especially as displayed in Egypt, 
by establishing and protecting Catholic missionaries in the midst of 
infidels and schismatics, and indignantly repudiates the slur of 
atheism which some-had sought to cast upon him. At the same time 
it is allowed that his imagination was, perhaps, a trifle too frisky, and 
liable to kick over the traces. Not only was the daring of his 
opinions such as to demand an apology from the abbé, but he was 
too easily impressed with belief in’ stories, intrinsically incredible, 
which seemed evidence to his purpose; and when even proofs of this 
sort failed, was willing, Iam afraid, to have resort, however incon- 
sistently, to such acts of special creation in his own works, as ‘he 
was reluctant to admit in nature. 

But early scientific inquirers, like early travellers, do not appre- 
ciate exact truthfulness at the value.it acquires in the minds of their 
successors; or perhaps it is better to say that they are bent on con- 
veying a true feeling, rather than a true idea. Imbued with a vague 
sense of besetting marvels far greater than they have ascertained.; 
seeking sympathy with their wonder; deeming it well for the insti- 
gation of others that it should be shared; and aware that it cannot 
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be communicated by the bare detail of their actual results; they add 
from imagination enough to do justice to reality, sacrificing the intel- 
lectual to the emotional correspondence. Such, in part (charitably 
viewed), may be the semi-conscious origin of philosophical romances, 
among which “ Telliamed” is most fairly to be classed. The book is 
written in the form of dialogues between an Indian philosopher and 
a French missionary. The scene is laid at Cairo. The Indian 
philosopher is the chief speaker, and, of course, to be supposed 
responsible for all the heresies. The missionary only puts in a 
remark at long intervals; admires the ingenuity of the system, 
suggests a difficulty, deprecates an extravagance; but on the whole 
listens with such complacency as would hardly recommend him to a 
modern society. The discourse extends over six days—possibly in 
allusion to the period assigned to creation in Genesis. 

The dialogues are introduced with an apologetic preface, which 
explains that the obnoxious plausibilities about to be broached, touch- 
ing the eternity of matter and motion, and the origin of man, with 
objections to the universality of the deluge, are not dogmas, but 
merely hypotheses and conjectures of a warm imagination. Not 
that reproach can be escaped on this account. The mere fact of 
novelty will be sufficient to condemn the book in the judgment of 
those who, “though we give them very good reasons, have a privi- 
lege not to yield to the best reasons, if they do not like them.” Some 
arguments are even urged in defence of these hypotheses and conjec- 
tures; amongst them, one now familiar, that it displays greater 
wisdom to have created the universe self-conservative, than if it had 
been left in constant need of readjustment. But let it pass; faith 
is above reason: religion is one thing, and philosophy another. Since 
a deal to this effect was inevitable, it is a relief to have it concen- 
trated at the outset, and well over. 

Of the six dialogues of which the treatise consists, the first three 
are taken up with proofs of the proposition, that the lands of our 
planet have been formed in the bosom of the sea, which once stood 
above the highest mountains, but has since diminished to its 
present bulk, and is still decreasing. The fourth notices some other 
hypotheses which have been started on the same subject. The-fifth 
pursues the consequences of the author’s view with respect to the 
past, present, and future states of the universe. The sixth is on the 
origin of men and animals. 

The substance of the first four dialogues may be briefly stated. 
The Indian philosopher says his name is Telliamed (Demaillet, spelt 
backwards). To find proofs of the diminution of the sea has been 
the object of his life, as it had been of his father’s and grandfather’s* 
before him. The evidence which satisfied the three of the truth of 
their opinion was, chiefly, the different strata of which they saw the 


(1), Mythical personages. 
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land to be composed, which must have been formed successively, and 
could only have been deposited in the sea. This was further indi- 
cated by the fossils which these strata contained—sea-weeds, corals, 
fish-bones, shells, whole oyster-beds, and even ships and parts of 
ships petrified. Moreover, the process was still going on in the 
deep sea, at the mouths of rivers, and in lakes. But since such fossils 
are found in every part of the world and on the tops of the highest 
mountains, all that is now dry land must once have been covered 
by the ocean, which, from that elevation, has sunk to its present 
level. The alternative explanation, that the land has risen, does not 
seem to have occurred either to the grandfather or to his descendants. 

This hypothesis is worked out with considerable ingenuity of 
application. The existence of mountains is accounted for thus :— 
The sea is traversed by numerous currents, which carry along with 
them sand, and weeds, and other substances, and whilst in motion 
do not deposit them. But if, as sometimes happens, two or more 
currents cross one another, just such a conflict ensues as between the 
sea and a river at its mouth, with a like result, namely, the formation 
of a ridge or bar by the subsidence of the mud and other materials 
which they contained. This explanation of the origin of mountains 
the grandfather obtained by employing divers, who were able to 
“stay under water for several hours,” observing the course of currents 
and the configuration of the bottom, and who, on coming up, supplied 
him with such useful and pertinent information as entitled them to 
be well paid. 

The cognate difficulty, that if all strata were formed by settlement 
in the sea they ought all to be horizontal, whereas many are in- 
clined, or even perpendicular (the crucial test of such hypotheses), 
Telliamed tries to meet by supposing that currents sometimes wear 
away the base of a cliff, as rivers do their banks, until the upper part 
topples over and stands on end. Another way in which perpendicu- 
lar strata may be formed, he says, is by currents depositing materials 
on the side of a cliff, as whitewash is applied to a wall. To white- 
wash a wall to the depth of a few hundred feet would, of course, take 
time ; but time is of no account in geology. 

This system, now, is commended by its usefulness; it enables us to 
discover the age of the earth, or rather how long a period has elapsed 
since the highest mountains emerged, and to calculate how much 
longer it will be before the total disappearance of the sea renders it 
uninhabitable. We have only to observe (by a method suggested 
by Telliamed’s grandfather) how much the sea sinks in a century or 
other period of time, and then, given the height of Chimularee and 
the depth of the ocean, the reckonings are easy. Telliamed himself 
estimates the rate of subsidence to be about a yard in a thousand 
years. 

As to what has become of all the water which has disappeared up 
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to the present time (another crux), Telliamed says it has not re- 
mained on the planet, merely changing its place or withdrawing into 
the centre, nor contracted by cooling and effervescence, both which 
opinions have been maintained ; but the true account is reserved until 
the fifth day. He is aware that others before him have taught that 
in the beginning the waters overflowed the world, and mentions 
with special approval the systems of Palissi, and of the learned Omar 
of Samarcand. Several opinions on the nature of fossils, and how 
they got in the places where we find them, are then noticed and 
refuted. Some denied that they ever belonged to living creatures, 
calling them effects of chance or freaks and sports of nature ;—her 
“?’prentice han’” she tried on fossils. Many thought they were 
veritable organic remains, which were sunk into the earth, or carried 
to the mountain-tops by the deluge'—-a sentiment which still 
survives. Others held them to have been transported thither by 
subterranean canals. And one Langius was of opinion that seeds 
and parts of seeds of plants and animals were thus conveyed under- 
ground, and there fertilized, producing, respectively, plants and 
animals and parts of plants and animals. But the suggestion that 
fossils were created by the father of lies, with a special view to 
deceiving a scientific and untoward generation, was reserved for our 
own age. 

But now, on the fifth day, the obligation of answering the 
question, “‘ What has become of all the water?” can no longer be 
deferred. Hard is the task, involving no less than the invention of 
a system of astronomy; which the reader will observe to be founded 
on that of Descartes. The following brief account of it omits much 
entertaining detail, and alters the order of Telliamed’s exposition. 

Space is strewn with innumerable stars, which are of the nature of 
our sun, and swathed in seas of fire. These, by their heat, both them- 
selves revolve, and communicate their motion to the streaming skirts 
of matter which surround them, each as far as the limits of its 
influence. Caught in the vortices thus formed, the planets are 
whirled around, the swifter the nearer, the slower the more remote. 
But we know that stars sometimes appear in places where none had 
before been seen ; others are missed from their accustomed stations, 
and may either, after an interval, burst forth again, or return no 
more. This shows that they are not immutable, but have times at 
which they are lit up, and periods after which they are consumed. 
On the face of our own sun spots have been seen, and these no doubt 
are caused by accumulation of the ashes of his burning. 

Now since the heat of the sun is the source of all the motions of 


(1) It is only fair to those who took this view to observe, that the deluge was to their 
minds a vera causa; they supposed themselves to have evidence of it independently of 
the phenomena (fossil and other) which it was called in to explain, and were therefore 
warranted in preferring it to any other hypothesis, until its inadequacy should be 
proved. 
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his vortex, in proportion as he gets burnt out, and cools, these motions 
slacken; at the same time he himself, having become lighter, is 
carried by levity away from the centre of his system. In this event 
there are two possibilities, —either the nearest planet (such as 
Mercury) ‘may by this time have caught fire, and be -ready to take 
his place as president and prime-mover—in which case the late sun 
becomes a planet, and the affairs of the company :go on ‘much as 
before—or else—if no planet be yet qualified to become'a sun—the 
motions of the vortex cease, the company is wound up and dissolved, 
and the several members, on their own accounf and by their proper 
motions, rush away into-space. 

Very good; but how about the water? Well, let us imagine our 
planet buried in its seas, as it has been proved it once was. ‘Sun- 
beams, splashing in the universal ocean and spattering the water 
into the air, by a true evaporation, carry it off toward the limits of 
the vortex, and, unless stopped by another planet on the road, de- 
posit it there. Thither, too, these serviceable rays convey particles of 
dust, what of the ‘sun’s proper substance themselves contain,‘and all 
the rust and offscourings of the shining worlds, and there, on the 
marches of neighbouring vortices, in a sort of interstellar limbo, 
heap them up together in vast chaotic wastes. 

If this process goes on until the earth is dry, the volcanoes‘already 
active on its surface (fed from ‘the fats and oils of dead animals, 
especially whales) will cover the whole globe, and convert ‘it into a 
sun. But if, before that event, the present vortex is dissolved, and 
our earth, wandering away and entering into another vortex, re- 
volves ‘there in some moist exterior orbit, it may gather again as 
much water as it has lost, and again be covered by the sea. Perhaps, 
could we dig deep enough, in the ruins of many successive ‘worlds 
lying one above the other, with all their mountains and valleys, their 
cities and populations, we should find evidence that this had already 
often happened. Or, again, if, in such a migration, the water 
acquired should not be enough to quite submerge the land, its 
inhabitants might survive. Telliamed, indeed, is of opinion that 
a few thousand years ago this really came to pass; that from ‘the 
partial return of the sea then occurring, the wide-spread but ex- 
aggerated traditions of a deluge arose; and that by-supposing our 
orbital motion in the last ‘vortex to’ have been much more rapid 
than it is in the present (so that ‘the year was then shorter), we may 
best account for the long ‘lives attributed to the patriarchs. 

Such is the:substance of the first five dialogues. Much hasmeces- 
sarily been omitted which might raise the book ‘in the reader’s esti- 
mation, and much of the other sort. True, that better things were 
known‘at'the'time it was written ; ‘that it abounds -with licenses ‘of 
philosophical romance; that it proceeds, less pardonably, upon the 
tacit resolution, “my system, right or wrong ;” that in consequence 
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it draws to itself the suspicion which must fall upon any hypothesis 
that explains with impartial facility facts and fictions; and that it 
has that damning characteristic of Cartesianism, the inextricable 
blending of the great with the little, the sublime with the ingenious. 
Yet it is in this part of “Telliamed,” I should say, that any real 
merit of the work must be sought. For, on the other hand, it is 
here plain that, without having neglected to study what had pre- 
viously been said on his subject, the author has himself been an 
extensive, if not an unprejudiced, observer and thinker. The argu- 
ment is largely grounded on personal knowledge, and often deviates 
into ancillary surmises of manifest spontaneity and some shrewdness. 
His incipient naturalism extends to exclusion of the supernatural, 
though not of the artificial, and results in suggestions not con- 
temptible, and indeed (during the first four days) not essentially 
differing from that Neptunian theory which subsequently became 
for a time so acceptable ‘from the hands of Werner. Even the 
wilder imaginations of the fifth dialogue, with their resolute self- 
emancipation from conventional notions of time and space, and 
thorough “ taking:away of the bounds of the universe,” were still a 
desirable medicine for most minds. The linking on of geology to 
astronomy, though fanciful, is a point of interest. And in the con- 
ception of the interrelatedness of worlds, we have an anticipation of 
to-day’s feelings, if not of to-day’s ideas. 

Now, however, we come to the speculation for which alone De 
Maillet is remembered. The dialogue of the sixth day, it has been 
mentioned, is on the origin of men and animals. Telliamed begins 
by remarking that, among many opinions which have been held con- 
cerning the origin of the earth’s ‘inhabitants, one is that they have 
come from the sea. This view his own system now establishes; for if 
the land was once ‘covered with water, they must either have come 
from the ‘sea or have been created, and (matter and ‘motion being 
eternal) the latter alternative is absurd. The land, then, was peopled 
from the sea, and a little consideration will convince us that this 
hypothesis agrees with common experience. 

In the first place it is clear'that our vegétation has come from the 
sea. ‘All species of land plants have marine prototypes. The fisher- 
men of Marseilles find in their nets “clusters of white and black 
grapes, ‘peach-trees, pear-trees, prune-trees, apple-trees, and all sorts 
of flowers... . ... I was there presented with a cluster of black sea 
grapes. It was at the time of the vintage, and there were two 
grapes perfectly ripe.””* 

The same is true of animals. ‘‘ As for terrestrial animals I observe 
that there are none of them, whether walking, flying, or creeping, the 
similar species of which-are not found in the sea; and the'passage of 
which, from one of ‘these elements ‘to another, is not only:possible 
and probable, but even supported by a prodigious number of 


(1) I quote from the English translation of 1750. 
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examples.” ? According to the testimony of his grandfather’s divers 
and others, fish are chiefly of two kinds—those that swim about 
freely, and those which keep to the rocks and bottom. From the 
former sort birds have sprung; from the latter, cattle and creeping 
things. If you observe you will see that fish and birds are coloured 
and mottled just alike, that one has fins where the other has wings, 
and swims as the other flies.” 


Remembering that Telliamed believes our race to have survived 
a recent migration from another solar system, we may expect him to 
take easy views of the adaptability of organisms. But the passage 
from living in water to living in air is, he says, more natural than 
we are apt to think ; for, on the one hand, air contains many par- 
ticles of water, and, on the other hand, water is only “ air impreg- 
nated with many parts more coarse, humid, and weighty.” 


‘*Consider even the necessity of the passage in some circumstances; for 
example, when the sea has left them (aquatic animals) in lakes, whose waters 
are so diminished that they have been forced to accustom themselves to live 
upon land.” It may be that winged or flying fish, coming too near the shore, 
‘* have fallen among reeds or herbage, whence it was not possible for them to 
resume their flight to the sea, by which means they have contracted a greater 
facility of flying. Then their fins, being no longer bathed in the sea water, 
were split and became warped by their dryness. While they found among the 
reeds and herbage among which they fell, any aliments to support them, the 
vessels of their fins, being separated, were lengthened and clothed with beards ; 
or, to speak more justly, the membranes which before kept them adherent to 
each other, were metamorphosed. The beard formed of these warped membranes 
was lengthened. The skin of these animals was insensibly covered with a down 
of the same colour with the skin, and this down gradually increased. The little 
fins they had under their belly, and which, like their wings, helped them to 
swim in the sea, became feet and served them to walk on the land. “There were 
also other small changes in their figure. The beak and neck of some were 
lengthened, and those of others shortened. The conformity, however, of the 
first figure subsists in the whole, and it will always be easy to know it 
The transformation of a caterpillar into a butterfly would be a thousand times 
more hard to believe than that of fish into birds, if the metamorphosis was not 
daily made before our eyes. ..... How easy it is to conceive the change of a 
winged fish flying in the water, sometimes even in the air, into a bird flying 
always in the air, in the manner I have explained! ..... If a hundred 
thousand have perished in contracting the habitude, yetif two have acquired it, 
they are sufficient to give birth to the species.” ® 


As for cattle and creeping things, their passage from a life under the 
ocean wave to one ashore, is still easier. To say nothing of reptiles, are 

(1) Just after this occurs the following passage: ‘ We may even say that among fish 
of the same species there is always some difference according to the difference of the 
seas; whether we have placed under the same class, species which only approach to 
each other, or whether these fish are really of the same species, only with some differ- 
ence in their form. Thus the species of sea fish, which have entered into rivers and 
stocked them, have undergone some change in their figure, as well as in their taste.’’ 
This hesitating notice of the adjustment of species to new circumstances, is the only 
sober one the’book contains; far too sober to be of any use to its author. 

(2) A glimpse of the argument from homologous parts; but he seems to think the 
exercise of analogous functions equally good evidence of descent. 


(3) This last sentence takes for granted hereditary transmission, and remotely, survival 
of the fittest. 
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there not sea-apes, just like those of the land, and is there not a fish 
with two teeth, like those of the elephant? There are twenty kinds 
of sea-calves. ‘‘The lion, the ox, the hog, the wolf, the camel, the 
cat, the goat, the sheep, have also fish in the sea similar to them.” 

It is time, however, to come to the origin of Man. And here 
Telliamed says he will not quote the ancients, and “ what Pliny, who 
is perhaps unjustly branded as a liar, has said concerning a Triton, 
who was seen in the sea playing on the flute ;” nor will he speak of 
mermaids and sirens, but ‘adhere to well-attested facts which have 
happened in our own time, and which every one has an opportunity 
of inquiring into.’ Whereupon, for fourteen pages, he goes on to 
relate such “ well-attested facts” touching sea-men, who in divers 
places have been seen or caught, as may be commended to the con- 
sideration of whoever is investigating the value of the written testi- 
mony of eye-witnesses. The deponents, who perhaps would be 
“unjustly branded as liars,’ put all who have seen the sea-serpent 
to crimson shame. But whether their highly finished narratives 
were the result of minute misapprehension or painstaking mendacity, 
they seem to have been sustained in their labour by no other motive 
than love of art for its own sake and devotion to the cause. 

It is needless to cite any of these stories, but important to observe 
that, in order to prove that men arose out of the sea, De Maillet thinks 
it necessary to show that men still live there. Far from supposing 
that men descend from common fish, as Anaximander is said to have 
taught; he even holds that there are different species of land-men, 
and that these proceed from as many distinct species of sea-men. 
After describing, as peculiar, two sea-men, who, instead of hair and 
a beard, had on the head a kind of moss about an inch long, and 
very short down on the chin, he says, “ This difference of hair and 
beard among sea-men proves that both those of the human race who 
have long hair, such as the whites, and those who have on the head 
and chin a kind of wool, as the blacks, equally derive their origin 
from the sea.” Elsewhere: ‘“ But I shall ask you, in general, 
whether you believe that the black men are descended from the 
white ?’”—-where he implies that the reverse assumption is just as 
absurd, and refers to Mahomet as of the same opinion. He also 
mentions as distinct species, giants, dwarfs, wild men,’ and men with 
tails.? All these must severally have had their origin in correspond- 

(1) As instances of wild men are noticed, 1, certain dumb men of Madagascar; 2, a 
gorilla (probably) ; 3, two orang-outangs. Of the last, he says: “If we could not say 
that these living creatures were men, yet they resembled them so much that it would 
have been rashness to pronounce that they were only brutes.’’ Surely : the distinction 
now made so much of, between man and the other primates, is far from having been 


acknowledged everywhere, at all times, and by all men, and to insist on the invidious 
refinement is a matter for private responsibility. 

(2) There are pages of cases of men with tails, nearly all contemporaries, and some 
personal acquaintances. The caudal peculiarity is usually accompanied by great hairy- 


ness, and physical strength ; but whether by arboreal tastes and dread of exposing the 
ears is not said. 
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ing aquatic races, though, as the latter are not yet all discovered, 
it is impossible to assign it definitely. 

The migration from sea to land is usually made in cold regions, 
where the air is dampest, heaviest, and most like water. This partly 
explains why we never witness. it; and also, by-the-bye, how it was 
that the southern parts of Asia and Europe were peopled from the 
north. 

But should the fact, that men now inhabit. the sea, be deemed 
insufficient to prove that it was the cradle of the human race, other 
evidence is forthcoming. The Chilinese have a tradition interpretable 
to that effect ; a microscope shows our skin still to be covered with 
scales; we continue to feel invigorated after bathing; and, as a 
clincher, to this day men sometimes return to the first estate. About 
forty years ago the Dutch ship Swallow, commanded by Captain 
Baker, was cruising off the coast of Holland, when a sea-man came 
aboard, and asked, in Dutch, for a pipe of tobacco—a natural request, 
which was readily granted him. ‘He was covered with scales, 
and had hands like the fins of a fish.” To account for himself, he 
said that, at the age of eighteen, being shipwrecked, when the rest 
of the crew were drowned, he had readjusted himself to primitive 
conditions, Captain Baker wanted to catch him, but the sea-man, 
having his weather-eye open, threw away the pipe, and dived home 
again. The crew of the Swallow “ forthwith drew up an account of 
the fact, which they deposited with the Admiralty at Amsterdam.” 
How such reversion is possible is then explained physiologically, in 
a way which is perhaps justified to the author’s mind by the reflec- 
tion that he is talking to marines. But the explanation had better 
not be given, lest the reader should run away to sea, in the belief 
that he possesses the requisite peculiarities. 

The missionary is now nearly ready to grant that the land has been 
colonized from the sea, but would like to know whence the sea was 
colonized. ‘In order to understand this economy of Nature,” Tellia- 
med replies, “ imagine to yourself, sir, that the whole extent of the 
air which our eyes see, the opaque globes which they perceive, and 
those which they do not discover, and even the parts of: the inflamed 
globes which are not. as yet penetrated by the fire; imagine, I say, 
that the whole of this space is full of the seeds of everything which 
can live on theearth.” As to whether these seeds come into existence 
by the laws of nature or by creation, he is polite enough to profess 
indifference. They are invisible, thickest around the opaque globes, 
and fertilized by the heat of the sun in the bosom of the sea. Ina 


(1) This item needs to be reconciled with the growth of our powers of speech and 
reason, which Telliamed alleges to have occurred since we came ashore. If momentary 
contact with our native element is so beneficial, why were we not most rational and con- 
versable whilst it was our constant environment? Was that too much of a good thing ? 
or were its acoustic properties unfavourable? or is our subsequent endowment com- 
pensatory ? Probably reason and speech are looked on by the author as quite acci- 
dental, being specifically less important than quality of hair or colour of skin. 
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drop of water taken from a solution of herbs, a microscope will show 
us “a prodigious number of animals of different species . . . . Some 
of them have a human form, like that of an infant in swaddling clothes, 
their arms being, no doubt, too slender to appear.... . We may 
see them grow, since their parts are daily augmented.” Then, 
pointing out the exact agreement between his own system and the 
missionary’s sacred books, the Indian philosopher concludes, leaving 
his friend amazed. 

What, now, is the sum of De Maillet’s doctrine of the origin of 
men and animals? That the seeds of all things, each after its kind, 
are diffused throughout the universe ; that they are fertilized in the 
sea, where first all the different species of animals (and plants) attain 
maturity ; that, being matured, they may take to the land, and live 
there, and even subsequently return to the sea. Here is no thought 
of development, as at present understood. Such hints of it (or of 
allied. notions) as he discovers, have been referred to in foot-notes ; 
they are such as might have fallen from any one. at random, and he 
makes no use of them in working out his system. The names of 
land animals transferred, for fanciful resemblances, to fish. mislead 
him; but the striking family likeness of vertebrates. is unnoticed. 
He has no glimpse of the relationship of species, of secular pro- 
cession, complexity built upon simplicity, variety issuing out of 
uniformity. As many kinds of creatures as exist, so many different 
kinds of seeds sprung forth, or were created. At most a temporary 
duplication is allowed. This is interesting: ‘‘ A Chinese author has 
asserted. that men were only a species. of ape, more perfect than 
those which did not speak. Though I am far from adopting this 
opinion, yet,’ &c, De Maillet is, in fact, a, great stickler for the 
stability even of varieties; if there are differences among men, or 
dogs, or monkeys, they are all to be traced to distinct sea-ancestors, 
and.so back to the germs. 

It seems, then, that De Maillet has no claim to have the develop- 
ment hypothesis. affiliated to him, however remotely. Discussing 
Lamarck’s hypothesis, and noticing his assertion of the priority of 
marine to terrestrial types, Sir C. Lyell points out that this is similar 
to the opinion of De Maillet. And so far, indeed, there is a resem- 
blance; accompanied, however, by great differences. In Lamarck’s 
view, the evolution of terrestrial from marine animals takes place 
very gradually, is marked by increasing complexity, and is ascribed 
to causes which are real, if inadequate. Our Indian philosopher be- 
trays no such symptoms of sanity; as to causes he neither knows 
nor cares, observes no progress in organization, and supposes. that 
the change of a fish into a bird may happen, as a sort of episode, 
during a single generation, Only for the vaguest suggestion could 
Lamarck have been indebted to this sixth dialogue, and such sug- 
gestion might have come to him from other sources. 


CaRVETH READ. 
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Ir must have happened not unfrequently to those who have never 
had occasion or opportunity to make up their minds as to the 
expediency of granting Letters-patent for Inventions, to have 
attended in an attitude of simple inquiry a meeting held for the 
discussion of the principles involved in it. Any one who has thus 
attended in the hopes of obtaining clearer views of an obscure subject 
must have been not a little disconcerted, as the argument went on, 
to find how little agreement there was’ between the disputants as to 
first principles and elementary facts. One fact especially, as to 
which he has always supposed there must be a general consent among 
those conversant with the subject, undergoes, he is concerned to notice, 
a wonderful transformation on being presented to him from opposite 
sides. What, he is anxious to know, would be the effect upon 
inventors generally if Patent Laws were abolished altogether? The 
thoroughgoing advocate of the privilege insists on its being admitted 
as an axiom that but for some such shield provided for him by the 
State the inventor would work stealthily and, whenever it was 
possible, carry the secret of his discovery with him tothe grave. The 
opponent of patent rights, on the other hand, ridicules the idea that 
trade secrets can be kept at all, or that an invention which has once 
proved itself useful in practice can possibly die out. As regards the 
possibility of secret working, he has ready a variety of anecdotes and 
cases drawn from the sober repertory of law reports, to prove that 
the ingenuity of the infringer has always been more than a match 
for the precautions of the inventor, and that moreover, when in his 
turn in the character of an outraged patentee, the inventor is bent 
upon detecting the infringer at his work, he does so in spite of all the 
subterfuges and precautions a guilty conscience can suggest. The 
attack where there is a secret to be stormed is always, he will tell 
you, stronger than the defence. That the following “true story ” 
will have any influence upon the views of the parties to the debate 
it would be venturesome indeed to say, the policy of Letters-patent 
for Inventions lying just within that portion of debateable land on 
which men, otherwise at one upon the dogmas of Political Economy, 
are found arrayed on opposite sides, and into the discussion of which 
something of theological acrimony has managed to find its way. 

The story tells how, nearly a hundred years ago, two men entirely, 
so far as one can see, unconnected with each other, discovered 
about the same time a very beautiful art, supposed to have been 
Photography — possibly Photography in colour; how, notwith- 
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standing that a Patent Law was in full operation, they practised 
their art in secret, and how, with a strong suspicion in the case of 
one of them, that it was suppressed for purposes of State, the inven- 
tion suddenly disappeared. 

A few words will suffice to tell how “the photographs of the 
last century,” as, without prejudice, we will call them for the 
nonce, were brought to light. At the gates of the sumptuous 
palace at South Kensington, in which Ornamental Art has been en- 
throned,—to the right as you enter, in a shed, or rather congeries 
of sheds, lie the treasures of her sister—the Cinderella of the family, 
Industrial Art. Huddled together in this mean, ill-constructed store, 
are masterpieces of inventive skill and glorious relics of inventors 
now no more, of which the nation may well be proud. Here may 
be seen the famous original of Trevethick’s locomotive (as old as 
1803), “Puffing Billy” (Hedley’s locomotive), and Stephenson’s 
“Rocket” (that killed Huskisson) ; the “ Parent Engine of Steam 
Navigation,” as it is here affectionately labelled, that drove Patrick 
Miller, of Dalswinton, along his lake at the rate of five miles an 
hour in 1788; and, placed as if to court comparison with this 
primeval form, beautifully finished models of the engines of the “‘ Great 
Eastern,” the models actually larger than the veritable engine of 
Dalswinton ; the screw propeller (Bennett Woodcroft’s) used in 
the first experiments made with that contrivance in an English 
ship of war; the reaping machine of the Scotch parson, Patrick 
Bell (parent and archetype of all other reapers on either side of 
the Atlantic), which closed a working career of forty years only 
to enjoy well-earned repose in Cinderella’s cave; Arkwright’s original 
models of carding and spinning machinery,—historical models and 
engines, in short, in magnificent profusion. 

It was in endeavouring to add to these trophies a noble relic, 
Watt’s “Sun and Planet ”’ engine, the first device whereby the motion 
of a piston was imparted to a wheel, that one of the many zealous 
s:rvants in Cinderella’s household stumbled on the traces of the 
“Lost Art.” The liberality of Mr. Boulton, a descendant of 
Matthew Boulton, had placed the engine at the disposal of the 
Commissioners of Patents, and this offer was shortly followed by 
a not less liberal proposal from the representative of Watt, viz., 
to add to the collection at South Kensington the contents of Watt’s 
workshop at Handsworth, every article in which was then standing 
as it stood when the great inventor died. The condition attached 
to the latter gift marks the limit of the public spirit that dictated it. 
The Commissioners were to provide suitable accommodation for its 
display—a simple stipulation with the terms of which they have 
never yet been in a condition to comply. 


On the morning of Tuesday, the 17th of December, 1861, Sir 
VOL. XIV. N.S. F 
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Francis Pettit Smith, then Mr. Smith, an honoured fellow labourer 
of Mr. Bennett Woodcroft’s in the work of introducing the screw 
propeller into ships, left London for Birmingham, to make arrange- 
ments, in his capacity of Curator of the Patent Museum, for the 
transfer to that establishment of the “Sun and Planet.” Beyond this 
he had no mission, and, beyond collecting any records he might 
chance upon with reference to steam engines of early date, no 
thought of instituting any inquiries. Before night he was destined 
to fall in with strange objects that launched him and many others 
for many a day upon a sea of speculation of a very different kind. 

On reaching Birmingham Sir Francis at once proceeded to Soho, 
where he was received by Mr. Price, a gentleman who had acted as 
the agent of the Boulton family for nearly thirty years. While 
discussing various matters connected with the establishment of 
steam machinery at Soho, Mr. Price opened some of the drawers in 
the office, and pulled out of them some old papers, among them two 
“crumpled up like old dusters.” Flattened out, these are found to 
be pictures of so singular a kind that, unless they are attributable to 
photography, it seems hard to account for their production. The 
suggestion of photography is no sooner made by his visitor than Mr. 
Price takes from a drawer—a parcel inscribed “Sun picture of Soho 
House, the residence of Matthew Boulton, before the alteration of 
1791”! Within the parcel, face to face, are found two silvered plates, 
and on them—common daguerreotypes! Leaving behind him direc- 
tions for the transmission of the “Sun and Planet,” and musing 
much on the singular appearance of the pictures he has seen, Sir 
Francis returned to town. 

It will be surprising only to those to whom the history of the 
thousand and one delusions that have at different times taken posses- 
sion of the public mind is unknown, to see how confidently and in what 
numbers, so soon as the ante-daguerreotypian theory of photography 
is broached, confirmatory volunteers come trooping in. One gentleman 
in his zeal for the new idea produces a glass positive portrait, 
which has been so long in his family that no one can remember 
anything of the original. He proposes in forwarding it to Sir 
Francis to obtain a table-rapped certificate from “ the spirits” as 
to the individual pourtrayed, and thus supply indisputable evidence 
of the antiquity of the art. One can feel for a discoverer beset with 
such auxiliaries! In much the same spirit a family tradition of Scho 
was disinterred, one that promised not merely to reveal the nature of 
the art that had perished, but actually to disclose the wicked means 
employed for bringing it to its end. That Josiah Wedgwood’s 


(1) “If they are photographs,” is the judgment of the Photographic News, reviewing 
the subjects of the discovery so long afterwards as November, 1863, “ we have made no 
progress in reproduction—possibly retrogressed.”’ 
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Paris agent should have borne the name of Daguerre was a circum- 
stance invested all at once with wonderful significance ! 

Our story, from the period when the “ Shepherd and Shepherdess ”’ 
pictures were rescued from the obscurity of the office drawer at Soho, 
is best followed in the correspondence which ensued between Mr. 
Price, who remained in Birmingham, and Sir F. Smith, after his 
return to town. On the 3rd December, 1862, after some remarks 
as to the silver plates (innocent impostors in whom we shall lose 
all our interest directly), Mr. Price writes :— 


‘The other photos you saw had a number scored on the face, 7, 6, or 9, and 
these I still hope to get for you in a day or two. I don’t want to tease you too 
much, but suppose I could give you a clue to the camera which made these 
pictures! I had it once, and did not know what it was for. Some thirteen 
years ago I showed it to a friend of mine, and he appeared so delighted with it 
that I could not help giving it to him. When I cleared out Mr. Boulton’s old 
library, Miss Wilkinson told me to take away ‘all that rubbish,’ and do what 
I liked with it. The camera and these old pictures were amongst the rubbish. Little 
did I think what they were.” 


On the 16th December, he informs Sir Francis :— 


‘* T saw an auctioneer to-day who some years ago was a common dealer and 
broker. He knew Mr. Powell (the gentleman to whom the camera had been 
given), and when I inquired if he knew his address, the subject of the sun 
pictures came up. He reminded me that some years ago, when I turned out 
all the rubbish and waste paper from the library at Soho, he bought the old 
scrap paper, and amongst it was a very curious picture which he could not 
make out. I did not recollect any picture being amongst the rubbish. He 
says that in sorting it over he found it and put it on one side. Since then he 
has frequently brought it out, and has always become bewildered as to what it 
is. He says it is neither chalk, crayon, Indian ink, paint, or painting. He 
will bring it up for me to see. It is in two parts, he says, and from its general 
description I suppose it is a brother or sister of those I sent you.” 


On the 19th December, he writes:— 


‘*The broker who has got the other pictures expects to be paid. Of course 
I made very light of them. As he bought them merely as waste paper, I said 
he ought to return them to me as such. Iasked him what he wanted for them, 
and he merely said he would consider of it. They should be secured by all 
means. They are very beautiful.” 


The reply is a telegram from Sir Francis, “Don’t give him time 
to think, but get pictures at once, lowest price you can.” On the 
22nd, after assuring his correspondent that he will if possible get 
the pictures for him, Mr. Price proceeds to notice the family tradi- 
tion I have adverted to. It has to be collated out of the experi- 
ences of one Townsend, an old man who had died some eight years 
before, and who had been Mr. Boulton’s “cad,” or handy man, and 
was well known in that capacity to the members of the celebrated 
Lunar Society, which held its meetings at Soho. “In thinking 
over these pictures,” Price writes, “I recollect old Townsend in his 
gossip telling me that they (the great men) used to have pictures on 
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the table, not the pictures themselves, but the likenesses of the 
pictures. . . . He explained ‘ they’ were in a dark tent and nothing 
but a picture on the table.” 

In January of the following year, the auctioneer has discovered 
‘‘two more beautiful old sun pictures” among the rubbish, and 
these are duly ransomed and added to the others. On the 5th 
February, Price writes, “ Boulton and Fothergill sold pictures 
painted in oil by the dozen at very low prices, and I firmly believe 
that I have a clue to the secret, but am not yet quite ready to give 
you details.” In confirmation of his views he forwards from among 
the papers in the Soho office, a batch of copies of invoices and 
orders for “square mechanical paintings,” and “oval pictures in 
forms of medallions.” Some of the “ mechanical paintings ” were of 
great size. In a letter written by a customer in July, 1781, we have 
the wish expressed that “ Rynaldo preventing Armina from stabbing 
herself” could be had in a smaller form than that in which it was 
being published,—fifty inches by forty. 

On the 23rd May, Price announces a very mysterious circum- 
stance that has come to his knowledge. After remarking that the 
entries in the Soho books prove that a great many of these pictures 
must be somewhere among the nobility and gentry of London, he 
goes on, “I think Government had something to do with the suspension of 
the trade, because the person who held the secret was offered a pension. . .” 
A few days later, on the 29th May, he is fast losing faith (we shall 
see how justly directly) in the silver plates; but is being daily 
fortified in his belief in the new theory as to the paper pictures that 
ure cropping up. ‘“ Eginton’s name,” he writes, “is erased in many 
places in the old books. All this is a mystery. ... Boulton and 
Kiginton I believe alone knew the secret, and with them it died.” 

Before noticing the very remarkable piece of evidence (the “ Dart- 
mouth Letter”) on which this conjecture of Government action is 
based, let us say a word about Eginton, the pensioner that was to be, 
who now for the first time appears upon the scene. He is certainly no 
mythological personage, for his biography is contained in the prosaic 
register of Nagler’s Kiinstlerlexicon, published in 1837, as that of— 

‘‘EGInton, FRAnNcIs, a celebrated English glass painter. He effected, in 
conjunction with Jarvis, a new revolution in that art, by making it an imita- 
tion of oil painting..... “i 

The article gives a list of the most important of his works, in all 
some fifty. They consist of historical subjects and portraits in 
Magdalen College, Oxford; St. Paul’s Church, Birmingham ; Salis- 
bury and Lichfield Cathedrals, Arundel Castle and Fonthill. His 
death is given as having occurred at Handsworth, in 1805, when he 
was in his sixty-eighth year. 

The notice is followed in Nagler by another which may possibly, 
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for those who pursue this matter for themselves, possess interest. 
It is that of ‘‘ Eginton, Rafael,” whom it speaks of as “ glass painter 
at Birmingham, a successor of the preceding, whose reputation he 
maintained.” 

In July, Mr. Price writes that he is “startled” at a communi- 
cation from Sir Francis, to the effect that Miss Meteyard 
(who was writing the life of Josiah Wedgwood) has found men- 
tion of a camera belonging to one of the Wedgwoods in 1791. 
“You may with safety,” she has told Sir Francis, “refer the first 
experiments in photography to as early a date as 1790 or 1791. In 
this latter year I find Thomas Wedgwood, third surviving son of 
Josiah Wedgwood, sending his camera to be mended... .” The 
idea that the camera he has given away may be the very identical camera 
with which the Lost Art has been practised revives in force, and he 
assures his correspondent he will try to follow up its traces. ‘“ You 
may depend upon it,” he adds, reverting to the mystery he has 
drawn attention to, “this secret was allowed to die out with the 
death of Eginton and the lunatics,’ and all traces of it were destroyed 
at the instigation of the Royal Academy and some members of the 
Government. In my old letter books hundreds of pages have been ‘ 
torn out besides many erasures.” 

On Ist November, 1863, Mr. Price has so far despaired of the 
recovery of the camera as to repeat with complacency the suggestion 
that has been made by a good-natured friend that it is probably 
doing duty in some Staffordshire chimney corner as a saltbox. He 
speaks of sending up some oil pictures by Eginton, and mentions a 
fact worth noting as it disposes of one of the many theories which 
undertook to solve all the difficulties presented by the case, viz. 
that the papers found were only the intermediate stage, so to speak, 
between the original and the article produced for sale. The fact is, 
that the pictures are all reversed. 

And now for the Dartmouth letter, the famous document which 
has given such zest to the story by infusing into it the delicate flavour 
of Court scandal. The letter is one of the few pieces of evidence iv 
this singular case which will bear handling; whether it goes tc 
support the “old cad’s” theory, is a very different question. The 
“ old cad” was of opinion that Sir William Beechey was at the bottom 
of the whole affair. Price’s contributions to this part of the story 
are only the recollections of Townsend. ‘He told me,” says Mr. 
Price, “that Beechey painted Matthew Boulton’s picture,” and when 

(1) Among the members of the ‘‘ Lunar Society,’’ who were thus nick-named, were 


Matthew Boulton, James Watt, Dr. Priestley, Dr. Parr, Sir W. Herschel, Sir Joseph 


Banks, Dr. Solander, Dr. Arelius, Benjamin Franklin, Mr. Roebuck, Dr. Johnson, and 
Mr. Wedgwood. 


(2) This is verified by the catalogue of the Royal Academy where the picture was 
exhibited. 
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he was at Soho, Mr. Boulton explained to him this invention of 
taking sun pictures. Sir William then went amongst all the artists 
and got up a petition to Matthew Boulton and the Lunar Society 
begging them to stop, because it (the secret) would be the means 
of shutting up the painters’ shops—this was poor old Townsend’s 
expression.” 

And to “poor old Townsend,” rambling on in his dotage, accord- 
ing to the light left him, we are inclined to listen with an indulgent 
smile. We have a right to ask something more definite at the 
hands of a scientific writer, when he refers to these same ramblings 
as if they were the firmest of facts. ‘ We were informed,” so 
writes the British Journal of Photography, on 16th November, 1863, 
“that a copy of a petition from the well-known painter, Sir William 
Beechey, to the members of the Lunar Society, is in existence urging 
them, &c. &c.,” in the words and to the purport and effect of old 
Townsend’s recollections. If there be such a petition in existence, 
no effort ought to be spared for its production. If there be not— 
the fable of the Three Black Crows seems in danger of having its 
-proud pre-eminence contested. 

The so-called Dartmouth letter, to come to it at last, is a letter 
written by Matthew Boulton to Lord Dartmouth, the press copy of 
it being found among Matthew Boulton’s papers. It is in these 
terms :— 


‘“My Lorp,—A few days ago I received a letter from Sir John Dalrymple, 
dated Dublin, May 27th, in which he surprises me by saying, ‘I have written 
to Sir Grey Cooper to have a pension of £20 per annum for Mr. Eginton: so if 
there is any stop write me of it to Scotland, and I will get it set to rights, as I 
know nothing but inattention can stop it.’ 

‘*As I think I eannot with propriety write to Sir Grey Cooper upon that 
matter, having not the honour of being known to him, and as I have never 
mentioned the subject to him, or any person beside your lordship, I hope, 
therefore, to be pardoned for thus troubling you with my sentiments and 
wishes. 

‘‘In the first place I wish to have an entire stop put to the pension, because 
Mr. Eginton hath no claim nor expectations. I pay him by the year, and conse- 
quently he is already paid by me for all the three or four months spent in that 
business: and as to an overplus reward for his secrecy, I know how to do that 
more effectually, and with more prudence, than giving him annually £20, which 
will only serve to keep up the remembrance of that business, and therefore ’tis 
impolitical. 

‘« Besides it might, perhaps, be injurious to me, as such a pension might tend 
to make him more independent of me and my manufacture. 

‘*His attachment to me, his knowing that no use hath been made of the 
things, the obligation he is under to me, and his own natural caution and 
prudence, render me firmly persuaded that the scheme will die away in his 
memory, or at least will never be mentioned. 

‘Tf anybody is entitled to any pecuniary reward in this business it is myself, 
because I have not only bestowed some time upon it, but have actually expended 
in money between one and two hundred pounds, as I can readily convince your 
lordship when I have the honour of seeing you at Soho; and, although I 
was induced by ——-—-— to believe that I was writing at the request, and 
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under the authority of a noble lord (whose wisdom and virtue I revere), yet I 


never intended making any charge to Government of any of my expenses or for 
my trouble. 


‘* All that I have now to request of your lordship is that a negative be put 
upon the pension. 


‘*My lord, your lordship’s most dutiful, most obliged, and most faithful 
humble servant. - <_. B” 


It seems wanton to destroy almost as soon as they appear any of 
the harmless little mysteries we have by this time conjured up, 
but as a very important personage, who will arrive directly, would 
observe, Magna est veritas, and we can happily show our devotion to 
Truth, and at the same time add to the real interest of our story, by 
giving the coup de grdce to some few of them at once. 

The silver pictures, as I have already hinted, were not real 
antiques. The inscription on the parcel notwithstanding, they 
turned out (we shall see how directly) to be daguerreotypes of a date 
when daguerreotyping was by no means rare. The hopeful inscrip- 
tion on one of the pictures in the broker’s shop [“ Sun picture taken by 
a process invented at the Soho works, Handsworth, the year 1780-85, 
‘Flora bedecking Pan’”] was found to be in the handwriting of 
the broker, who gave as his authority for the legend,—Mr. Price! If 
the complicity of the Government in an atrocious piece of Vandalism 
is to go too, we owe a word of apology to sundry photographic 
zealots who carefully annotated the facts, and drew attention to 
the circumstance that Lord Dartmouth’s seat was in the vicinity of 
Soho, and that Sir Grey Cooper was an indefatigable Minister of State. 
We can in truth hardly hope for a conviction. If we remember that 
at the time that Eginton was busy with his pictures at Soho, the 
Soho factory was, so far as the copper coinage of the country was 
concerned, a Royal Mint, it seems possible, to say the least of it, 
that the invention the Government was desirous of putting a stop 
to, the preliminaries of which invention Boulton had entered on “ at 
the request and under the authority” of a noble lord, as to which 
invention Boulton had never spoken to any one but his lordship, and 
more than all, of which no use had ever been made, was an invention 
more nearly affecting the welfare of the State than the copying of 
celebrated pictures, to the detriment of artists, ‘by chemical and 
mechanical means.” 

One piece of evidence adduced by Mr. Price almost inclines us to 
believe that the invention did not die suddenly out at all. This is the 
proof-sheet of an article entitled ‘“ Handsworth,” supposed to have 
been written by James Watt for a topographical work (Lewis). If 
the article was really written by him it is extremely curious, for after 
mentioning astronomical clocks as having been constructed at Soho, 
it goes on to say, “ The art of copying pictures in oil colours, called 
Polygraphic (we must bear this name in mind as we proceed), was 
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also invented and pursued here under the direction of Mr. Francis 
Eginton, to whom it was subsequently resigned, and who became 
celebrated for his painting upon glass.” 

To make amends for any disappointment occasioned by our actually 
necessary Massacre of the Innocents, we will now bring forward 
another mysterious personage,—unless indeed some critic shall step 
in and prove him to be only Eginton in disguise,—busier even than 
Eginton with chemical and mechanical painting, working for a sort 
of junior “ Lunatics” in London, and practising his art not merely 
without molestation by the profession, but under the sanction of names 
still greater than that of Sir W. Beechey. His secret too is lost, and 
his works, less fortunate than Eginton’s, have passed away and left 
‘not a wrack behind.” 

Our new acquaintance is Mr. Joseph Booth, a gentleman describing 
himself as of Lewisham, artist, and engaged, when we first meet 
with him, in 1784, in making chemical and mechanical repro- 
ductions of works of art, very much after the fashion of Eginton at 
Soho. In one important particular he differs materially from 
Eginton. He has a turn for authorship, and loves, if we would 
believe him, to discourse about nothing so well as the new invented 
Polygraphic art. He makes his art the pretext for deluging us 
with his views about all things earthly and supernal—save one— 
how he made his “chemical and mechanical paintings.” On this 
point he is reticence itself, and he leaves us, after we have read both 
his treatises from end to end, under the uncomfortable impression 
that, while pretending to take us into his confidence, he has been 
laughing at us in his sleeve. The pamphlets are perhaps as neat a 
combination of rigmarole and business “ smartness”’ as anything that 
has been put forward by thé great showman of our latter days, 
Artemus Ward himself. Booth’s first production styles itself— 

‘* A Treatise explanatory of the nature and properties of PoOLLAPLASIASMOS, 
or the original invention of multiplying pictures in oil colours, with all the 
properties of the original paintings, whether in regard to outline, size, variety 
of tints, &c. ; together with a proposal for a subscription for forming a collection 
of pictures, truly original, on different subjects, interspersed with occasional 
remarks on the utility of painting, on the modern improvements in that art, 
and on the merits of the English school. 

‘* Mayna est veritas et prevalebit.” 


The “explanatory” treatise is a treatise enlightening us on 


every imaginable topic with the exception, asI have said, of “ Polla- 
plasiasmos ;” full of the perplexities of an inventor where his art 
‘happens to have even the appearance of clashing with the interest 
of those who may be employed in professions in any aspect similar 
to the new undertaking,” and the “undetermined state of mind” 
in which he (Booth) remained for a considerable time, “ not 
knowing properly what method he ought to adopt to usher his 
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invention into the world with that propriety which is necessary for 
an art entirely new.” After moralising on the relations between 
capital and genius, the artist is ‘induced on mature deliberation to 
throw himself and the product of many years’ labour at the feet of 
that impartial public who alone, &c., &c. ;” and accordingly invites 
the impartial public to form a club for the purchase of his “ polla- 
plasiasmos ” paintings. ‘With respect to an idea prevailing that the 
paintings must be mere copies, I must observe that they cannot be 
termed so with any propriety, especially when the subjects are 
designed on purpose for this work. Perfect coloured pictures will be 
produced by this manner of painting, though the design is only 
made in black, or a slight tinted drawing, and the pieces from such 
sketches will be as exquisitely painted as if the subject was first 
laboriously finished upon a piece of canvass.” He forestalls very 
curiously an art critic of some celebrity, who gave reasons why we 
have no more of the works of this Lost Art, by drawing our attention 
to the imperishable character of the productions of Pollaplasiasmos : 
—* An entire new system of drawing and colouring, which is not 
subject to cither change, cracking, peeling, or any other incon- 
veniences, which too frequently attend even first-rate pictures 
painted in the usual manner.” Unless he is carrying duplicity to 
an incredible length his art had nothing in common with engrav- 
ing, which he denounces as “a metaphysical thought which 
endeavours to form in imagination a living being without a body 
or member,” while his own art is “that to painting which engraving 
is to design. Moreover,” he adds, but without our seeing very 
clearly what the remark is intended to convey, “all the aérial 
beings of a Shakspear, or a Milton, must be formed of parts which 
are first realised in nature, else they could not possibly find a way to 
the poet’s fancy.” When he begins seriatim to set out “ the imperfec- 
tions of engraving, and the reason of his dwelling on those im- 
perfections,” we may fairly hope we are on the eve of some discovery, 
and when he refers to the “sarcasms which have been abundantly 
bestowed ” upon his invention, our curiosity is on the alert for some 
piece of contemporary criticism from which we may form a guess as 
to its nature. But the hope dies away as we read on and find only 
a string of platitudes about “real grandeur” being something 
more than ‘“‘a profusion of gold and glitter,” and the eye being 
“never more pleased than when the mind partakes of the same sensa- 
tion.” After wandering off to the history of tapestry, Albert Diirer, 
Hugo de Carpi, and Mr. Jackson of Battersea (who has, it appears, 
all but effected some wonderful improvement in paper hangings), he 
comes to notice the invention of one Le Blond, for printing in colours 
from mezzo-tinto plates. ‘‘ These were certainly,” he says, “ very good 
of their kind, but the great expense attending the preparation of the 
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plates, &c., considerably enhanced the price to purchasers, and though 
they were much esteemed at that:time, yet they were nothing more 
than prints in colours on paper,”—from which we may fairly enough 
infer that Booth’s process was something else. His pictures were 
finished with great nicety, and he is particularly severe on the 
“artistic daubs,” which he declares have been the origin of the 
“wink of wisdom” connoisseurs are forced to give in peeping 
through their hands. In connection with artistic daubs he tells us 
of “a person of Birmingham” who “acquired a considerable 
fortune by indulging a similar mind ;” but unless there are circum- 
stances we are not acquainted with in the factory at Soho, the 
reference can hardly be to the only rival he can have in his own line 
—the artist Eginton. 

Neither Booth nor Eginton patented the invention they practised. 
Booth insists on taking us into his confidence and telling us frankly 
why. He says it has been a matter of “surprise to some people” 
that he has not. Had he given no reason we might perhaps 
have shared in the “surprise.” As it is we find it difficult to 
reconcile the reason with the facts. He says that if he had patented 
his invention he must have disclosed the secret in his specifica- 
tion; but unless there were two Joseph Booths, both artists 
of Lewisham, flourishing at the same time, our friend Joseph 
must excuse us for being very imperfectly satisfied with the explana- 
tion. A Joseph Booth, of Lewisham, artist, if we can trust the 
record of the Office of the Great Seal, obtained in the year 1792, 
Letters-Patent for an invention, the nature of which he was by a 
special Act of Parliament (32 Geo. III. c. lxxiii.) allowed to keep 
secret. It was for ‘“‘a machine or apparatus, and certain chemical 
compositions invented by him, for the purpose of making various 
kinds of woollen cloths and other articles.” Ihave the specification.of 
the patent (No. 1,888) before me, and I see from it that in pursuance 
of the act Lord Darnley and a Mr. Nicholson have examined our artist, 
and certify in an affidavit that the specification, amended at their 
suggestion, “fully, completely, and accurately describes the whole 
and every part of such invention and discovery, and the method of 
using and employing the same for the uses and purposes therein 
set forth.” We run through the specification, from which the seal 
of secrecy has long since ‘been removed, and find that whatever 
“‘other articles’? may have been invented by the patentee, he has 
said no word that can be construed into the description of any method 
of chemically and mechanically painting in oil. 

Booth’s pamphlet concludes with an address to his patrons. He 
tells them that “he has lately refused a very advantageous offer 
made by a foreign power,” for the establishment of his art “in a place 

where he was assured of the greatest success.” But no terms “can 
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induce him to leave his native country in expectation of the patronage 
and protection of foreigners, more especially as he is well assured he 
will be amply rewarded in throwing himself for support in his 
undertaking on that candour and liberality which have ever been 
the characteristic of Britons. He has already received the most 
flattering proof of the justness of his sentiments on this head, on an 
application made above a year ago to one of the first men the world 
has produced in his line. Suffice it to say, that Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
with a protecting hand, generously assisted him in his invention in 
a manner truly great and noble. ... Mr. West, too, with a mind 
superior to professional prejudices, indulged the artist with the use 
of one of his pictures (‘Jupiter and Europa’), from which he has taken 
the first piece which he dares submit to the inspection of the public, 
numbers of former productions having been laid aside from the 
many improvements which the art has undergone within the last 
year.” In the title-page of this curious work, we read that a 
specimen of the Art “may now be inspected at the inventor’s house 
near Golden Square, “admittance gratis, price of the pamphlet 
1s.”—a form of invitation not unknown to patrons of art of the 
present day. 

Four years elapse before we catch sight of our artist friend again. 
He is evidently prospering. His society has been formed, and 
Pollaplasiasmos has become Polygraphy; the very title, as I pointed 
out just now, adopted for Eginton’s process at Soho. The lapse 
of time has left the artist as didactic but unfortunately as un- 
communicative (about picture painting) as ever. He is now 
publishing a second pamphlet; it is without date, but assigned by 
the learned in such matters in the British Museum to 1788. He 
pens this time— 

‘An Address to the public on the Polygraphic Art, or the copying and multi- 
plying pictures in oil colours, by a chemical and mechanical process, the inven- 


tion of Mr. Joseph Booth, portrait painter. 
‘* Utque artes pariat Solertia nutriat usus.” 


We have no space left to record the wanderings of our hero in 
his second manifesto, in which he praises his art as “having a 
tendency to strengthen religious principles and conceptions, and to 
improve the morals of the people. ... A taste for the fine arts,” 
he observes—and the sentiment was probably a novelty then—“ is 
incompatible with ferocity of manners. It even restrains the fierce- 
ness of war... . Painting in particular is favourable to virtue. . . .” 
and so on. The man is incorrigible as ever, and we lay down the 
second pamphlet, like the first, without having in any way im- 
proved our knowledge of the process he invented. 

This source of information failing us, we revert naturally to the 
neighbourhood of Soho. So long as the Heathfield workroom 
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remained closed, there was ground of course for hope that within it 
would be found the very instruments that had been used in the 
manufacture of the pictures. The idea must indeed have impressed 
itself with singular force upon the minds of those interested in the 
matter, when we find a writer, usually so careful as Mr. Smiles,* 
including in the list of articles which presented themselves to those 
who at last, on the 4th May, 1862, got access to the chamber—an 
“‘extemporised camera!”’ Unhappily, to the few persons who (among 
them were Sir Francis Smith and Mr. Woodcroft) entered the work- 
room so long closed, no such object was apparent, carefully as every 
nook and corner of the premises was searched. The only optical 
apparatus to be seen were three or four lenses with paper mounts, 
and these were lying about in drawers. 

With the unsuccessful search in Watt’s workroom the attempts 
to collect evidence in the neighbourhood of Soho seem to have 
ceased, and the photographic world, in which the rumoured dis- 
covery had made a stir, prepared for a discussion over what 
materials had come to light. On the first night of its winter 
session in 1863, the rooms of the London Photographic Society were 
crowded, and Sir Francis made his statement, which it is needless to 
say was listened to with the deepest interest. When the sensa- 
tional part of it had been winnowed out of the story, the modest 
tone in which the speculations of the speaker had been put forward 
earned for him perhaps still heartier admiration. The evidence in the 
shape of products of the Lost Art was of course subjected to the 
severest scrutiny. The more the paper pictures were examined the 
more wonderful and extraordinary they appeared. As if to destroy 
at a blow the theories of those who maintained that they were simply 
copper-plate engravings coloured after some expeditious method, 
it was found that the whole picture could be wiped out with a 
sponge as a boy’s sums are rubbed off a slate! The British Journal 
of Photography, one of the highest authorities I suppose upon the 
matter, was obliged some days after the meeting to content itself with 
thus summing up the status of the pictures that had been found :— 
“There is no direct evidence proving them to have been produced 
by photography. On the other hand, there is nothing which militates 
against such a supposition, and several arguments in favour of it.” 
The paper of one (“The Stratonice ’”’) furnished a strong probability 
of the antiquity of the picture. It was shown by a letter from the 
present proprietors of the mills where it was manufactured that it 
must have been made prior to 1794. 

The general discussion at the Society’s meeting was led off by 
Dr. Diamond, who cited the opinion of one of our most competent 
authorities, Mr. William Smith, deputy chairman of the National 


(1) Lives of Boulton and Watt. 
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Portrait Gallery, to the effect that the pictures “were not pro- 
duced either by engraving, drawing or painting, or by any method 
of which he had any knowledge. They bore no traces of any hand- 
work whatever.” Much interest was expressed on the production by 
the speaker of a Catalogue of the exhibition of Joseph Booth and 
the Polygraphic Society, at 381, Strand. The rest of the discussion 
was hardly profitable, the critics selecting for their attacks precisely 
those points of the story on which it was exceptionally strong. One 
gentleman, who objected that in the early days of photography “no 
lens existed capable of producing a sharp impression,” found appa- 
rently no one at the meeting to remove his doubts. He receives a 
reply, however, a few days after, in the British Journal of Photography, 
somewhat in the style of the Yorkshireman who accounted for a 
particular phenomenon by “dooting the fact.” The answer, the 
editor says, “is simple ; the image is ot sharp, but presents precisely 
the appearance that would be anticipated of an uncorrected lens of a 
particular character, that is to say, if taken by the aid of a quartz 
spectacle lens (pebble), an instrument very likely to have been used.” 

The meeting at the Society’s rooms by no means exhausted the 
discussion, and pamphlets had to be exchanged before all parties 
could receive even imperfect satisfaction. One by Mr. M.P. W. 
Boulton (grandson of Matthew Boulton), published in 1865, went 
far to clear up all the points as to which we can even now feel sure. 
Adopting a species of argument especially applicable to the case, he 
made the eye the arbiter in the dispute as to the silver plates, and 
proved that the “sun picture of old Soho,” before 1791, was a 
daguerreotype of Winsor Green, taken by his aunt, Miss Wilkinson, 
in 1840. He did this by the simple expedient of appending to his 
pamphlet a lithograph copy of the picture on the silver plate and a 
sketch of Winsor Green, taken in 1841. On that point no one 
doubted more. 

‘* Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.” 

Mr. Boulton expresses himself as adverse to the supposition 
that the so-called mechanical pictures were photographic. As re- 
gards the word “sun pictures,” he says, “ neither my sisters nor I 
ever heard this title made use of; but I have found persons who, 
when at Soho about 1830, heard the pictures there spoken of as 
‘sun pictures,’ and I believe that Mr. Hodgson heard the title used 
at an earlier period.” 

The last shot fired by way of controversy was by Mr. George 
Wallis, of the South Kensington Museum, in the Art-Journal for 
1866, under the title of “‘The Ghost of an Art Process practised at 
Soho, near Birmingham, about 1777 to 1780, erroneously supposed 
to have been Photography.” But for the consideration of this and 
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many other interesting speculations that have been hazarded on the 
subject we have no space left. 

I think I have now said all that is needful to induce those 
interested in curiosities of invention to look into this singular matter 
for themselves. So far as concerns the process by which the pictures 
were produced, we are perplexed rather than assisted by the repeated 
“explanations ” of discordant experts. If it was merely mechanical 
reproduction of any given subject, one can fancy how the good people 
of Soho chuckled over the letter (which still survives) of one of 
their London customers begging the next pictures they ordered might 
be painted “in a much more masterly style.” If they were not, and 
hand labour was not dispensed with by the art, it seems impossible to 
understand the delight expressed by Matthew Boulton in one of his 
letters (1st February, 1781), at having his engine drawings copied by 
the art “on thick paper, in which case the drawing is reversed, and is 
so perfect as not to be distinguished from the original.” That it was 
mechanical, or that the outline (and possibly the dead colour) was 
secured without labour, seems a fair inference from one of Burney’s 
letters, where he is writing about a picture that would seem to have 
not been well adapted to the process. ‘“ Your idea was perfectly 
right,” he says, “about ‘Telemachus ’ had it been mechanized, but at 
present the outline and the dead colour take nearly half the time.” 
If the art was worked secretly its concealment was possibly due to 
much the same course of proceeding on the part of those who worked 
it, as that described by Edgar Poe in his famous story of “The 
Purloined Letter.”” Had it been known to be a secret, it seems 
strange that it escaped the attention of the “ Kavesdroppers” about 
Soho, with whose wiles Mr. Smiles makes us acquainted in his charm- 
ing little sketch of the way-side inn at Handsworth; and if——but 
we might lose ourselves to any depth in conjecture on this curious 
matter, with regard to which those most competent to decide agree 
only in differing. Without staying to draw the moral, or morals, 
—for there are morals in the story for all sorts and conditions of 
men from dealers in waste paper to Ministers of State,—I would 
recommend the reader simply to visit the little chamber of Sir 
Francis Smith, at the Patent Museum of South Kensington, see 
the pictures which have been actually found, and decide for himself 
upon what Mr. Wallis very happily christened while his judgment 
was in suspense, “An Art mystery awaiting a solution.” 

Joun Coryton. 




















FARM LABOURERS AND COW PLOTS. 


As keeping a cow seems to induce, in the mind of the farm 
labourer, a state of placid indifference to the labour movements 
that have agitated certain districts, I propose to give a brief account 
of the rural polity—that is, the cow-keeping—of this neighbourhood 
—connecting with my narrative a slight, but necessary, sketch of 
its general condition from an agricultural point of view. The district 
generally is not remarkable for superior farming; the country 
around is covered with the broken relics of an ancient forest; it is 
generally poor; where it is not woody it is weedy ; and the farmers 
hold that, as weeds were sent by Providence, they ought to be 
encouraged in moderation. Hence, as may be supposed, there is no 
sufficient boundary between excess and a proper and reasonable 
quantity of weeds; and, unhappily, extravagance prevails on many — 
farms. The farming undoubtedly exhibits a number of excellent 
examples, and there are some very nice hop gardens; but, on the 
whole, the intrusion of woods, and the poverty of the land, which 
is, moreover, tumbled about in a most awkward though picturesque 
confusion of hills, give the farm management an exceptional cha- 
racter, so that it does not afford any useful model for other localities, 
except inconnection with the farm labourers. Their position is cer- 
tainly an enviable one, in consequence of their large gardens, the 
plots of pasture with a cow in each, and the absence of game. 

I shall describe the “model” which the district boasts of, with- 
out the use of statistics beyond a very few figures connected with the 
returns from the dairy. It must be premised that there is a number 
of small farmers entrenched on a remarkable spot in the Weald of 
Sussex, where they still hold their own, secure at present, on a poor 
soil which few people covet. The particular spot to which I refer 
is lordless and squireless, so far as residence is concerned, and there 
are at least twenty proprietors on a single patch of ten hides, called 
the Dicker, and enclosed forty or fifty years ago. Iam not going to 
recommend small farming. I am merely pointing out the circum- 
stances that leave us a remnant of a class which, like the bustard, 
has become so nearly extinct elsewhere, that one cannot but regard 
a farmer of three or four acres as a curious specimen which may be 
entirely lost some day, or only seen in some museum by virtue of a 
special bequest on his part. Any person, however, desirous of seeing 
a farm labourer with land, should come down here before it is too 
late; for there are estates all round ready to swallow up the Dicker, 
poor as it is, and there is no knowing how soon our little army of 
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small proprietors and their tenants may yield to the assault of large 
farmers and owners. But, besides the man, who would interest many 
persons, there is the system, the small plot and cow-keeping of old 
England, retained on a spot, crossed by new roads and straight 
fences, where the pack-horse clung to the soft tracks till recently, 
and even the last generation sometimes stuck in the clay when 
endeavouring to reach the parish church. The joining of farms, 
which has been already completed in the more highly-cultured parts 
of the country, has progressed more slowly in this district, and our 
labourers—expressing an old-fashioned sentiment in an antiquated 
dialect—declare ‘‘it is a thing which did not ought to go on.” 
But as the purchase of land is neither a private nor a dis- 
creditable transaction, | may observe that a neighbouring baronet 
has bought numerous small farms in this part of the county, and 
still goes on buying as fast as they come on the market. When he 
or others have bought up the Dicker people, I shall very much 
regret it, because they will probably lay the little farms together, in 
compliance with modern ideas, compelling some of my most respect- 
able neighbours to carry their families to Canada, and effecting a 
change which will, I am afraid, be an especial advantage to pub- 
licans. 

The question is, what can be done to prevent my neighbours from 
being swallowed up, and cast out of the country. For, without any 
disparagement of the day men of the large farmers who will replace 
them, I do not find them, as a rule, equal to the men of small plots, 
the men of merit, who have learned to practise self-denial and 
economy. Labourers generally are said to be deficient in these 
cardinal virtues. Their improvidence and love of beer have fre- 
quently been deplored, and neighbouring clergymen have lamented 
that even the preaching of the Gospel seems to have but too little 
effect in preventing drunkenness—a fact which shows that there are 
some predicaments from which men cannot be extricated even by 
eloquent persuasion. But where preaching has failed, I have known 
three acres of pasture prove quite successful, when the labourer had 
not already become confirmed in pot-house habits; and I have 
known young men, absolutely drowning themselves in beer, who 
were placed on a plot of land and saved, when all other attempts to 
rescue them had proved abortive. A farm labourer, whom I found 
recently hoeing his master’s corn near his own little homestead, 
recalled several examples of juvenile recklessness having disappeared 
under the influence of a dairy farm like his own, which I inspected, 
and of which I may say that I have not seen better turf this year. 
I am persuaded that some important social problems are in a satis- 
factory state of solution around this man’s hearth-tree, and I will 
therefore describe one of my recent visits to his plot 
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There were present at the first meeting outside his gate the 
labourer, his little girl, his cow, and myself; and I consider the cow 
to be, in many respects, the most important of the personages I have 
ventured to introduce to my readers, representing, as she does, a 
principle and the dawn of a day when labourers will not be seen in 
public-houses, when their families will never come on the parish, 
unless some accident befall them, and when they will lose their 
interest in some of the existing rough remedies for a state of depres 
sion. The cow I mentioned had filled herself with early grass, such 
as could only have grown this cold season on land that had been 
covered with a warm coat of manure. She was chewing the cud, 
and had stooped her nose to the little girl’s face, while the father 
stood by, a proud man. 

I went indoors to look at 103 lbs. of beautiful yellow butter, just 
churned from a week’s cream, and laid out, ready to be packed for a 
shop at Eastbourne, at 15d. per pound. The dairy was a little room 
on the north side of the house, shaded by an apple-tree, and not very 
large, but cool and clean as the Queen’s dairy at Windsor. 

It was delightful to join the family party at milking-time. Two 
other children ran out from the cottage, and hung about the long, 
soft, bell-pull tail of the patient cow. My dog sat down near her 
‘nose, and, after one little run at him, nearly upsetting the milk-pail, 
she obeyed her master’s voice, and remained still for about ten 
minutes, when she was minus eleven quarts of milk, and free to run 
after Bounce. At the morning milking there would have been a 
quart or two more, and, at 2d. per quart, the weekly sales would 
amount to 28s. But, as I said, butter is the object here, for the little 
farmers of the Dicker are not their own best customers, except for 
the skimmed milk, which they consume at home, or sell to any cow- 
less neighbours at 3d. per quart. These returns—103 lbs. of butter 
and the skimmed milk—are not obtained by grass alone. This 
excellent farmer of four acres wisely spends 2s. or 3s. a week on 
_ other food, to enrich the cream and the land, and to sustain the cow. 
And this is the secret of success, the sine gud non so often overlooked 
in grass farming. 

I witnessed the straining of the milk into its earthen pan, placed 
next this morning’s, and one remove from yesterday’s pan of second 
skimmings, and then I saw the cow have her linseed cake and bran, 
and after that the mess of pottage was mixed for the calves. A calf 
had been purchased for weaning, to sell at an advance by-and-by. 
The two red and white roisterers in the orchard charged down upon 
us and the pails of pottage, with their tails aloft, the instant we 
appeared ; and before the greedy big calf could be bafiled in his 
attempts to defraud the little calf, several children were overthrown, 
and the proprietor of the stock was lifted off his legs by an attack 
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in the rear. The milking and feeding were completed in half-an- 
hour, and could not have interfered in the least degree with the 
labourer’s duty to his master. It might bea breach of confidence to 
say what my neighbour had for supper ; but I may venture to assert 
that the meal was amply sufficient to restore his strength after the 
exertion of milking one cow. The children had bread and milk, 
which I mention, because the public may like to know, and all agri- 
culturists have, at least, a prospective interest in the rearing of their 
future labourers. As to the capital required for a dairy, a cow costs 
anything, from £6 for a Shetland heifer to £600 or more for a 
Shorthorn of Bates’s blood. A new box churn, with beaters com- 
plete, costs 30s., and may be an object of co-operative ownership 
between near neighbours, provided they agree to use it on different 
days, or mornings and afternoons. A few earthen pans, a pail or 
two, a scrubbing-brush, and a broom, do not entail a serious outlay. 
The whole could be bought for less than the eggs and chicken come 
to in six months; for I have omitted to mention that three or four 
hens are always kept by the small-plot wives. I have seen fewer 
chicken in some large counties than the small farmers of this little 
district keep within the space of three or four square miles. Poultry 
do not pay for feeding, it is said; but when they have a good slug 
run they require very little food, except in the case of young 
growing chicken, and as there is no grub law to protect the natural 
game of the Dicker pastures, the hens usually sport all day in the 
season, get their eight or ten toes warmed in good lodgings at night, 
and invariably lay an egg early the next morning. All this is done 
without much cost, and, whatever may be the case with large far- 
mers, there is no doubt the small-plot people make a profit of their 
poultry. At the dairy I have described the woman had sixty-three 
“little ones” coming on nicely. I ought to mention that there is a 
tract near here called the Hyde, where the lord of the manor admits 
stock to the grass, which may be perhaps the destination of the two 
calves I have introduced, as it is often the refuge of a supernu- 
merary animal. Pevensey Marsh is a richer grazing ground, six 
miles off, which offers the same alternative at a pinch. Some such 
outlet would be exceedingly useful in all small-plot neighbourhoods, 
and I need hardly add, that the master with the big farm might 
often aid the man with four acres by little acts of accommodation, 
which, if not indispensable, would be valuable, and would draw 
closer the sort of family bond which should subsist on a farm between 
all the parties interested in its management. 

My example family, and the others around them, are models of 
thrift and self-restraint. These virtues are supposed to be getting rarer 
even in country places, where profusion and a dainty appetite may 
sometimes be observed even among servants in farm-houses, as in the 
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case of a girl who left a neighbouring family because she could not 
“ deject ” brown bread, which they had wished to try for a change. 
She belonged, of course, to an ignorant class of labourers; the cow- 
keeping class have no such prejudices. They even avail themselves 
of an article of diet now unobtainable by labourers generally, but 
once largely used by them—I mean milk. This would figure 
prominently in any chapter that might be written on the subject of 
popular prejudices, inasmuch as it is the most complete, but by no 
means the most esteemed, of all nutritious kinds of food, besides 
being a symbol both of medizeval abundance and of modern wealth. 
For workpeople could only get it at a reasonable price when the 
land was distributed, and they must toa great extent be debarred 
from it, and from undebased butter, until our present economic 
system is somewhat modified. I dare say it is generally known as a 
lesson learned at school, and not, I am afraid, at head quarters, that 
cream consists of the light, fatty particles of milk, skimmed from 
the surface. Perhaps I am assuming too much, because I know of 
some school children at Hampstead who had no idea how butter was 
produced ; they had never seen a country cow, but they had observed 
that the cows on Hampstead Heath gave milk continually, but never 
any butter. I was going to say that cream, being an article of 
luxury, is the dearest and, at the same time, the least valuable part of 
milk. At the neighbouring watering-place of Eastbourne it is sup- 
posed to impart a yellow or greenish colour to the face sometimes ; 
but in the Dicker district the caseine and flesh and muscle-forming 
constituents of the skimmed milk, produce the rosy and red-streaked 
russet cheeks of our labourers. Admitting that our men are igno- 
rant on certain social and political questions, I am convinced that 
this particular species of ignorance is bliss, and that it is, moreover, 
closely connected with their milk diet. And I also think that they 
are less prejudiced in some respects than those very misguided persons 
who prefer gin and similar beverages to milk, and who will assuredly 
never “ise to a level with such topics as the land question, until they 
have learned to respect the nutriment of their ancestors and of their 
uncorrupted infancy. 

I hope I have now shown the practicability of the cow-plot 
scheme, and given sufficient reason for looking forward to a period 
when a cow and a constellation will not be almost equally removed from 
the reach of farm labourers. It is so very easy to keep a cow; and 
as they have a calf, or even two, every year until the age of fourteen 
years, or more, there would be no difficulty in rearing calves enough 
for all our labourers in a few years. Cows, perhaps, would be found 
faster than capital, for it is to be regretted that farm labourers are 
not capitalists generally, as they ought to be, and will be, when 
they can only see their way to aspire to a cow, or other property of 
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the same kind. When the cow is once bought, the food required for 
it is only a question of a little pasture and a small amount of patience. 
And, practically, the growth of grass and calves, beyond what the 
country possessed previously, would be a new creation of wealth, not 
to be despised by any means,—though he is a poor philosopher who 
does not see that something beyond wealth looms in the future of 
the farm labourer, when once he discovers the advantage of investing 
in a cow instead of spending his money at a public-house. 

It would not be possible for any agitator to wheedle the man with 
the little dairy away from his homestead and his allegiance to his 
master, even if he were offered a pound a week in the north, though 
Hodge gets only fourteen shillings here at present. Not to enter 
minutely into his domestic relations, I may say that he is tied by 
his heart-strings to his cow; and the growth of his small property, 
which has given him a deeper pocket than some of his class, has 
induced in him deeper sympathies and enlarged responsibilities 
compared with theirs generally. 

It is a mistake to suppose that there is an economical objection to 
these small plots, which I recommend without any intention of 
advocating Ja petite culture as a system. If a four-acre plot often 
produces more butter, eggs, and poultry, than a farm of four hundred 
acres, it produces less of something else no doubt. But if a large 
farmer would provide small plots for half-a-dozen self-selected 
cottagers, the land thus withdrawn from his occupation would 
undoubtedly become more valuable and productive. A certain 
number of the little men would probably farm as badly as big men 
sometimes do. 

Yet as a rule the plots would be bright spots, shining in contrast 
with the land around, because, so long as the small-plot man is an 
exceptional individual, he has an enormous advantage in manuring ; 
this he loses the moment he becomes the ruler of the land and, like 
his master, a producer of nitrogenous compounds for sale, such as corn, 
cheese, and cattle. There are sources of manure about a dwelling-house 
which often engender fever even in the country ; but the selected men 
would soon learn the use of a little sun-dried earth and a water-tight 
cesspool, and would avoid both waste and nuisance for the sake of their 
plots. Then they would live better, and would fatten two or three 
pigs, instead of one or none, and each pig would help to paint the 
meadow a brighter green, and to bring out a better crop of grass 
a week earlier than before. The labourer’s family, by their own 
and pigs’ requirements, would be corn importers, and would inevit- 
ably enrich their land by an incidental process; all this greatly to 
their advantage, assuming that they would pay the same rent as their 
masters, who are obliged constantly to replace the constituents of 


their soil, removed in the crops, by heavy purchases of manures 
and feeding stuffs. 
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It is on the principle just explained that the small-plot man, or 
importer, can alone enclose poor wastes and make them smile, first 
with little patches of rye, and then, when the land is improved, 
with crops of wheat and apple blossoms. He converts the waste into 
a garden in Cannock Chase, or wherever some local industry, which 
is his mainstay, enables him to plant himself in a wilderness ; and 
he does so on the principle of manuring without purchase, and 
not, according to a vulgar error, by that much-vaunted tool, the 
spade, which is less economical and not more effective, as an imple- 
ment of tillage, than the steam cultivator. 

Another advantage of the small-plot man is the extreme gentle- 
ness of his animals, tended as they are by children and women, 
whose light hands make all creatures tame, instead of being looked 
after by a paid police of the stronger and rougher sex. Cows in the 
dairy districts are never tethered, as they are, with great economy 
of grass, on small plots, where they are so tractable and so constantly 
under observation, that the smallest child may run out and shift the 
peg when its placid friend needs a little more rope to reach her dinner. 

Recurring to the moral aspect -of the question,—if one who has 
largely employed farm labourers and mixed with them for twenty- 
five years, may venture to give a hint to those who are interested in 
their welfare, and may have had but little experience,—as yet, I 
would recommend trusting in the first instance to praetical in- 
fluences, such as cow pastures and gardens, in all attempts to 
influence farm labourers for their moral or material advantage. All 
cottagers have a taste for cultivation on their own account, and with 
wages at 15s. or 18s. a week they will find the means of gratifying 
it, and learn to act in exact reverse of that careless maxim “marry 
and set up.” They would at once become more securely attached to 
their employers, and, at the same time, the habits of improvidence, 
which are complained of, would disappear, before better influences, 
like the serpents of the magicians when they were swallowed up by 
Aaron’s rod. 

In conclusion, I would ask if anybody can object to lifting the 
farm labourer from the depths of a bare crust, so to speak, to such a 
moderate altitude as bread and milk? lifting him up without pulling 
anybody down, and leaving him at an elevation far removed from 
the danger of various tippling beverages that could be named, in a 
position where he would be certain to maintain his footing and to 
stand before the country, envied perhaps by some, an example to 
many, and respected by all. Can any one suggest a simpler process 
of levelling up, or think of a milder moral agent than milk? Can 
the most prejudiced large-acre man charge the cow with being an 
engine of revolution? There is nothing reactionary, or opposed to 
the principles of modern scientific farming in the cow-plot plan, for 
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as half the country is already under pasturage, it is obvious that 
nothing would be unsettled by the cows, nor would anything have 
to be done, with the exception of rearing the animals and making 
their folds, with wire to economise space, unless hedges were 
preferred, for shelter and ornament. The relations between master 
and servant would only be subjected to such modification as is 
implied-in the improved character of the latter. In fact the system 
would be merely another mode of assisting the solution of that vexed 
problem, how to keep body and soul together, which, in the case of 
the farm labourer, has been attempted by several generations, with 
only partial success sometimes. In an age of machinery, we have 
thrown aside many old modes of working, including some of the 
processes of agriculture, but it does not appear that the growth of 
pasture grasses can be facilitated by any advantageous combination 
peculiar to large farming. There was a plan for passing currents of 
electricity through fields and of assisting roots by galvanic action, 
but it failed, and at present the large dairyman does not enjoy any 
advantage. In fact it is rather the other way, for while the grass 
grows as fast in the small field as in the large one, the cottager is 
in the best position for the economy of manure on 2, small scale, 
and it is manure and not steam cultivation which makes grass grow. 
The large farmer relies on an organizéd and artificial system of 
management, which is the most economical, when well ordered, but 
not otherwise, as most amateur farmers know to their cost. The 
cottager would lean on that more spontaneous and primitive method 
which, after all, is the best and most natural, in this particular 
instance, as in the case of his vegetable plot compared with the 
large market garden. 

I hope my brother farmers will take an opportunity of planting 
their best labourers in spare strips, or in odd corners where they 
may be made so secure, amidst little comforts and responsibilities, 
that it would be without avail for Mr. Arch to approach them, 
unless he came as a good Christian to rejoice in their happiness. 
Certain other matters, which I intended to refer to, come under the 
same category as the cow, since the happiness and contentment of 
the farm labourer must in all cases be based on property, however 
small, on responsibility and awakened ambition and self-respect. 

H. Eversuep. 
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TuroveH the length and breadth of the British empire one insti- 
tution alone exists in which women can receive the highest form of 
systematic education. It is a startling fact in these days of loud 
educational talk, but less strange than sad, when coupled with the 
facts that by the side of the 820 endowed schools which existed at 
the time of the Schools Inquiry Commission for boys, with their 
36,874 scholars, there were only 14 such schools for girls, numbering 
1,113 scholars, and that none of these schools were of the highest 
grade. The income of the latter is roughly about £3,000; that of 
the endowments monopolized for boys, including the great public 
schools, is nearly £277,000. Since that time the Endowed Schools 
Commission have opened a few girls’ schools, but they have added 
still more to the number of boys’ schools. It may thus be seen that 
there has been consistency at least in the mode of dealing with the 
mental necessities of exactly one‘half of the entire upper and middle 
classes of the nation. 

We ought not then, perhaps, to be surprised that, as stated above, 
one only attempt has been made to extend to women the advantages 
of the same high instruction that men receive at the Universities ; 
and that attempt, forwarded entirely by private funds and energy, 
may even now be hindered, if not destroyed, for the want of a few 
thousand pounds, which would be contributed at one meeting for any 
object in which men could be brought to feel an interest. It is 
constantly said that in England £20,000 may be collected with ease 
in a few days for any worthy object. Half that sum would insure 
the prosperity of Girton College, but will it be given? Is the 
object not a worthy one? seems a possible interpretation that must 
be met. Like most other adjectives, worthy may be variously 
applied by different individuals. This object is not worthy in the 
sense of offering occasions of public display, nor in the sense of 
serving even the smallest fraction of a party in Church or State; it 
has not the worthiness of a costly speculation, of a new place of 
amusement, of a bubble company; yet it may be possible to show 
that it has a worthiness of its own, which should entitle it to claim 
the half of such a sum as an obviously worthy object might command. 

I must then say a few words to make known the institution for 
which I put in this moderate plea. Four years ago a certain number 
of persons—among whom, by-the-by, a large proportion of men 
were found—thought it a hard thing that women, if inclined to 
study beyond the limit of school-girl age and capacity, should have 
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no means of doing so. A meeting was called to discuss the question, 
and it was decided that the privilege of enjoying a college course of 
instruction ought no longer to be denied to them. But there arose 
that ruthless destroyer of grand ideas, the necessity of providing the 
means. Colleges enough existed, but the times were not ripe for 
the gentlemen to offer to vacate one for the use of the ladies, nor 
even to supply the need out of funds which are suspected to be quite 
equal to that or to many such demands. One of the greatest mis- 
fortunes in the not very brilliant history of women was that at the 
time of the Reformation they had not yet learned to take their own 
part. They were persecuted, imprisoned, burnt at the stake, just 
like men, but their privileges stopped there. Not a single confiscation 
was carried on in their name and behalf; and one consequence has 
been that when in this our day it was decided to try the experiment 
of a college for women a college had to be founded. Then the anxious 
question of funds arose and has received hitherto no satisfactory 
solution. 

It was decided, however, not to wait*till sufficient funds for build- 
ing could be raised, but to commence work at once in a hired house. 
One suitable for a small beginning was found at Hitchin, and there 
the college opened in October, 1869. Lecturers of high standing 
attended from Cambridge, and the students began the regular course 
that was to lead up to the usual University examinations. 

So far all was well, but the accommodation was soon found to be 
too scanty, and the second year, on the entrance of more students, 
iron rooms were put up; but still the space was insufficient, and the 
cost of tuition at that distance from Cambridge very great. There 
‘was indeed no option about removal, and the impossibility of finding 
a suitable house in the vicinity of Cambridge made it necessary to 
build, and consequently to obtain larger funds. Fearlessly had the 
new undertaking been entered upon originally, trusting that time 
and success would enlist the sympathies of the public. The success 
has been beyond all reasonable expectation, but the sympathy has 
yet to be shown. It was said that students would not come; but 
they have come in sufficient number to make the college self-support- 
ing, with the exception of the rent. The studies it was asserted were 
beyond the power, mental or bodily, of the young women who might 
be allowed to try them ; but the studies have been persevered in with 
so little strain upon health that no doctor has yet been in attendance 
at the college, except for some trifling accident, and with so little 
sign of mental failure that of the five who first entered, and who 
alone have fully aceomplished the Cambridge course, two passed this 
year the examination for the Classical Tripos, and one for the Mathe- 
matical, in a manner that would have given them good places in the 
Honours list, had that been open to women. It is true that the 
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examinations were informal, conducted as a matter of private favour, 
but they were conducted by the University examiners, using the 
same papers that were given to the young men. It is true also that 
when one of these ladies translated a difficult passage of Aristotle 
better than it had been done by any of the undergraduates, the fact 
was whispered about only, not openly stated; but the fact of the real 
success is there and cannot be denied. And yet the most vulgar of 
obstacles—that of money—may at the last ruin the hopes of the 
founders of this institution ! 

Could the public be brought to recognise that the foundation of 
Girton College is truly a worthy object, as said before, funds would 
be forthcoming ; but how to bring about that recognition? If the 
nation felt the value of knowledge—not as a mere marketable thing, 
but as the food on which the human mind lives and attains its proper 
growth—no further explanation would be needed than the mere fact 
that women, having been starved in the days of ignorance and 
oppression, now, in days that boast of freedom and enlightenment, 
claim the birthright of all human souls to nourish and exercise their 
faculties to the utmost. This might be answered if it were not speaking 
a language but little understood. We practical people want to be 
able to count upon our fingers the tangible value of giving a higher 
form of education than may be required to count pounds of sugar or 
the value of stocks, whether to man or woman. It is a recognised 
thing that young men should go to college when their means permit, 
but perhaps it would puzzle the generality of people to give a good 
reason for it any more than for women doing the same. No one 
profession makes a University course absolutely necessary ; even 
holy orders may be taken without going through that ordeal, by 
merely studying at some one of the colleges instituted for this pur- 
pose alone. Barristers, who are mostly graduates of the Universities, 
are bound by no necessity to be so, and in the profession of medicine 
the great majority have never been to college. What then is the 
practical value of University education? It cannot be altogether 
summed up in the advantage of making acquaintances, nor will the 
boat race even explain it all. Without entering fully into so wide a 
question, we may briefly point out two advantages that the country 
derives from the education given at the Universities; 1st. It me- 
thodizes the whole of school education, whose highest efforts must 
always lead up to it; 2nd. It sends forth yearly into various pro- 
fessions a number of men whose minds have been thoroughly disci- 
plined by continued and systematic study ; and the influence of such 
minds is—or should be—a leaven of nobleness through the sordid 
mass of society, treasuring the best traditions of the past and nourish- 
ing the worthiest aims for the future. Not only what the University 
men do themselves is a work of a high order, but other men are 
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stimulated by them, and the unconscious reference to their standard 
influences intellectual work in every department. So also will it 
be with women when they shall have been admitted to the same 
privilege; when the crown of high culture shall have been given 
even to a chosen few among them, they also will go forth to their 
various avocations and raise the mental tone of those who pursue 
them. Some only will teach, but all teachers will be influenced by 
the standard of attainment to which the best have reached. Some 
will seek new openings for employment, and the barriers which pre- 
judice and contempt have held against uncultivated women, will 
necessarily fall before those who have proved that, when allowed to 
try, they also can attain knowledge by severe and laborious study. 
Some will marry and become mothers of families, and they again will 
prove that the educated have a far different value for education from 
that which ignorant mothers have shown hitherto; and the public 
may be brought at last to own the truth, which only schoolmasters 
recognise now, that the mother’s training of early years is of unspeak- 
able importance to the after work of the school. 

These are some of the advantages that will result from the insti- 
tution of university education for women. It would help us very 
much in forwarding its cause to hear any plausibly reasonable objec- 
tion to it. The most formidable opposition in many cases is that 
which has “no weak side of common-sense whereat it may be 
attacked.” 

Some people have rested their opposition to Girton College on the 
grounds that the ancient curriculum of University studies is losing 
ground in popular estimation even for men, and therefore that it is 
foolish as well as presumptuous to follow the old system. The 
answer to this objection is very simple. Whether or not the Cam- 
bridge course is the best that might be laid down, it is a deservedly 
honoured one, and its standard is recognised; and a recognised stan- 
dard, as explained above, was beyond all things what women needed. 
The time will probably come when a more independent line of action 
may be taken; but till women in their turn become authorities, their 
obvious policy is to abide by established authorities. They need the 
methodizing influence of settled order; but novelty disturbs order 
where it exists, and is often a destructive force before it becomes con- 
structive. They can have no prestige of their own to uphold an 
infant institution, and they do wisely therefore to take advantage of 
the prestige of time-honoured national institutions. However wise 
the system of study that might have been devised for the women’s 
college, can any one suppose that its independent examinations could 
have ranked in public estimation with the examinations of Cam- 
bridge? or, that women presenting themselves for employment with 
a Girton College certificate, vouching that they excelled in some 
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course of study in which the students were all women, would have 
stood in the same position as the three ladies mentioned above who 
can, when producing their certificates, say that they represent places 
on the Cambridge Honours list, which they are debarred by sex alone 
from openly holding? For the present at least they are deprived, it 
is true, of the distinction belonging to the position they have won ; 
but at least all may know that it has been deserved, since their work 
and capacity were tried by the exact same standard as that of the 
men. It surely must be evident that this, however imperfect, how- 
ever mortifying in some respects, is out of all comparison better than 
anything that the founders of Girton College could have attained by 
casting aside the University curriculum and choosing one more 
adapted, as might have been thought, to modern views, or to the 
probable requirements of woman’s life in after years. 

The College was founded mainly to establish three things :—1st. 
The fact of women’s capacity to follow severe study, or to do mental 
work that shall be declared good by the side of, and judged by the 
same standard as, men’s work. 2ndly. To raise the position of female 
teachers, who never can stand on the same footing as men in the 
same profession till they have equal opportunities of cultivation. 
3rdly. To introduce method into the chaos of girls’ education; and 
that can be done only by keeping a definite standard in view, by 
letting the prospect of a college course to complete the school studies 
make it necessary for schools aiming at airy reputation to turn out a 
certain number of pupils able to pass the college entrance examina- 
tion. And further it was desired, as said before, to afford to young 
women who may desire it opportunity for quiet study. At the com- 
pletion of school instruction there is a great deal of pleasant sounding 
talk about “ quiet homes,” but to very few girls is home a quiet place 
for serious pursuits. Itis quiet enough for doing nothing in, and its 
disturbances do not interfere with fancy work, or even with reading 
a magazine ; but imagine an elder sister bringing her books down 
to the family sitting-room where her mother gives orders to the 
servant in the morning and receives visitors in the afternoon ; where 
one girl practises on the pianoforte, and another a little later is pain- 
fully learning to sing in tune; while the intervals are filled up with 
consultation upon new trimmings or an invasion from the nursery. 
It may be supposed that the poor harassed student might carry her 
books to her own room; but in the first place she is very likely not 
to have a room to herself, and it will be a rare home indeed if she 
can venture to order a fire there, for if there is an economy dear to 
the housekeeping soul it is that of the additional ton of coals that it 
would cost to afford the luxury of solitude to the inmates of a crowded 
home. Now to many persons study under such circumstances is 
simply impossible, and college life would be a paradise. 
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It may be advisable, as a matter of precaution, to meet one ever- 
ready objection by stating that the zealous studies of Girton College 
bear no reference to the much disputed point of the mental equality 
of the two sexes. This question, so idle to discuss because so im- 
possible to prove, must be left to a far distant future to decide, long 
after the present eager discussion shall have been forgotten, and 
future generations shall, as we hope, have practically overcome the 
difficulties and redressed the injustice of the past without the help of 
abstract doctrines of equality. Were it worth while to discuss the 
point at all, I would record my own strong conviction of the inequality, 
and give some of the reasons on which it rests; but if it were ever so 
conclusively decided in this sense, no possible argument would thereby 
be afforded against cultivating to the utmost whatever power women 
do possess. What name could we give to the determination to deny 
them strengthening discipline because we pronounce them-to be weak ; 
to refuse them the opportunity of fitting themselves to perform such 
work as the Browns, Smiths, and Robinsons are doing, because we 
believe they will never be fit to do the work of a Pericles or a Wash- 
ington; to condemn them to ignorance because we assume that they 
will never open up new paths of knowledge; to shut them out from 
equal mental companionship with men of cultivated intellect, because 
they can prove no equality with men who in a thousand generations 
have found few equals ; because to no woman has it yet been given 
—or because we even believe it never will be given to her—to stand 
among those gifted few who, here and there, now in one nation, now 
in another, have received the sacred torch and handed it down from 
generation to generation since the early dawn of the world’s history ; 
or among those yet rarer few whose accents have caught up the 
strains that sounded of old among the hills of Judea or the islands 
of the Ionian sea, and have renewed their harmonies from age to age 
till they echo upon the shores of our modern world ? 

Such an answer to a simple question of work and culture could 
hardly be made in words. Yet it is practically made every day, 
when the charge of mental inequality is brought forward as a ground 
for leaving women’s education in the condition in which it now 
remains, a blot upon our boasted civilisation. 

It may throw some new light upon the loss inflicted on society by 
the denial to women of the higher forms of mental discipline, if I 
lay before my readers some remarks quoted from the Memoir of the 
late Mrs. Somerville in the February number of the Astronomical 
Society’s Notices. It has often been objected when Mrs. Somerville 
was cited as a brilliant example of what woman’s intellect could 
reach, that even she produced no original research. 

We may see in the following passage from the pen of a man of 
high authority to what this short-coming may be ascribed. 
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‘“If a boy had shown similar fitness for mathematical research, anxious 
attention would have been devoted to the choice of books and teachers, school 
and university; but the case of a girl showing such tastes seemed to be 
adequately met by according to her the privilege of following her own devices. 
We shall never know certainly, though it may be that hereafter we shall be 
able to guess, what science lost through the all but utter neglect of the unusual 
powers of Mary Fairfax’s mind. We may rejoice that, through an accident, 
she was permitted to reach the position she actually attained; but there is 
scarcely a line in her writings which does not, while showing what she was, 
suggest thoughts of what she might have been...... 

‘It is difficult, great as was the reputation she deservedly obtained, not to 
contemplate with regret the circumstance, the effects of unfortunate prejudices, 
whereby she was prevented from applying the full powers of her mind to the 
advancement of science. It is certain that no! department of mathematical 
research was beyond her powers, and that in any she could have done original 
work. In mere mental grasp few men have probably surpassed her; but the 
thorough training, the scholarly discipline which can alone give to the mind the 
power of advancing beyond the point to which it has followed the guidance of 
others, had unfortunately been denied to her. Accordingly, while her writings 
show her power and her thorough mastery of the instruments of mathematical 
research, they are remarkable, less for their actual value, though their value 
is great, than as indicating what, under happier auspices, she might have 
accomplished.” 


Few Mary Somervilles, alas! will adorn any nation. Her intellect 
will remain as rare as was the charm of her truly womanly nature, 
of her gracious kindliness, of her unaffected simplicity and delightful 
conversation ; but if one such life was partly marred by the privation 
of advantages which are lavishly offered to men, surely it is time to 
register a national vow that such a loss shall never again be incurred. 
We may at any rate feel that if facts such as these are not eloquent 
to rouse the sympathy and excite the generosity of our countrymen, 
it were vain indeed to hope that words might move them. 

Emity Smirrerr. 


Norre.—The course of studies at Girton occupies about three years, 
half of each year being spent in the college. £100 a-year covers 
every expense to the student. Forms of entry may be obtained at 
17, Cunningham Place, from the honorary secretary, Miss Emily 
Davies, to whose energy and ability the successful prosecution of this 
scheme is mainly due. Contributions may be paid to the treasurer, 
H. R. Tomkinson, Esq., 24, Lower Seymour Street. 
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PANSLAVISM: ITS RISE AND DECLINE. 


Since 1867, the year of the Ethnographical Exposition in Moscow, 
Panslavism has attracted a considerable degree of attention in 
Western Europe. Interesting essays on the subject have appeared 
in some of the best Frencli and German periodicals; and even 
England, generally so exceedingly and singularly indifferent to the 
interests and movements of the Slavonian nations, has of late found 
able writers ready to follow the footsteps, if not willing to accept the 
opinions, of their Continental brethren. It forms no part of our pre- 
sent purpose to inquire how much the fears of some political writers 
have exaggerated the real dangers, or how much the indifference of 
others has diminished the undoubted importance, of the Panslavic 
agitation. But the majority of the articles published by the Western 
periodical press ignore one very important part of the question they 
profess to discuss. They tell us nothing of the light in which the 
Panslavic movement is regarded by the Western and Southern 
Slavonians. Yet it is evident that, however much Russia may desire 
to absorb all other Slavonian nations, this desire can never be grati- 
fied so long as these nations themselves refuse to be absorbed. 
Panslavism will become a fitting subject of anxiety to the states- 
men of Western Europe only when it represents really and truly the 
aspirations of all, or at any rate of the greater part, of the various 
Slavonian peoples. Notwithstanding the unmistakable light shed 
on this movement by the great Moscow Exhibition, some of its 
peculiar features are still very imperfectly comprehended. Let me 
attempt to define the position which the West and South Slavonians 
have hitherto taken, and also the position which they take at present, 
in the Panslavonic movement. 

The idea of Panslavism is of quite modern date. Peter the 
Great and Catherine II. never dreamt about it. They were content 
to comprise in their ambitious plans the crumbling remains of the 
old Byzantine Empire and its once glorious capital. A proposition 
to unite under one sceptre all the Slavonian peoples to them would 
have appeared the extremity of folly. The Russian politicians of 
that time were quite as indifferent about the fortunes of their nume- 
rous Slavonian brethren as their political descendants to-day are 
concerned about them. Did not the Empress Catherine sign wil- 
lingly the treaty which divided the once glorious Slavonian kingdom 
of Poland amongst its three victorious enemies, and that other treaty 
which gave to her ally, Joseph II., Serbia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina, 
with their Slavonian populations, in case of a successful campaign 
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against Turkey? The Emperor Alexander I. was a generous man, 
but his sympathies were enlisted on behalf of the Greeks, and not of 
the Slavonians, under Turkish rule. Indeed, it appears as if all these 
Slavonian peoples did not exist for Count Nesselrode and the other 
favourite German counsellors of the Czar. Nevertheless there were, 
exclusive of the Poles and Ruthens in Galicia, four million Czechs, 
who had played an important part in the history of European civili- 
sation, and were far in advance of the Russians in everything which 
marks the true position and dignity of a people ; there were nearly 
four millions of Serbs, two millions of Slovaks, a million and a half 
of Croats, and a million and a half of Slovens—all subjects of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. There were three millions of Serbs (in 
Serbia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, and North Albania), and 
four millions of Bulgarians, under Turkish rule. All these peoples 
belonged unquestionably to the Slavonian race, all of them had had 
a past more or less glorious, and all of them cherished hopes more or 
less ardent of a future which would compensate them for the suffer- 
ings and the humiliations of their present. 

Although the days of the Holy Alliance were far from favourable 
to national progress and political development, the Slavonians who 
fought beneath the Austrian and Prussian banners against Napoleon 
brought back home some vague notions of the ideas embodied so 
imperfectly in the first French Revolution. But neither the Austrian 
nor the Prussian Government was disposed to look with lenient eyes 
on the longings of their subjects for civil and political liberty. On 
the contrary, they devoted all their administrative energies to the 
rooting out and putting down of every national aspiration among 
their Slavonian subjects. The Germanization of the Poles in Prus- 
sia aid of the Czechs in Austria was commenced and prosecuted 
vigorously; and indeed, after the Revolution of July, 1830, abso- 
lutism was carried to an almost unprecedented excess, both in Ger- 
many and Austria. 

At this time, unhappily, a party arose in Hungary that considered 
the best way of securing the Magyars from the menaced Germaniza- 
tion was to Magyarize with the greatest speed possible the Slavonian 
subjects of the Crown of St. Stephen. No wonder that the fires of 
civil discord waxed ever fiercer and fiercer, until they flamed up in 
the disastrous Revolution of 1848. At first the Slavonian peoples 
in Austria and Hungary sought to oppose by legal means the efforts 
made by their governments to denationalise them. They met the 
roughly energetic measures of their rulers with passive opposition. 
In fact, the leading Slavonians were not political but literary men, 
who were fully sensible of the folly of attempting to offer any active 
opposition to the governmental designs. ‘These men believed that 
the surest method of defeating the projects of their rulers was con- 
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stantly to bring before the eyes of their fellow-Slavonians glowing 
descriptions of their national glories of old time. In the very midst 
of their patriotic labours they themselves, however, could not but 
realise ever more and more sadly the great contrast between the 
gloomy present and that past of which they dreamed. Then, whilst 
recognising their utter powerlessness against their enemies, they saw 
the different position the Slavonians could and must occupy in the 
political world, were they but one great united people, instead of 
being, as now, scattered in comparatively insignificant groups, in the 
midst of strange nations, distant from each other, and subjected to 
different rulers and laws. The realisation of such a vision might 
well seem worthy of the devotion of every Slavonian patriot. 

The well-known works of the learned Shaffarick, “‘ Die Geschichte 
der Slawischen Sprache und Literatur,” published in Buda in 
1826, and “ Die Abkunft der Slaven,” published in Prague in 1829, 
were well calculated to encourage, if they did not originate, the 
general longings of the Slavonians for a revival of their ancient 
glory. Then came the enthusiastic Kollar, with his patriotic poem, 
“Slawy Dcera” (The Daughter of Glory), in which the sufferings 
of the now dispersed Slavonian nations were portrayed in vivid con- 
trast to the future triumphs which the poet foretold for the great 
united Slaveeya. This poem was calculated in the highest degree 
to excite the national feeling of the people, and encourage them to 
resist with more unflinching resolution the Germanization or Magy- 
arization which threatened them. But the very popularity of the 
poem produced somewhat unexpected results. It is true that the 
Czechs, the Croats, the Moravians, the Ruthens, the Slovaks, the 
Slovens, and the Serbs, were inspired by it to resist with redoubled 
vigour the attempts made to Germanize and Magyarize them; but 
they seemed also all suddenly seized with a sentimental longing after 
the ideal Slaveeya, that ‘‘ Mother of all Slavonian peoples, whose 
duty it was to come and gather together all her dispersed children.” 

From 1832, when Kollar’s “ Slawy Dcera”’ first appeared, to 1849, a 
countless number of songs were printed in all Slavonian languages, 
and the changes were rung diligently on the one theme, “ Slaveeya, 
dearest mother, whene’er I think of thee the deepest sadness over- 
whelms me!” and “Slaveeya, dearest mother, arise! Show thy 
face to the world, and gather together thy children.” Although 
these patriotic effusions enjoyed an immense popularity among the 
Austro-Hungarian Slavonians, it may reasonably be doubted whether 
any of those who sung them so enthusiastically had a clear idea 
whence the mother Slaveeya should come, or what would be the poli- 
tical consequences of the realisation of the poetic dream. But the 
German and Hungarian statesmen took the trouble to analyse the 
possible results of this idea; and having done so, they saw plainly 
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that it wouid lead to the establishment of a great Russian empire, 
extending from the Baltic to the Bosphorus and the Aigean, and 
from the Harz mountains far into the East. It was natural that 
such a vision should terrify them ; they commenced at once a real 
war against an ideal enemy. ‘They acted on the gratuitous assump- 
tion that all the West and South Slavonians not only sympathised 
with Russia, but were quite ready and willing to become Russians 
themselves. The error was a fatal one ; but it was not the first time 
that nations as well as private individuals had waged war with anta- 
gonists existing only in their own imaginations. It is much more 
pleasant and exciting to fight against an imaginary monster, than 
to remove a multitude of insignificant obstructions from the path. 
The early outcry against Panslavism was either the offspring of a 
lurking political fear, eager to seize on the first ostensible excuse to 
declare itself, or of a hitherto concealed political ambition, which 
grasped hastily at the first means which seemed likely to bring the 
desired objects within its reach. 

Many Slavonians believe (and it seems with a considerable show of 
justice) that the phantom of Panslavism was produced by the pres- 
sure of German absolutism on the people. They say that if the 
Austrian and Hungarian rulers had made in 1847 the concessions 
they made in 1867 the Slavonians would most probably have been 
satisfied, and Panslavism would have died a natural death before it 
had had time to develope itself. 

If this opinion is correct, the course pursued by the Austro- 
Hungarian Government was peculiarly mischievous; for the efforts 
made to suppress and extinguish the national feelings of its Slavo- 
nians served only to strengthen and extend them in a false direction. 
But the political leaders in Vienna and Buda, believing as they did 
in absolutism, could not carry out a liberal policy towards the Czechs, 
Slovaks, and South Slavonians, while they were oppressing the 
Germans and Magyars. The impolitic inconsistency of such a course 
would have incalculably diminished the prestige of the Government. 
The publication of the Slavonian patriotic songs served as a signal for 
still harsher political measures, and a series of uninterrupted perse- 
cutions and petty tyrannies was the rude response to poetic longings 
after liberty. The Slavonian writers were compelled by the strict 
censorship over the press to abandon every branch of literature 
likely to foster the so dreaded national aspirations. They scarcely felt 
themselves on safe ground when pursuing strictly philological studies ; 
still, in default of any other outlet, the best talent of that time 
turned naturally to philology. The twenty or thirty years before 1848 
produced several great Slavonian philologues (Dobrovsky, Kopitar, 
and Shaffarick), and influenced also the direction taken by younger 
students; amongst whom may be named the distinguished living 
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philologues, Dr. Danichics of Belgrade, Dr. Mikloshics of Vienna, 
and Dr. Yagics of Agram. Besides the Argus-eyed watch kept by 
the Government over the Slavonian literary chiefs, every man who 
possessed any influence as priest, or pastor, or teacher, was perse- 
cuted in a thousand different ways. The national tongues were 
excluded from the parish schools, while the Czechs were taught 
compulsorily the German language, and the Hungarian was thrust, 
almost at the point of the sword, on Croats, Slovaks, and Serbs. 
Indeed, the Magyars, led on by the impetuous Kossuth, marched 
far more rashly and rapidly on this path of persecution than did the 
Germans in Bohemia, and, as a natural consequence, when the 
moment arrived when the Magyar chiefs believed themselves strong 
enough to defy Austria, the Slavonians in Hungary rose, almost to a 
man, against them, and Europe beheld the outbreak of those fierce 
flames of civil war which menaced in 1848 Magyars and Slavonians 
alike with extermination. 

Now, for the first time, all the Slavonian nations in Austria and 
Hungary moved together in unison, and looked forward to the same 
political goal. The Serbs, the Slovens, and the Croats, the Czechs 
and the Slovaks, all arose to defend their national rights, and to 
secure some guarantee for their future, and they struggled with a 
new and more hopeful resolution, because they recognised, for the 
first time, the strength their union for one common aim gave them 
against a common foe. Attacked on all sides, the Magyars were 
embarrassed and undecided in their movements, and their confusion 
served only to stimulate the courage of the nations opposing them. 
The Slavonian leaders, seeing the absolute need of some organiza- 
tion to combine and utilise the enthusiasm of the people, summoned 
a Congress in Prague in 1848. The best and most trustworthy men 
of the different nations were chosen to represent and explain the 
desires and opinions of their countrymen, and this first Slavonian 
Congress was looked forward to with the utmost enthusiasm. At 
last it seemed that the Mother Slaveeya had really arisen, and was 
preparing to gather around her her dispersed children. 

But when the delegates actually met, what a chill fell upon them ! 
The sons of the great Mother Slaveeya greeted each other in 
unknown tongues. ‘True, the words of each speaker sprung 
originally from the same roots, but the formation of the words, their 
prefixes and suffixes, were widely diversified, and the man of keenest 
intellect could scarcely guess what his brother Slavonian desired to 
express. The deputies came at length to the humiliating conclusion 
that the “ great Congress” would be a complete failure unless they 
consented to use a foreign language familiar to a large majority 
among them. As this language happened to be the German, the 
debates in the first general parliament of the united children of the 
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great Mother Slaveeya were carried on in that detested and repu- 
diated tongue. 


Having thus traced briefly the Slaveeya agitation in Austria 
and Hungary up to the Revolution of 1848, we must now go back a 
little to examine the impression this movement produced in Russia. 
It may be safely affirmed that the Czar Nicholas did not sympathize 
. with it, since the aspirations and aims of the Slavonian subjects of 
the Hapsburgs were totally opposed to those principles of the Holy 
Alliance which the Czar had accepted and faithfully acted on. 

It is possible, that the term Slavonian had a somewhat circum- 
scribed meaning when used by the great Czar. The Protestant 
Czechs and Slovaks, and the Catholic Croats and Slovens, were pro- 
bably little better than half-bred Slavonians in the eyes of the 
orthodox ruler of Holy Russia, whose glance was directed rather to 
the heights of the Balkan than to those of the Carpathians or of the 
Bohemian Erzgebirge. When Nicholas thought what a blessing it 
would be to other Slavonians could they be brought under his 
paternal rule, he looked towards those who occupied a certain 
desirable position between the Adriatic and the Black Seas, betwixt 
the waters of the Danube and the Agean. Long ere this the policy 
of the Asiatic Department of the Russian Foreign Office had assumed 
and maintained a definite and unmistakable character towards the 
South Slavonian subjects of the Turkish Empire. It was to the 
interest of Russia that they should remain ignorant, and exposed 
to the caprices of “Infidel tyranny,” until such time as they were 
fully prepared to hail the Czar as their emancipator, and accept 
gratefully his orthodox, though absolute rule. Russia desired 
to subdue, if she could not destroy, all sentiments of distinctive 
nationality, so that all visionary patriotic ideas might be merged ina 
feeling of fanatic devotion to the one orthodox church, that church 
which the Russians, even before the Crimean War, began to designate 
the Russo-Greek. 

The manifold severities and cruelties which the Serbs and Bul- 
garians in Turkey suffered during the last century came greatly in 
aid of Russian policy. The protection of the Czar was perpetually 
needed to prevent the complete destruction of the Christian churches. 
The Turks, after having carried off everything valuable, destroyed 
the sacred books. Thus it happened that the priests were compelled 
to trust to their memories for the prayers and lessons, until Russia 
stepped in generously with a supply of church books written in old 
Slavonian, but enriched with numerous Russian alterations and 
revisions.’ 


(1) It may be as well to state here that seventy full years before the first Russian 
book was printed (The Acts of the Apostles, Moscow, 1564), Serbian church books had 
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By degrees the Serbian and Bulgarian priests became reconciled 
to the various Russisms incorporated in the text of their new missals. 
Then they began to mix the strange words in their familiar converse, 
and gained thus an easy reputation for learning among the unlettered 
laymen. These signs of the times, faint and insignificant though 
they were, could neither escape the keen eye of the Russian nor of the 
Austro-Hungarian politician. The more brilliant the hope, the direr 
the fear, that the yet vaguely defined form of the Panslavic phantom * 
awakened, the greater was the attention given to every symptom of 
its approach. 

Although, as has been said, the Court and Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg were in principle unfavourable to the. Panslavic movement, 
the great mass of the Russian people were, so to say, by instinct 
disposed to regard it with goodwill. Long before General 
Fadeyeff wrote his celebrated brochure on the Eastern question,’ 
there were no lack of Russians who believed that the best way 
from Moscow to Constantinople was over Vienna, and who felt 
assured that when once the Russian legions had trampled down 
Austria, the Bosphorus would yield to them without a blow. These 
men could not but see how greatly the Slavonian enthusiasm in 
Austria and Hungary prepared the way for the union with Russia, 
and the time seemed at last arrived when the Russian Panslavic 
party should assume a defined form, and organize itself for the 
accomplishment of a definite purpose. That purpose was unques- 
tionably one calculated to call into exercise the highest energies and 
the most exalted ambitions, since it was nothing less than the total 
absorption of all Slavonian nations in one great Slavonian empire. 
But the Panslavic party, although organized, could not exert itself 
much under the autocratic rule of Nicholas. All expression of public 
opinion (if such a thing could be said to exist under such sharp cen- 
sorship of the press as was then exercised in Russia) was necessarily 
subdued to a very mild and Platonic longing for the union of all 
Slavonian peoples. 

It was not the influence of the Panslavic party over the Russian 
Cabinet that sent one hundred thousand Russian soldiers to assist 


been printed in Venice by a certain Andreas Theresanis de Asula, in the year a.p. 1493. 
These books were printed in pure old Serbian church language, and in very beautiful 
type. Atthe same time there was also a printing office for Serbian church books in 
the city of Obod, in the present Montenegro. Throughout the whole sixteenth century 
Serbian books were printed in Venice, and not a few likewise in Scodra, in North 
Albania; in the monastery of Mileshevo, in Bosnia; and in Belgrade. The facts above 
mentioned prove conclusively enough that the Serbians were in those days far in 
advance of the Russians, and that the Turkish Government at that time permitted tho 
“Raya” to print their own church books.—See ‘“ Geschichte des Serbischen Schrift- 
thums,” p. 249; Von Jericsek, Prag., 1865. Also ‘‘ Istoria Srpske Knijevnosti,” by 
St. Novakovics, Belgrade, 1871. 
(1) Translated by Mr. Mitchell into English. 
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Austria in putting down the Hungarian Revolution; it was the 
thorough dislike the Ozar felt for all revolutions, and his fear of dis- 
turbing the balance of power in Europe, if he looked quietly on to 
see Austria reduced to a second-rate power. Possibly, also, the far- 
seeing Czar considered that the friendship of the young Austrian 
Emperor would aid him one day in carrying out his long-cherished 
plans about Turkey. But though the Panslavic party had nothing 
to do with the sending of the Russian succours to Austria, the fact 
that those succours were sent could not but encourage their hopes 
of the ultimate triumph of Panslavism. When, in 1849, the 
Slavonians fighting under Austrian standards fell back everywhere 
before the victorious Magyars, they hailed the appearance of the 
Russians as an assurance of their escape from the threatened exter- 
mination. The assistance sent by the imperial autocrat of all the 
Russias to his imperial brother of Austria was, in the eyes of the 
grateful Slavonians, but a proof of the Czar’s fatherly care for them, 
for they also, as well as the Russians, were “children of the great 
Mother Slaveeya.” 

Thenceforth Nicholas was exceedingly popular among the West 
and South Slavonians, who honoured him not only as the avowed 
protector of their orthodox “ brethren” under Turkish rule, but 
as their own well-proven and powerful friend. The very enthusiasm 
of their gratitude incapacitated them from examining closely the 
motives of the Czar in assisting them. Serbs, Croats, Slovaks, and 
even Czechs, were now all predisposed to regard favourably the Pan- 
Russismal form of Panslavism. In all probability, as the feelings of 
the Slavonian peoples were, from 1848 to 1854, so well-disposed 
toward Russia, this was the best opportunity ever likely to present 
itself for uniting them under one sceptre. 

From the Hungarian Revolution to the Crimean War the Sla- 
vonians were at once dazzled with the show of Russian might, and 
indignant at the attempts made by the Austrian Government to 
trample down the rights of its loyal Slavonian subjects, at the same 
time that it punished the rebellious but defeated Hungarians. 
During the Crimean War the sympathies of the West and South 
Slavonians were unquestionably on the side of Russia, and the sudden 
death of Nicholas was lamented almost as much by them and by the 
Serbs of the principality as by the Russians. After the war, however, 
the current of feeling soon set in an opposite direction. 

One important result of the war was the enlightenment of the 
Slavonians in general as to the actual position and condition of Russia. 
They saw that she was by no means so strong in reality as, after 1848, 
they had believed her to be. Not only was the belief in her uncon- 
querable strength destroyed, but the internal weaknesses of the 
empire were laid bare, to the astonishment of the Slavonians at home 
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and abroad. After the Crimean war it became evident to even the 
most fanatic believer in Panslavism that Russia had enough to do to 
look after her own interests. To suppose that she would sacrifice 
these real duties for the sake of any Quixotic devotion to the ideal 
Slaveeya would be to suppose the St. Petersburg Cabinet capable of 
a most childish and absurd romanticism. The scales fell from the 
eyes of the Slavonian patriots, and they began to examine more 
closely into their own peculiar national interests. The first conse- 
quence of this self-examination was a very decided diminution of the 
enthusiasm for the “union,” and the second was that each Slavonian 
people in Austro-Hungary sought earnestly to develope and define 
the peculiar strength of its national character, and the beauties of its 
national tongue. Moreover, the Austro-Hungarians saw clearly that 
the Russians, unquestionably their inferiors in general culture, could 
not be relied on as safe and trustworthy leaders. They saw, in 
short, that no dependence could be placed on Russian help and no 
confidence in Russian disinterestedness. 

The Czechs at once determined on the policy it was their best 
interest to pursue, and sought to obtain in a loyal way from Austria 
the civil and political liberties they desired. At the same time also the 
Croats, Slovaks, and Serbs of Hungary, instead of maintaining their 
hitherto antagonistic position towards the Magyars, joined with them 
in opposing the projects of Herr Von Schmerling, and refused to send 
representatives to the “ Reichstag” in Vienna. 

The Crimean war had taught the absolute necessity of self-exer- 
tion and self-reliance to the Bulgarians, as well as to the other 
Slavonians. They, seeing the hopelessness of Russian help for a long 
time to come, began to enquire more minutely into their means of 
self-help. A great number of schools were opened, many promising 
young men were sent to study theology and jurisprudence in 
Belgrade, and several from whom greater things were expected, 
were sent to the German Universities. Bulgarian printing offices 
were established in Constantinople, Bucharest and Rustchuk, and a 
variety of books and periodicals were published. Year by year the 
sentiment of national independence, and the consciousness of a distinct 
national individuality were strengthened. So decidedly, indeed, did 
these feelings develope themselves after the war, that the Bulgarians 
were evidently every day further removed from the danger of being 
tempted to merge their national independence in any Panslavic state. 
If appearances may be trusted, the Bulgarians would defend their 
Church autonomy against any future interference of the Holy Synod 
of Russia with the same persistent determination which they manifest 
to-day in defending it against that of the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
supported, though it is said to be, by the Russian ambassador. 

The resolution displayed by the Bulgarians in maintaining the 
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independence of their church may safely be regarded as an evidence 
of the degree of self-reliance which nineteen years of constant exercise 
has nursed into a very definite sense of national individuality. So 
much as to the influence of the Crimean war on the Bulgarians. 
Let us now look how it has influenced the Serbs. 

Two years after the conclusion of the Paris treaty, the national 
assembly of Serbia compelled Prince Alexander Karageorgevics to 
abdicate in favour of the exiled Prince Milosh Obrenovics. Elsewhere’ 
we have shown how Prince Milosh, so far back as 1836, worked, in con- 
junction with the English Consul-General Colonel Hodges, to replacethe 
galling Protectorate of Russia by acombined protectorate of all the great 
European powers, and how, chiefly in consequence of this endeavour, 
the intrigues of Russia in Serbia forced the prince to abdicate and 
go into exile. Under the all but nominal rule of Karageorgevics, 
Serbia was incapable of any independent policy. Even the internal 
affairs of the country were almost entirely directed by the Russians 
until 1853, when Austrian influence began to throw that of Russia 
into the shade. But after the Crimean war, with the recall and 
re-establishment of the Obrenovics dynasty, Serbian policy assumed 
and has until now consistently maintained a far more independent 
and national character. During the unhappily brief reign of the 
late Prince Michael (assassinated 10th June, 1868, in the Park at 
Topchidere), a net of high-ways was constructed, and the whole 
financial system materially improved. Many public schools were 
likewise founded, and a defensive force organized. 

Prince Michael candidly avowed his conviction that a “ strong and 
free Serbia would be the best rampart of the Ottoman Empire,” and all 
political parties in the principality demanded not only non-interference 
in the interior affairs of Serbia, but also non-interference in the 
internal affairs of the whole Ottoman Empire. The perfect integrity 
of the Eastern Empire became, and still remains, the political creed 
of the statesmen in Belgrade as well as in Bucharest. 

Thus one important result of the Crimean war, so far as it con- 
cerned the Slavonians, was the weakening of Panslavic tendencies 
and a simultaneous strengthening of individual national feeling. 
The attitude assumed by the Russian Panslavists after the war may 
be adduced in support of this assertion. The decrease of Panslavic 
enthusiasm (among the west and south Slavonians) disturbed and 
alarmed them (the Russian Panslavists) so much that they availed 
themselves eagerly of every imaginable means of heightening and 
extending it at home. When the Czar Alexander conceded to his 
people a liberty of the press, which it would have seemed absurd 
even to dream of under the autocratic rule of Nicholas, the Pan- 
slavists came forward at once to assert their claims to public attention 
and consideration. 


(1) See ‘* History of Modern Serbia,’ London, 1872, pp, 189—150. 
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Almost all the members of the National Party, a party which 
avows openly its hatred of Western civilisation, and its hope of 
founding a new and better one on the rude groundwork of social life as 
exhibited in the villages of Russia, were confessedly Panslavists. 
Among these were numbers of students belonging to the different 
universities of the Empire, and more particularly to those of Moscow 
and Charkov. 

All these Panslavists have one common aim—the absorption of all 
Slavonian nations in the Russian—but they are by no means agreed 
as to the basis on which the great union should be established. The 
idea of its being brought about by the force of Russian arms, was 
formerly almost equally repugnant to all of them, since they could 
not but feel how inconsistent it was with the very nature of a 
“brotherhood of nations.” Besides, were it probable that the west 
and south Slavonians could be eventually reconciled to a union 
which could only be consummated by the subjugation of the weaker 
nations by the stronger; the length of time which would be 
required to effect this must be an almost insurmountable argument 
against it. Consequently the Russians were compelled to seek for 
some bond of union more likely to be well received by the other 
Slavonians. 

Now, as the Greek Church is the state church of Russia, and is 
accepted also by the far greater part of the Bulgarians, as well as by 
the Serbs in Turkey, Hungary and Dalmatia, and as the Protestant 
Czechs and Slovaks, and the Catholic Croats and Slovens, form a 
very decided numerical minority amongst the Slavonians, it was 
believed that the orthodox church would form the best possible bond 
of union, seeing it would simply be necessary to convert a few 
millions of Protestants and Catholics to the Greek faith. As the 
Panslavists who entertain this view of the subject are assured of the 
support of the Russian state clergy, who are rich and influential, 
and can count eventually on that of the state itseif, and as they have 
already among them a number of distinguished literary men, they 
assumed at once, and not unnaturally, a prominent place among the 
Panslavic factions, and are known as Slavophils. But the Staro- 
ejertzi (or old believers), who detest the official church of Russia, 
and are possessed of great wealth and much influence, would not 
join the Slavophils, neither would the Radicals nor the Nihilists, 
who are to be found in pretty large numbers among the university 
students. 

The Pauslavists, outside the party of the Slavophils, look for some 
other bond of union than that based on one common state church. 
Some believe such is to be found in the general acceptation of the 
Russian language as the Slavonian language most fitted for all official 
and literary purposes. Others think the union of all Slavonian 
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peoples should be founded on their general adoption of one and the 
same socialist theory, independent alike of a common church or a 
common language for literature and diplomacy. These say that if 
Russian society at large accepts the communal system of the Russian 
villages for its bases of organization, if the right of individual pro- 
perty in land be abolished, and if the same principle be adopted by 
all other Slavonian nations, the union with Russia would be eo ipso 
accomplished. 


A certain lack of respect for majorities would appear to be a 
peculiarity of the Slavonian character. However numerically insig- 
nificant a minority may be, it considers itself perfectly justified in 
maintaining its opinions in the face of the most overwhelming 
majority. The Russian Panslavists, true to the traditional lack of 
unanimity ascribed to their race, have been hitherto unable to come 
to any understanding amongst themselves as to the safest foundation 
for the magnificent union edifice they desire to raise, and have 
consequently divided themselves into three distinct factions. The 
most important faction, that of the Slavophils, commenced their 
campaign by proffers of pecuniary aid to any young Slavonians 
(and more particularly to the Serbs and Bulgarians) who were 
willing to enter on a course of study at any of the Russian uni- 
versities. They published, likewise, a multitude of pamphlets and 
periodicals. But their exertions met with comparatively little 
genuine success.” The majority of their protégés forgot only too 
speedily that they were indebted to the liberality of the Slavophils 
for the unusual educational advantages they had enjoyed, and some 
of them availed themselves of the weapons thus placed in their 
hands to defeat the designs of the very party that had acquired a 
right to count on their support. 

One of the directions taken by the Slavophil enthusiasm for 
conquest was somewhat singular. Some of the learned men belong- 
ing to the party have put themselves to great pains to prove that 
John Huss belonged to the orthodox (Greek) Church, and that the 
€zechs had only by accident remained outside the orthodox fold. 
This very interesting theory (which has been ridiculed alike in 
Bohemia and in Serbia)’ was developed at length in a pamphlet 
entitled “ John Huss, from Hussinatz.” Its author was a Mr. V. A. 
Bilbasoff, and it was published in Moscow in 1869. But before this 
remarkable publication appeared it was no uncommon thing for 
orthodox Russians to assert that the Czechs had been also orthodox 
until the preaching of John Huss perverted them. When M. 
Palacky’s “ Geschichte von Béhmen” was published in 1847-48, 
the Russian reviewers could not pardon the Bohemian historian 


(1) See “ Glasnek,’”’ Serb. Sci. So. Mag., pp. 104—151, vol. xvi. 
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the assertion that the Czechs were Catholics until the days of Huss.’ 
When the John Huss banquet, in celebration of the fifth centenary 
of the birth of the Bohemian reformer and martyr, was held in 
Prague in 1869, M. V. Z. Goobin, one of the Russian Slavophil 
deputies, rose to propose “the National Slavonian Church ” — 


meaning, of course, the Established Church of Russia. About the 


same time the Go/os printed several articles showing how highly impor- 
tant and “saving” would be the return of the Czechs to the “ faith 
of their fathers””—to that faith “ which is the really national faith 
of all the Slavonians.” These assumptions are deservedly ridiculed 
by the Western Slavonians; but the Slavophils do not despair, 
apparently, of seeing them eventually accepted. Great things are 
expected from the Greek church which is now being erected, without 
any consideration for expense, among the interesting monuments of 
the Czechian capital. 

The Slavophils, however, do not confine their energies to the 
work of reconverting the Czechs, who are the representatives of the 
Western Slavonians. They watch, also, with a most commendable 
and pious care, over the religious state of the Serbs, who are the 
representatives of the Slavonians of the South. The Serbs of the 
principality belong to the Greek Church, and have ever loyally 
maintained their allegiance to it. Nevertheless, after the re-establish- 
ment of the Obrenovics dynasty, the Slavophils saw, or fancied they 
saw, strange things happening, or about to happen, in Serbia. Prince 
Michael Obrenovics had devoted his twenty years of exile to a dili- 
gent study of Western civilisation, and had resided long in all the 
chief European capitals. When, on the death of his father, Prince 
Milosh, he became, for the second time, reigning prince of Serbia, he 
did not attempt to conceal his deeply-rooted belief in the benefits of 
Western civilisation—that civilisation which is, in the opinion of the 
Slavophils, to use the words of M. Novikoff, “nothing but the dark- 
ness of ignorance and the superstition of the Western humanity.” ? 

Prince Michael had married during his exile a daughter of the 
once Royal House of Hunyay, and the Princess Julia, a Roman 
Catholic, did not try to disguise her religious faith when she accom- 
panied her husband to Serbia. The Prince, himself, belonged to 
the Greek church, but he was no bigot, and during his short reign 
numbers of young men were sent to study, at the expense of the 
government, in the universities of Germany and Switzerland instead 
of in those of Russia. He encovraged also many Catholic and 
Protestant families, mostly German or Austrian colonists, to settle in 
Serbia. At this time, a very learned and energetic professor occu- 


(1) See the critical notice of this work by M. Elagin, published in No.7 of the 
Journal Chletenceya, Moscow, 1848. 


(2) See “ Pravo-Slaviye Czechov,”’ p. 64, ed. Novikoff, Moscow, 1848. 
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pied the chair of Philology in the High School of Belgrade, and, 
under princely auspices, the new Serbian orthography made rapid 
progress amongst the students, and a number of letters, used in the 
Russian, but useless in the Serbian alphabet, were excluded from the 
more important publications. 

Of course these things could not escape the notice of the Slavo- 
phils, who watched all the movements in Serbia with distrust and 
suspicion. They professed to believe that the orthodox church was 
endangered by these changes, and, as they considered it to be their 
special duty to keep orthodoxy alive in Serbia, they published, in 
the summer of 1860, thousands of copies of a pamphlet which they 
caused to be scattered throughout the land. This publication bore 
on its title-page the words “ Poslaniye k Serbom,” “The Epistle 
to the Serbians,” and on the last page the signatures of a dozen of 
the most influential Slavophils headed by those of the brothers 
Aksakoff. These latter-day apostles pleaded most eloquently with 
the astonished Serbians that they should not forsake the faith of 
their fathers, and preached up ardently the imperative duty of 
devoted fidelity to the one orthodox church. They showed the Serbs 
how happy they were to possess a church “ which was the kernel of 
all spiritual and moral progress.” ‘This most costly treasure,” 
wrote the new apostles, “you ought to guard as the apple of your 
eye, and what indeed, is the orthodox faith, except the sight and the 
eyes of intellectual and spiritual life P ” 

But the Serbian people had not the slightest intention of forsaking 
the “ faith of their forefathers;” they had always on the contrary 
shown the greatest devotion to it. Many of them could neither 
comprehend the epistle itself nor the motives of its writers. Dr. 
Danicsics (at that time Professor of Philology at the Belgrade 
university and afterwards secretary of the South Slavonian Scientific 
Society in Agram, whence he returns this year to resume his former 
position in Belgrade), criticised mercilessly the manifold inconsisten- 
cies and absurdities of the pamphlet. Two leading Serbian Journals, 
(the Vidordan, of Belgrade, and the Danitza, of Novi-Sad), also con- 
demned it in strong terms. As the Slavophil apostles asserted in 
their Epistle that “only the orthodox Slavonians can feel the 
brotherhood,” many South Slavonians believed that the writers 
desired to disturb the friendly feeling existing betwixt the orthodox 
Serbs and the catholic Croats, consequently both Serbs and Croats 
protested against such an ill-advised and uncalled for attempt to sow 
the seeds of discord among them. In short, this Panslavist Epistle 
made a complete fiasco so far as the Serbs were concerned, for 
instead of drawing them nearer the Panslavist standard it displeased 
and irritated them. 

Notwithstanding the Slavophils might have learned from this 
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failure how unfitted they were for the function of Apostles, they 
were far from being discouraged. In Russia, at least, they became 
daily stronger, for one disciple after another joined them, and money, 
that most dangerous of all weapons, was abundantly placed at their 
disposal. Perpetual discussions about the political state of the 
West and South Slavonians, and exaggerated descriptions of the 
oppressions to which these “brethren ” were exposed, kept alive the 
interest they had known so well how to excite. Of course, every 
discussion concluded with an eloquent dissertation on “the sole 
haven of safety for all Slavonians—union with Russia, on the basis 
of the one genuine national (orthodox) church ! ” 

Whilst the Slavophils were working thus diligently for the 
advance of Panslavism, the other two Panslavic factions were by no 
means idle, although as yet too weak to risk such daring flights or 
to thrust themselves so boldly before the world. They laboured 
unceasingly but quietly on behalf of the great idea. The Bulgarians 
and Serbians who were studying theology in Russia, were constantly 
assured that it was an absolute absurdity for such small nations as 
theirs to pretend to have an independent national literature, and 
that it would be in every way wiser for them to accept the Russian 
as their literary language. Students who attempted to write articles 
in Russian were encouraged to persevere by receiving remuneration 
quite beyond the merits of their papers from the editors of Russian 
journals. Members of the “young Russia” party undertook a 
similar task with regard to the Serbs, Croats and Czechs, with 
whom they came in contact at the various German universities. It 
was no uncommon thing for Russian students, who were in all other 
respects ultra-liberal and of exceeding external courtesy, to become 
quite rabid in private circles, when they attempted to hold up to 
ridicule the presumption of the small Slavonian nations who pre- 
tended to possess, and professed to intend to maintain, their indepen- 
dent national literatures. They admitted, because they could not 
deny, that the Czech, the Serb and the Slovak speak different 
languages than the Russian; they admitted likewise, that this 
difference is at least quite as great as that which exists between the 
high German and the Dutch,—but they considered the Dutch very 
unreasonable in refusing to adopt the German for all literary 
purposes. They proved, to their own perfect satisfaction, that a 
nation of five or six millions like the Serbian, could not possibly 
maintain an independent literature, and that all the West and South 
Slavonian writers commit an unpardonable sin against Slavonian 
literature in general, as well as against themselves in particular, 
when they persist in writing in the Serbian, the Croatian, or the 
Bohemian tongue, seeing that, if they wrote in Russian their 
works would be accessible to a nation of eighty millions, instead of 
to one of only five or six millions. To such specious arguments, the 
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Czechs could reply by pointing to their already rich and constantly 
increasing literature. Neither was it very difficult of proof that 
their writers have, in fact, more readers than those of Russia. 

The Serbs, however, although forced to confess that their literature 
is, as yet, in its infancy, could console themselves with the know- 
ledge of its continual progress. ‘‘ Besides,” they would say to their 
fanatic Russian fellow-students, ‘“ besides, if we wish to write for 
Serbians we must write in Serbian, since the Russian is to our 
people generally an ‘unknown tongue.’ ” Only the poor Slovaks of the 
Carpathians seem willing to accept the Russian as their political and 
literary language, that is, if the Slovak students frequenting the 
German Universities may be fairly regarded as reliable representatives 
of their people at home. 

The proceedings of the Ethnographical Exposition of 1867 had been 
carefully prepared, and in some cases already tested, although, after 
all, they took a great many people by surprise. Of the festivities 
which attended it it is needless to speak ; but it is as well to remember 
that it was announced as a purely scientific exhibition, and was 
declared to have for its sole aim the advancement of science in its 
strictest sense. Therefore the West and South Slavonians sent as their 
representatives at the congress scientific and literary men. 

It is probable enough that the magnificent reception given the 
deputies by the Russians was intended to produce a favourable im- 
pression on men known to be accustomed at home to lives of extreme 
simplicity. It was certainly well calculated to give them glowing 
ideas of the greatness and glory of Russia, and to impress on them 
the hearty welcome she would give all her Slavonian brothers when 
they were ready to make with her one great family union. The 
Emperor Alexander also welcomed his “ brother Slavonians” most 
affably to his Court of St. Petersburg, and the journey of the 
deputies from St. Petersburg to Moscow was one uninterrupted 
triumphal progress. But before the Exposition closed, several dis- 
cordant notes disturbed the general harmony. 

The Poles alone, of all the Slavonian peoples, had sent no represen- 
tatives to the Congress, and the Czechs, who cannot but sympathize 
with the bravest if least politic brunch of the great Slavonic family, 
ventured to express, through Dr. Rieger, their hopes that the Russians 
and Poles might be reconciled. But moderate and well-chosen as 
were the words in which the Bohemian deputy expressed this hope, 
they raised a storm of fierce indignation amongst the orthodox Rus- 
sians. The harsh and hateful words which fell from the lips of some 
of the most cultivated and best esteemed Russian literates proved 
only too clearly to the astounded deputies that the inhuman policy of 
General Muravyeff in Poland was but in accordance with the feelings 
of the most intelligent as well as of the most ignorant Russians. 
Nor was this discordant note the single one which disturbed the 
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general harmony. When the Congress drew near its conclusion and 
the Russians thought they could safely count on the impression 
produced on the deputies by their splendid fétes and lavishly bestowed 
assurances of “ brotherly love,” one of their literary chiefs seized on 
an apparently happy moment to bring forward a proposition to the 
effect that “it is a matter of the first necessity, for the welfare of 
the Slavonian nations, that they adopt one common language for all 
scientific and literary purposes.” 

Dr. Bogaroff, a Bulgarian, educated and resident in Russia, rose to 
second this motion, and declared that it was ‘of the highest impor- 
tance that all Slavonians should adopt the Russian for their literary 
language.” This proposition fell like a sudden ice shower on the 
enthusiasm of thedeputies. The Czechs returned an evasive answer, 
but carefully avoided saying anything that might be construed into 
an acceptance of the proposal. The Serbs declared frankly that they 
could not coincide with the views of their Russian friends on this 
subject, and must therefore decline to adopt the motion seconded 
by Dr. Bogaroff. They said that they “ considered it of vital impor- 
tance that every branch of learning should be spread among all the 
Slavonian peoples, and that this could only be done by each nation 
being taught in its own national tongue.” 

Unquestionably, many Western politicians believe that the results 
of the Exposition have shown clearly that Panslavism is a 
reality which menaces alike the peace and prosperity of Europe. 
But among the most intelligent Slavonians there are men enough to 
be found who regard the Moscow Congress as the last act of the great 
Panslavic movement. It may be that neither of these opinions is 
correct, and that the truth lies somewhere between the two extremes. 
Any how, it is an undeniable fact that the Congress marked a critical 
epoch in the Panslavistic crusade. It is certain that the deputies 
returned home filled with a grateful sense of the generous hospitality 
shown them by the Russians, and more or less dazzled by the honours 
so lavishly showered upon them. The Czechs had a peculiar pleasure 
in knowing that the presence of their representatives at the Congress 
had been a source of special annoyance and suspicion to the Austrian 
Government, besides having excited the apprehension of their German 
neighbours in general. The Croats and the Hungarian Serbs, who 
had not yet settled satisfactorily their accounts with the government 
at Buda-Pesth, felt also a secret pleasure in annoying the Magyars. i 

Now, however, the West and South Slavonians know the exact 
meaning of the eloquent phrases in which the Russian Panslavists 
expound their theories, and are, therefore, far less liable than hereto- 
fore to be led away captive with any modified form in which the 
glories of the Mother Slaveeya may be celebrated. In Prague 
and in Novi-Sad, in Agram and in Belgrade, the Panslavists of 
Russia are now usually designated Panslavic Centralists, in contra- 
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distinction to the West and South Pan-Slavonians, who call themselves 
Panslavic Federalists. 

Perhaps it will be as well to quote here, as an evidence of the 
feelings of the Czechs after the Exposition, the words of their vener- 
able historian, Dr. Palacky, the chief of the Bohemian national party, 
and one of the deputies sent to Moscow in 1867. He says :— 


‘People in Europe, as well as in Russia, have various opinions as to the 
relations of the Russians with other Slavonians. Some Russians regard these 
relations as proofs of a certain platonic love among the Slavonian nations; 
others believe the Slavonians will fuse with the Russians; others that all the 
Slavonian nations must be united. These last assert that all Slayonians must 
become Russians. Their Panslavism is consequently Panrussism. 

‘«T answer every one and all thus :—The Czechs have fought for their national 
individuality more than a thousand years, and at the cost of immeasurable 
sacrifices have maintained it. Now they will not sacrifice it for the sake of 
some doubtful promise. This is also the case with all other Slayonians, and 
especially with those of the South. 


‘¢ Our own language we shall never give up; we shall never sacrifice our own 
literature. The chimera of one common tongue for all Slavonians will for ever 
remain a chimera and nothing more. The Czechs will be their own masters; 
the Czechs never will be Russian subjects ; to this we shall never agree.”’ 


The Belgrade Vidov-dan of the 12th November, 1872, after com- 
menting on the document from which the above is taken, and which 
is regarded as a sort of political testament of the highly-venerated 
and aged Ozechian political chief, continues thus :— 


‘* Our readers know well that we have never ceased to point out the absurdity 
of Panslavism. The voice of Palacky is the voice of the whole Czechian 
nation ; and what the Czechs condemn as dangerous no other Slavonian nations 
will accept. After this condemnation the Panslavic idea will linger on like a 
dying flame in the brains of some idealists or of some egotists of a peculiar 


kind.” 

The want of harmony among the Panslavists is also evidenced by 
the new line of argument adopted by the Russian Panslavists since 
1867, and more particularly emphasised since the Franco-German 
war. They no longer lay great stress on the brotherly love 
existing among the Slavonian nations, as a means of bringing about 
the union so ardently desired. They say now: “It is inevit- 
able;” “it must be;” “it is their historical destiny.” “It is in 
the nature of historical progress that large States should be formed 
at the expense of small ones, since only great States are able to 
maintain their political position. It is Providence who will lead all 
the Slavonian nations, even against their will, if it must be, to unite 
with the Russian, and form one and the same great empire.” 

The Russian Panslavists place before those whom they choose to 
designate Slavonian Particularists the choice of two evils. They 
say: “ You must either become Germans or Russians. The history 
of the two last years leaves you no other alternative.” 

Now, whoever has studied the Slavonian character, will be aware 
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that this kind of argument possesses for them a certain force. The 
skilful allusion to destiny is in itself attractive, and the South 
Slavonians have been so long in close association with the Turkish 
fatalists, that their original superstitious tendencies have been greatly 
strengthened. Therefore, it is but natural for them to say: “If we 
are fated to lose our national individuality, we would rather become 
Russians, who are also Slavonians, than Germans, who have been the 
enemies of the Slavonians from all time.” 

In conclusion, let us recall briefly the facts stated in the foregoing 
pages. The Panslavic movement originated in the belief of the 
Slavonians in Austro-Hungary that their national existence was 
menaced by the Germans and the Magyars, and it was kept alive by 
their hope to escape by its means the dangers threatening their 
national individuality. The Russian politicians availed themselves 
skilfully of this movement, and endeavoured to obtain control over it, 
believing that it would help them, one day, to overthrow the Austrian 
Empire ; in which case Russia could surely count on coming in for 
the lion’s share of the spoil, and with it a goodly number of the pro- 
vinces of Turkey in Europe. 

But all the agitations of the Russian Panslavists have, as yet, sig- 
nally failed to convince the West and South Slavonians that the time 
has come when they must decide between the greater evil of being 
Germanized and the lesser evil of being Russianized. They believe, 
as yet, in the possibility (many say, the probability) of their being 
able to maintain their national individualities; and, believing this, 
they act out their belief, patiently, diligently, perseveringly. Their 
unceasing endeavours to exalt and extend the character of their 
national literature is one unmistakable proof of this. Thus that 
which was, apparently, the greatest success of the Russian Panslavists 
was, in reality, anything rather than a success, since it divided the 
general Panslavic party into two great antagonistic factions—the 
West and South Slavonian Panslavic Federalists standing in acknow- 
ledged opposition to the Russian Panslavic Centralists. 

Therefore there is yet time for Europe, if she believes that the 
union of all the Slavonian nations in one great empire would be 
fraught with danger to her, to avert the threatened peril. There is 
yet time for her to do this, but it is high time that she begins to be 
doing. Let Austria satisfy the just demands of the Czechs and the Poles 
of Galicia, by giving them trustworthy guarantees for their national 
existence ; let Hungary adopt the same course with respect to the 
Serbs, the Croats, and the Slovaks under her rule ;—and then, when 
the Serbs of Bosnia and Herzegovina are united to those of the 
Principality, and these, as well as the Bulgarians, obtain their 
national autonomy (even if under the suzerainty of the Sultan), 
Panslavism will no longer have any reason for existence. 


E. L. Misarovics. 
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NEW FRIENDS. 


THE introduction to Yoxham followed quickly upon the Earl’s visit 
to Wyndham Street. There was a great consultation at the rectory 
before a decision could be made as to the manner in which the invita- 
tion should be given. The Earl thought that it should be sent to 
the mother. The rector combated this view very strongly, still 
hoping that though he might be driven to call the girl Lady Anna, 
he might postpone the necessity of acknowledging the countess-ship 
of the mother till the marriage should have been definitely acknow- 
ledged. Mrs. Lovel thought that if the girl were Lady Anna, then the 
mother must be the Countess Lovel, and that it would be as well to 
be hung for a sheep asa lamb. But the wisdom of Aunt Julia sided 
with her brother, though she did ‘not share her brother’s feelings 
of animosity to the two women. “It is understood that the girl is 
to be invited, and not the mother,” said Miss Lovel; “and as it is 
quite possible that the thing should fail,—in which case the lawsuit 
might possibly go on,—the less we acknowledge the better.” The 
Earl declared that the lawsuit couldn’t go on,—that he would not 
carry iton. ‘ My dear Frederic, you are not the only person con- 
cerned. The lady in Italy, who still calls herself Countess Lovel, 
may renew the suit on her own behalf as soon as you have abandoned 
it. Should she succeed, you would have to make what best compro- 
mise you could with her respecting the property. That is the way 
I understand it.” This exposition of the case by Miss Lovel was so 
clear that it carried the day, and accordingly a letter was written by 
Mrs. Lovel, addressed to Lady Anna Lovel, asking her to come and 
spend a few days at Yoxham. She could bring her maid with her or 
not as she liked ; but she could have the service of Mrs. Lovel’s lady’s- 
maid if she chose to come unattended. The letter sounded cold 
when it was read, but the writer signed herself, “ Yours affectionately, 
Jane Lovel.” It was addressed to “The Lady Anna Lovel, to the 
care of Messrs. Goffe and Goffe, solicitors, Raymond’s Buildings, 
Gray’s Inn.” 

Lady Anna was allowed to read it first; but she read it in the 
presence of her mother, to whom she handed it at once, as a matter 
of course. A black frown came across the Countess’s brow, and a 
look of displeasure, almost of anger, rested on her countenance. “Is 
it wrong, mamma ?” asked the girl. 
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“Tt isa part of the whole ;—but, my dear, it shall not signify. 
Conquerors cannot be conquerors all at once, nor can the vanquished 
be expected to submit theniselves with a grace. But it will come. 
And though they should ignore me utterly, that will be as nothing. 
T have not clung to this for years past to win their loves.” 

“T will not go, mamma, if they are unkind to you.” 

«You must go, my dear. It is only that they are weak enough 
to think that they can acknowledge you, and yet continue to deny to 
me my rights. But it matters nothing. Of course you shall gce,— 
and you shall go as the daughter of the Countess Lovel.” 

That mention of the lady’s-maid had been unfortunate. Mrs. 
Lovel had simply desired to make it easy for the young lady to come 
without a servant to wait upon her, and had treated her husband’s 
far-away cousin as elder ladies often do treat those who are younger 
when the question of the maid may become a difficulty. But the 
Countess, who would hardly herself have thought of it, now declared 
that her girl should go attended as her rank demanded. Lady Anna, 
therefore, under her mother’s dictation, wrote the following reply :— 


‘* Wyndham Street, 3rd August, 183—. 
“Dear Mrs. Lovet, 

“T shall be happy to accept your kind invitation to Yoxham, 
but can hardly do so before the 10th. On that day I will leave 
London for York inside the mail-coach. Perhaps you can be kind 
enough to have me met where the coach stops. As you are so good 
as to say you can take her in, I will bring my own maid. 

“Yours affectionately, 
« Anna LovEL.” 


“ But, mamma, I don’t want a maid,” said the girl, who had never 
been waited on in her life, and who had more often than not made 
her mother’s bed and her own till they had come up to London. 

‘Nevertheless you shall take one. You will have to make other 
changes besides that; and the sooner that you begin to make them 
the easier they wil] be to you.” 

Then at once the Countess made a pilgrimage to Mr. Goffe in 
search of funds wherewith to equip her girl properly for her new 
associations. She was to go, as Lady Anna Lovel, to stay with 
Mrs. Lovel and Miss Lovel and the little Lovels. And she was to 
go as one who was to be the chosen bride of Earl Lovel. Of course 
she must be duly caparisoned. Mr. Goffe made difficulties,—as 
lawyers always do,—but the needful money was at last forthcoming. 
Representations had been made in high legal quarters,—to the cus- 
todians for the moment of the property which was to go to the 
established heir of the late Earl. They had been made conjointly by 
Goffe and Goffe, and Norton and Flick, and the money was fortheom- 
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ing. Mr. Goffe suggested that a great deal could not be wanted all 
at once for the young lady’s dress. The Countess smiled as she 
answered, “You hardly know, Mr. Goffe, the straits to which we 
have been reduced. If I tell you that this dress which I have on 
is the only one in which I can fitly appear even in your chambers, 
perhaps you will think that I demean myself.” Mr. Goffe was 
touched, and signed a sufficient cheque. They were going to suc- 
ceed, and then everything would be easy. Even if they did not 
succeed, he could get it passed in the accounts. And if not that 
well, he had run greater risks than this for clients whose causes were 
of much less interest than this of the Countess and her daughter. 

The Countess had mentioned her own gown, and had spoken 
strict truth in what she had said of it;—-but not a shilling of Mr. 
Goffe’s money went to the establishment of a wardrobe for herself. 
That her daughter should go down to Yoxham Rectory in a manner 
befitting the daughter of Earl Lovel was at this moment her chief 
object. Things were purchased by which the poor girl, unaccus- 
tomed to such finery, was astounded and almost stupefied. Two needle- 
women were taken in at the lodgings in Wyndham Street; parcels 
from Swan and Edgar’s,—Marshall and Snellgrove were not then, or at 
least had not loomed to the grandeur of an entire block of houses,— 
addressed to Lady Anna Lovel, were frequent at the door, somewhat 
to the disgust: of the shopmen, who did not like to send goods to 
Lady Anna Lovel in Wyndham Street. But ready money was paid, 
and the parcels came home. Lady Anna, poor girl, was dismayed 
much by the parcels, but she was at her wits’ end when the lady’s- 
maid came,—a young lady, herself so sweetly attired that Lady 
Anna would have envied her in the old Cumberland days. ‘TI shall 
not know what to say to her, mamma,” said Lady Anna. 

“Tt will all come in two days, if you will only be equal to the 
occasion,” said the Countess, who in providing her child with this 
expensive adjunct, had made some calculation that the more her 
daughter was made to feel the luxuries of aristocratic life, the less 
prone would she be to adapt herself to the roughnesses of Daniel 
Thwaite the tailor. 

The Countess put her daughter into the mail-coach, and gave her 
much parting advice. “Hold up your head when you are with 
them. That is all that you have to do. Among them all your 
blood will be the best.” This theory of blood was one of which 
Lady Anna had never been able even to realise the meaning. ‘“ And 
remember this too ;—that you are in truth the most wealthy. It is 
they that should honour you. Of course you will be courteous and 
gentle with them,—it is your nature; but do not for a moment 
allow yourself to be conscious that you are their inferior.” Lady 
Anna,—whd could think but little of her birth,—to whom it had 
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been throughout her life a thing plaguesome rather than profitable,— 
could remember only what she had been in Cumberland, and her 
binding obligation to the ‘tailor’s son. She could remember but 
that and the unutterable sweetness of the young man who had once 
appeared before her,—to whom she knew that she must be inferior. 
“Hold up your head among them, and claim your own always,” 
said the Countess. 

The rectory carriage was waiting for her at the inn yard in York, 
and in it was Miss Lovel. When the hour had come it was thought 
better that the wise woman of the family should go than any other. 
For the ladies of Yoxham were quite as anxious as to the Lady Anna 
as was she in respect of them. What sort of a girl was this that 
they were to welcome among them as the Lady Anna,—who had 
lived all her life with tailors, and with a mother of whom up to 
quite a late date they had thought all manner of evil? The young 
lord had reported well of her, saying that she was not only beautiful, 
but feminine, of soft modest manners, and in all respects like a lady. 
The Earl, however, was but a young man, likely to be taken by 
mere beauty; and it might be that the girl had been clever enough 
to hoodwink him. So much evil had been believed that a report 
stating that all was good could not be accepted at once as true. 

*Miss Lovel would be sure to find out, even in the space of an hour’s 
drive, and Miss Lovel went to meet her. She did noi leave the car- 
riage, but sent the footman to help Lady Anna Lovel from the 
coach. ‘My dear,” said Miss Lovel, “I am very glad to see you. 
Oh, you have brought a maid! We didn’t think you would. 
There is a seat behind which she can occupy.” 

“ Mamma thought it best. I hope it is not wrong, Mrs. Lovel.” 

“T ought to have introduced myself. I am Miss Lovel, and the 
rector of Yoxham is my brother. It does not signify about the maid 
in the least. We can do very well with her. I suppose she has 
been with you a long time.” 

‘No, indeed ;—she only came the day before yesterday.” And 
so Miss Lovel learned the whole story of the lady’s-maid. 

Lady Anna said very little, but Miss Lovel explained a good 
many things during the journey. The young lord was not at Yox- 
ham. He was with a friend in Scotland, but would be home about 
the 20th. The two boys were at home for the holidays, but would 
go back to school in a fortnight. Minnie Lovel, the daughter, 
had a governess. The rectory, for a parsonage, was a tolerably large 
house, and convenient. It had been Lord Lovel’s early home, but 
at present he was not much there. “He thinks it right to go to 
Lovel Grange during a part of the autumn. I suppose you have 
seen Lovel Grange.” 

“ Never.” 
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“Oh, indeed. But you lived near it ;—did you not ?” 

‘No, not near ;—about fifteen miles, I think. I was born there, 
but have never been there since I was a baby.” 

“Oh !—you were born there. Of course you know that it is Lord 
Lovel’s seat now. I do not know that he likes it, though the 
scenery is magnificent. But a landlord has to live, at least for some 
period of the year, upon his property. You saw my nephew.” 

«Yes ; he came to us once.” . 

“T hope you liked him. We think him very nice. But then he 
is almost the same as a son here. Do you care about visiting the 
poor?” 

“T have never tried,” said Lady Anna. 

“ Oh dear!” 

“We have been so poor ourselves ;—we were just one of them.” 
Then Miss Lovel perceived that she had made a mistake. But she 
was generous enough to recognize the unaffected simplicity of the 
girl, and almost began to think well of her. 

“‘T hope you will come round the parish with us. We shall be 
very glad. Yoxham is a large parish, with scattered hamlets, and 
there is plenty to do. The manufactories are creeping up to us, 
and we have already a large mill at Yoxham Lock. My brother 
has to keep two curates now. Here we are, my dear, and I hope we 
shall be able to make you happy.” 

Mrs. Lovel did not like the maid, and Mr. Lovel did not like it at 
all. “And yet we heard when we were up in town that they literally 
had not anything to live on,” said the parson. ‘I hope that, after 
all, we may not be making fools of ourselves.” But there was no 
help for it, and the maid was of course taken in. 

The children had been instructed to call their cousin Lady 
Anna,—unless they heard their mother drop the title, and 
then they were to drop it also. They were not so young but what 
they had all heard the indiscreet vigour with which their father 
had ridiculed the claim to the title, and had been something 
at a loss to know whence the change had come. “Perhaps they are 
as they call themselves,” the rector had said, “and, if so, heaven 
forbid that we should not give them their due.” After this the 
three young ones, discussing the matter among themselves, had 
made up their minds that Lady Anna was no cousin of theirs,— 
but “a humbug.” When, however, they saw her their hearts 
relented, and the girl became soft, and the boys became civil. 
“‘ Papa,” said Minnie Lovel, on the second day, “ I hope she is our 
cousin.” 

“*T hope so too, my dear.” 

“T think she is. She looks as if she ought to be because she is 
so pretty.” 
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“ Being pretty, my dear, is not enough. You should love people 
because they are good.” 

“ But I would not like all the good people to be my cousins ;— 
would you, papa? Old widow Grimes is a very good old woman; 
but I don’t want to have her for a cousin.” 

“My dear, you are talking about what you don’t understand.” 

But Minnie did in truth understand the matter better than her 
father. Before three or four days had passed she knew that their 
guest was lovable,—whether cousin or no cousin; and she knew 
also that the newcomer was of such nature and breeding as made 
her fit to be a cousin. All the family had as yet called her Lady 
Anna, but Minnie thought that the time had come in which she 
might break through the law. ‘I think I should like to call you 
just Anna, if you will let me,” she said. They two were in the 
guest’s bedroom, and Minnie was leaning against her new friend’s 
shoulder. 

“Oh, I do so wish you would. I do so hate to be called Lady.” 

“But you are Lady Anna,—arn’t you?” 

“And you are Miss Mary Lovel, but you wouldn’t like every- 
body in the house to call you so. And then there has been so much 
said about it all my life, that it makes me quite unhappy. I do so 
wish your mamma wouldn’t call me Lady Anna.” Whereupon 
Minnie very demurely explained that she could not answer for her 
mamma, but that she would always call her friend Anna,—when 
papa wasn’t by. 

But Minnie was. better than her promise. ‘ Mamma,” she said 
the next day, “do you know that she hates to be called Lady 
Anna.” 

“ What makes you think so?” 

“Tam sure of it. She told me so. Everybody has always been 
talking about it ever since she was born, and she says she is so sick 
of it.” 

“ But, my dear, people must be called by their names. If it is 
her proper name she ought not to hate it. I can understand that 
people should hate an assumed name.” 

“T am Miss Mary Lovel, but I should not at all like it if every- 
body called me Miss Mary. The servants call me Miss Mary, but 
if papa and aunt Julia did so, I should think they were scolding 
me.” 

“ But Lady Anna is not papa’s daughter.” 

“She is his cousin. Isn’t she his cousin, mamma? I[ don’t 
think people ought to call their cousins Lady Anna. I have pro- 
mised that I won’t. Cousin Frederic said that she was his cousin. 
What will he call her ? ” 

“TI cannot tell, my dear. We shall all know her better by that 
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time.’ Mrs. Lovel, however, followed her daughter’s lead, and 
from that time the poor girl was Anna to all of them,—except to the 
rector. He listened, and thought that he would try it; but his 
heart failed him. He would have preferred that she should be an 
impostor, were that still possible. He would so much have preferred 
that she should not exist at all! He did not care for her beauty. © 
He did not feel the charm of her simplicity. It was one of the 
hardships of the world that he should be forced to have her there 
in his rectory. The Lovel wealth was indispensable to the true heir 
of the Lovels, and on behalf of his nephew and his family he 
had been induced to consent; but he could not love the interloper. 
He still dreamed of coming surprises that would set the matter 
right in a manner that would be much preferable to a marriage. 
The girl might be innocent,—as his wife and sister told him; but 
he was sure that the mother was an intriguing woman. It would 
be such a pity that they should have entertained the girl, if,—after 
all,—the woman should at last be but a pseudo-countess! As others 
had ceased to call her Lady Anna, he could not continue to do so; 
but he managed to live on with her without calling her by any name. 

In the meantime Cousin Anna went about among the poor with 
Minnie and Aunt Julia, and won golden opinions. She was soft, 
feminine, almost humble,—but still with a dash of humour in her, 
when she was sufficiently at her ease with them to be happy. 
There was very much in the life which she thoroughly enjoyed. The 
green fields, and the air which was so pleasant to her after the 
close heat of the narrow London streets, and the bright parsonage 
garden, and the pleasant services of the country church,—and 
doubtless also the luxuries of a rich, well-ordered household. Those 
calculations of her mother had not been made without a true basis. 
The softness, the niceness, the ease, the grace of the people around 
her, won upon her day by day, and hour by hour. The pleasant 
idleness of the drawing-room, with its books and music, and un- 
strained chatter of family voices, grew upon her as so many new 
charms. To come down with bright ribbons and clean unruffled 
muslin to breakfast, with nothing to do which need ruffle them 
unbecomingly, and then to dress for dinner with silk and gauds, before 
ten days were over, had made life beautiful to her. She seemed to 
live among roses and perfumes. There was no stern hardness in the 
life, as there had of necessity been in that which she had ever lived 
with her mother. The caresses of Minnie Lovel soothed and warmed 
her heart ;—and every now and again, when the eyes of Aunt Julia 
were not upon her, she was tempted to romp with the boys. Oh! 
that they had really been her brothers ! 

But in the midst of all there was ever present to her the 
prospect of some coming wretchedness. The life which she was 
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leading could not be her life. That Earl was coming,—that young 
Apollo,—and he would again ask her to be his wife. She knew 
that she could not be his wife. She was there, as she understood 
well, that she might give all this wealth that was to be hers to 
the Lovel family ; and when she refused to give herself,—as the 
only way in which that wealth could be conveyed,—they would turn 
her out from their pleasant home. Then she must go back to the other 
life, and be the wife of Daniel Thwaite; and soft things must be at 
an end with her. 


CuHaPrer XIV. 
THE EARL ARRIVES. 


Ar the end of a fortnight the boys had gone back to school, and 
Lord Lovel was to reach the rectory in time for dinner that evening. 
There was a little stir throughout the rectory, as an earl is an 
earl though he be in his uncle’s house, and rank will sway even 
aunts and cousins. The parson at present was a much richer man 
than the peer ;—but the peer was at the head of all the Lovels, and 
then it was expected that his poverty would quickly be made to 
disappear. All that Lovel money which had been invested in bank 
shares, Indian railways, Russian funds, Devon consols, and coal 
mines, was to become his,—if not in one way, then in another. The 
Earl was to be a topping man, and the rectory cook was ordered to 
do her best. The big bedroom had been made ready, and the parson 
looked at his 99 port and his ’16 Margaux. In those days 
men drank port, and champagne at country houses was not 
yet a necessity. To give the rector of Yoxham his due it must 
be said of him that he would have done his very best for the head 
of his family had there been no large fortune within the young 
lord’s grasp. The Lovels had ever been true to the Lovels, 
with the exception of that late wretched Earl,—the Lady Anna’s 
father. 

But if the rector and his wife were alive to the importance of the 
expected arrival, what must have been the state of (Lady Anna! 
They had met but once before, and during that meeting they had 
been alone together. There had grown up, she khew not how, 
during those few minutes, a heavenly sweetness betwyeen them. He 
had talked to her with a voice that had been to her con as the voice 
of a god,—it had been so sweet and full of music! (He had caressed 
her,—but with a caress so gentle and pure that it,thad been to her 
void of all taint of evil. It had perplexed her.‘ for a moment,— 
but had left no sense of wrong behind it. The had told her that 
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he loved her,—that he would love her dearly; but had not 
scared her in so telling her, though she knew she could never give 
him back such love as that of which he spoke to her. There had 
been a charm in it, of which she delighted to dream,—fancying that 
she could remember it for ever, as a green island in her life; but 
could so best remember it if she were assured that she should never see 
him more. But now she was to see him again, and the charm must 
be renewed,—or else the dream dispelled for ever. Alas! it must 
be the latter. She knew that the charm must be dispelled. 

But there was a doubt on her own mind whether it would not be 
dispelled without any effort on her part. It would vanish at once 
if he were to greet her as the Lovels had greeted her on her first 
coming. She could partly understand that the manner of their 
meeting in London had thrust upon him a necessity for flattering 
tenderness with which he might well dispense when he met her 
among his family. Had he really loved her,—had he meant to 
love her,—he would hardly have been absent so long after her coming. 
She had been glad that he had been absent,—so she assured herself, 
—because there could never be any love between them. Daniel 
Thwaite had told her that the brotherly love which had been offered 
was false love,—must be false,—was no love at all. Do brothers 
marry sisters ; and had not this man already told her that he wished 
to make her his wife? And then there must never be another kiss. 
Daniel Thwaite had told her that; and he was, not only her lover, 
but her master also. This was the rule by which she would certainly 
hold. She would be true to Daniel Thwaite. And yet she looked 
for the lord’s coming, as one looks for the rising of the sun of an 
early morning,—watching for that which shall make all the day 
beautiful. 

And he came. The rector and his wife, and Aunt Julia and Minnie, 
all went out into the hall to meet him, and Anna was left alone in 
the library, where they were wont to congregate before dinner. It 
was already past seven, and every one was dressed. A quarter of an 
hour was to be allowed to the lord, and he was to be hurried up at 
once to his bedroom. She would not see him till he came down 
ready, and all hurried, to lead his aunt to the dining-room. She 
heard the scuffle in the hall. There were kisses ;—and a big kiss from 
Minnie to her much-prized Cousin Fred; and a loud welcome from 
the full-mouthed rector. “And where is Anna?”—the lord 
asked. They were the first words he spoke, and she heard them, ° 
ah! so plainly. It was the same voice,—sweet, genial, and manly ; 
sweet to her beyond all sweetness that she could conceive. 

“You shall see her when you come down from dressing,” said 
Mrs. Lovel,—in a low voice, but still audible to the solitary girl. 

“T will see her before I go up to dress,” said the lord, walking 
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through them, and in through the open door to the library. “So, 
here you are. I am so glad to see you! I had sworn to go into 
Scotland before the time was fixed for your coming,—before I had 
met you,—and I could not escape. Have you thought ill of me 
because I have not been here to welcome you sooner ? ” 

“ No,—1my lord.” 

“There are horrible penalties for anybody who calls me lord in 
this house ;—are there not, aunt Jane? Lut I see my uncle wants 
his dinner.” 

“ T'll take you up-stairs, Fred,” said Minnie, who was still holding 
her cousin’s hand. 

“Tam coming. I will only say that I would sooner see you here 
than in any house in England.” 

Then he went, and during the few minutes that he spent in 
dressing little or nothing was spoken in the library. The parson in 
his heart was not pleased by the enthusiasm with which the young 
man greeted this new cousin; and yet, why should he not be 
enthusiastic if it was intended that they should be man and wife ? 

“Now, Lady Anna,” said the rector, as he offered her his arm to 
lead her out to dinner. It was but a mild corrective to the warmth of 
his nephew. The lord lingered a moment with his aunt in the library. 

“ Have you not got beyond that with her yet ?” he asked. 

“Your uncle is more old fashioned than you are, Fred. Things 
did not go so quick when he was young.” 

In the evening he came and lounged on a double-seated ottoman 
behind her, and she soon found herself answering a string of ques- 
tions. Had-she been happy at Yoxham? Did she like the place? 
What had she been doing? “Then you know Mrs. Grimes 
already ?”’ She laughed as she said that she did know Mrs. Grimes. 
“The lion of Yoxham is Mrs. Grimes. She is supposed to have 
all the misfortunes and all the virtues to which humanity is subject. 
And how do you and Minnie geton? Minnie is my prime minister. 
The boys, I suppose, teased you out of your life?” 

“‘T did like them so much! I never knew a boy till I saw them, 
Lord Lovel.” 

“ They take care to make themselves known, at any rate. But 
they are nice, good-humoured lads,—taking after their mother. 
Don’t tell their father I said so. Do you think it pretty about 
here?” 

“ Beautifully pretty.” 

“ Just about Yoxham,—because there is so much wood. But this 
is not the beautiful part of Yorkshire, you know. I wonder whether 

we could make an expedition to Wharfedale and Bolton Abbey. 
You would say that the Wharfe was pretty. We'll try and plan it. 
We should have to sleep out one night; but that would make it all 
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the jollier. There isn’t a better inn in England than the Devon- 
shire arms ;—and I don’t think a pleasanter spot. Aunt Jane,-— 
couldn’t we go for one night to Bolton Abbey ? ” 

“Tt is very far, Frederic.” 

“Thirty miles or so;—that ought to be nothing in Yorkshire. 
We'll manage it. We could get post-horses from York, and the 
carriage would take us all. My uncle, you must know, is very chary 
about the carriage horses, thinking that the corn of idleness,— 
which is destructive to young men and women,—is very good for 
cattle. But we'll manage it, and you shall jump over the Stryd.” 
Then he told her the story how the youth was drowned—and how 
the monks moaned ; and he got away to other legends, to the white 
doe of Rylston, and Landseer’s picture of the abbey in olden times. She 
had heard nothing before of these things,—or indeed of such things, 
and the hearing them was very sweet to her. The parson, who was 
still displeased, went to sleep. Minnie had been sent to bed, and 
Aunt Julia and Aunt Jane every now and again put ina word. It 
was resolved before the evening was over that the visit should be 
made to Bolton Abbey. Of course, their nephew ought to have 
opportunities of making love to the girl he was doomed to marry. 
“Good night, dearest,” he said when she went to bed. She was sure 
that the last word had been so spoken, and that no ear but her own 
had heard it. She could not tell him that such word should not be 
spoken ; and yet she felt, that the word would be almost as offensive 
as the kiss to Daniel Thwaite. She must contrive some means 
of telling him that she could nct, would not, must not be his 
dearest. ’ 

She had now received two letters from her mother since she had 
been at Yoxham, and in each of them there were laid down for her 
plain instructions as to her conduct. It was now the middle of 
August, and it was incumbent upon her to allow matters so to 
arrange themselves, that the marriage might be declared to be 
a settled thing when the case should come on in November. Mr. 
Goffe and Mr. Flick had met each other, and everything was now 
understood by the two parties of lawyers. If the Earl and 
Lady Anna were then engaged with the mutual consent of all 
interested,—and so engaged that a day could be fixed for the 
wedding,—then, when the case was opened in court, would the Soli- 
citor-General declare that it was the intenticn of Lord Lovel to make 
no further opposition to the claims of the Countess and her daughter, 
and it would only remain for Serjeant Bluestone to put in the 
necessary proofs of the Cumberland marriage andof the baptism of 
Lady Anna. The Solicitor-General would at the same time state to 
the court that an alliance had been arranged between these distant 
cousins, and that.in that way.everything would be settled. But,— 
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and in this clause of her instructions the Countess was most urgent, 
—this could not be done unless the marriage were positively settled. 
Mr. Flick had been very-urgent in pointing out to Mr. Goffe that 
in truth their evidence was very strong to prove that when the Earl 
married the now so-called Countess, his first wife was still living, 
though they gave no credit to the woman who now called herself the 
Countess. But, in either case,—whether the Italian countess were 
now alive or now dead,—the daughter would be illegitimate, and the 
second marriage void, if their surmise on this head should prove 
to be well founded. But the Italian party could of itself do 
nothing, and the proposed marriage would set everything right. 
But the evidence must be brought into court and further sifted, unless 
the marriage were a settled thing by November. All this the 
Countess explained at great length in her letters, calling upon her 
daughter to save herself, her mother, and the family. 

Lady Anna answered the first epistle—or rather, wrote 
another in return to it;—but she said nothing of her noble 
lover, except that Lord Lovel had not as yet come to Yoxham. 
She confined herself to simple details of her daily life, and a prayer 
that her dear mother might be happy. The second letter from the 
Countess was severe in its tone,—asking why no promise had been 
made, no assurance given,—no allusion made to the only subject 
that could now be of interest. She implored her child to tell her 
that she was disposed to listen to the Earl’s suit. This letter was 
in her pocket when the Earl arrived, and she took it out and read 
it again after the Earl had whispered in her ear that word so pain- 
fully sweet. | 

She proposed to answer it before breakfast on the following morn- 
ing. At Yoxham rectory they breakfasted at ten, and she was 
always up at least before eight. She determined as she laid herself 
down that she would think of it all night. It might be best, she 
believed, to tell her mother the whole truth,—that she had already 
promised everything to Daniel Thwaite, and that she could not go 
back from her word. Then she began to build castles in the air,— 
castles which she declared to herself must ever be in the air,—of 
which Lord Lovel, and not Daniel Thwaite, was the hero, owner, 
and master. She assured herself that she was not picturing to 
herself any prospect of a really possible life, but was simply dreaming 
of animpossible Elysium. How many people would she make happy, 
were she able to let that young Phebus know in one half-uttered 
word,—or with a single silent glance,—that she would in truth be 
his dearest. It could not be so. She was well aware of that. But 
surely she might dream of it. All the cares of that careful, care- 
worn mother would then be at an end. How delightful would it be 
to her to welcome that sorrowful one to her own bright home, and 
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to give joy where joy had never yet been known! How all the 
lawyers would praise her, and tell her that she had saved a noble 
family from ruin. She already began to have feelings about the 
family to which she had been a stranger before she had come among 
the Lovels. And if it really would make him happy, this Phebus, 
how glorious would that be! How fit he was to be made happy! 
Daniel had said that he was sordid, false, fraudulent, and a fool ;— 
but Daniel did not, could not, understand the nature of the Lovels. 
And then she herself ;—how would it be with her? She had given 
her heart to Daniel Thwaite, and she had but one heart to give. 
Had it not been for that, it would have been very sweet to love 
that young curled darling. There ‘were two sorts of life, and now 
she had had an insight intoeach. Daniel had told her that this soft, 
luxurious life was thoroughly bad. He could not have known when 
saying so, how much was done for their poor neighbours by such as 
even these Lovels. It could not be wrong to be soft, and peaceful, 
and pretty, to enjoy sweet smells, to sit softly, and eat off delicately 
painted china plates,—as long as no one was defrauded, and many 
were comforted. Daniel Thwaite, she believed, never went to 
church. Here at Yoxham there were always morning prayers, and 
they went to church twice every Sunday. She had found it very 
pleasant to go to church, and to be led along in the easy path of 
self-indulgent picty on which they all walked at Yoxham. The 
church seats at Yoxham were broad, with soft cushions, and the 
hassocks were well stuffed. Surely, Daniel Thwaite did not know 
everything. As she thus built ber castles in the air,—castles so 
impossible to be inhabited,—she fell asleep before she had resolved 
what letter she should write. 

But in the morning she did write her letter. It must be written, 
—and when the family were about the house, she would be too dis- 
turbed for so great an effort. It ran as follows :— 


‘* Yoxham, Friday. 
“DEAREST MAMMA, 
“Tam much obliged for your letter, which I got the day 
before yesterday. Lord Lovel came here yesterday, or perhaps I 
might have answered it then. Everybody here seems to worship 
him almost, and he is so good to everybody! We are all to go on 
a visit to Bolton Abbey, and sleep at an inn somewhere, and I am 
sure I shall like it very much, for they say it is most beautiful. If 
you look at the map, it is nearly in a straight line between here and 
Kendal, but only much nearer to York. The day isnot fixed yet, but 
I believe it will be very soon. 
“T shall be so glad if the lawsuit can be got over, for your sake, 
dearest mamma. I wish they could let you have your title and 
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your share of the money, and let Lord Lovel have the rest, because 
he is head of the family. That would be fairest, and I can’t see 
why it should not be so. Your share would be quite enough for 
youand me. I can’t say anything about what you speak of. He 
has said nothing, and I’m sure I hope he won’t. I don’t think I 
could doit; and I don’t think the lawyers ought to want me to. I 
think it is very wrong of them to say so. We are strangers, and I 
feel almost sure that I could never be what he would want. I don’t 
think people ought to marry for money. 

“ Dearest mamma, pray do not be angry with me. If you are,. 
you will kill me. I am very happy here, and nobody has said any- 
thing about my going away. Couldn’t you ask Serjeant Bluestone 
whether something couldn’t be done to divide the money, so that 
there might be no more law? I am sure he could if he liked, with 
Mr. Goffe and the other men. 

“ Dearest mamma, I am, 
“Your most affectionate Daughter, 
“ Anna Lovet.” 


When the moment came, and the pen was in her hand, she had. 
not the courage to mention the name of Daniel Thwaite. She knew 
that the fearful story must be told, but at this moment she comforted 
herself,—or tried to comfort herself,—by remembring that Daniel 
himself had enjoined that their engagement must yet for a while be 
kept secret. 


CHAPTER XV. 
WHARFEDALE. 


Tue visit to Wharfedale was fixed for Monday and Tuesday, and on 
the Monday morning they started, after an early breakfast. The 
party consisted of Aunt Jane, Aunt Julia, Lady Anna, Minnie, and 
Mr. Cross, one of the rector’s curates. The rector would not accom- 
pany them, excusing himself to the others generally on the ground 
that he could not be absent from his parish on those two days. To 
his wife and sister he explained that he was not able, as yet, to take 
pleasure in such a party as this with Lady Anna. There was no 
knowing, he said, what might happen. It was evident that he did 
not mean to open his heart to Lady Anna, at any rate till the 
marriage should be settled. 

An open carriage, which would take them all, was ordered,—with 
four post horses, and two antiquated postboys, with white hats and 
blue jackets, and yellow breeches. Minnie and the curate sat on 
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the box, and there was a servant in the rumble. Rooms at the inn 
had been ordered, and everything was done in proper lordly manner. 
The sun shone brightiy above their heads, and Anna, having as 
yet received no further letter from her mother, was determined. to be 
happy. Four horses took them to Bolton Bridge, and then, having 
eaten lunch and ordered dinner, they started for their ramble in the 
woods. 

The first thing to be seen at Bolton Abbey is, of course, the 
Abbey. The Abbey itself, as a ruin,—a ruin not so ruinous but 
that a part of it is used for a modern church,——is very well; but the 
glory of Bolton Abbey is in the river which runs round it and in the 
wooded banks which overhang it. No more luxuriant pasture, no 
richer foliage, no brighter water, no more picturesque arrangement 
of the freaks of nature, aided by the art and taste of man, is to be 
found, perhaps, in England. Lady Anna, who had been used to 
wilder scenery in her native county, was delighted. Nothing had 
ever been so beautiful as the Abbey ;—nothing so lovely as the 
running Wharfe! Might they not climb up among those woods on 
the opposite bank ? Lord Lovel declared that, of course they would 
climb up among the woods,—it was for that purpose they had come. 
That was the way to the Stryd,—over which he was determined that 
Lady Anna should be made to jump. 

But the river below the Abbey is to be traversed by stepping- 
stones, which, to the female uninitiated foot, appear to be full of 
danger. The Wharfe here is no insignificant brook, to be overcome 
by a long stride and a jump. There is a causeway, of perhaps forty 
stones, across it, each some eighteen inches distant from the other, 
which, flat and excellent though they be, are perilous from their 
number. Mrs. Lovel, who knew the place of old, had begun by 
declaring that no consideration should induce her to cross the water. 
Aunt Julia had proposed that they should go along the other bank, 
on the Abbey side of the river, and thence cross by the bridge half a 
mile up. But the Earl was resolved that he would take his cousin 
over the stepping-stones; and Minnie and the curate were equally 
determined. Minnie, indeed, had crossed the river, and was back 
again, while the matter was still being discussed. Aunt Julia, who was 
strong-limbed, as well as strong-minded, at last assented, the curate 
having promised all necessary aid. Mrs. Lovel seated herself at a 
distance to see the exploit; and then Lord Lovel started, with Lady 
Anna, turning at every stone to give a hand to his cousin. 

“Oh, they are very dreadful!” said Lady Anna, when about a 
dozen had been passed. 

The black water was flowing fast, fast beneath her feet ; the stones 
became smaller and smaller to her imagination, and the apertures 
between them broader and broader. 
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“Don’t look at the water, dear,” said the lord, “but come on 
quick.” 

“T can’t come on quick. I shall never get over. Oh, Frederic!” 
That.morning she had promised that she would call him Frederic. 
Even Daniel could not think it wrong that she should call her cousin 
by his Christian name. “It’s no good, I can’t do that one,—it’s 
crooked. Mayn’t I go back again?” 

“You can’t go back, dear. It is only up to your knees, if you do 
goin. But take my hand. There,—all the others are straight,— 
you must come qn, or Aunt Julia will catch us. After two or three 
times, you’ll hop over like a milkmaid. There are only half-a-dozen 
more. Here we are. Isn’t that pretty?” 

“ T thought I never should have got over. I wouldn’t go back for 
anything. But it is lovely; and Iam so much obliged to you for 
bringing me here. We can go back another way ?” 

“Oh, yes ;—but now we'll get up the bank. Give me your hand.” 
Then he took her along the narrow, twisting, steep paths, to the top 
of the wooded bank, and they were soon beyond the reach of Aunt 
Julia, Minnie, and the curate. 

It was very pleasant, very lovely, and very joyous; but there was 
still present to her mind some great fear. The man was there with 
her as an acknowledged lover,—a lover, acknowledged to be so by 
all but herself; but she could not lawfully have any lover but him 
who was now slaving at his trade in London. She must tell this 
gallant lord that he must not be her lover; and, as they went along, 
she was always meditating how she might best tell him, when the 
moment for telling him should come. But on that morning, during 
the entire walk, he said no word to her which seemed quite to justify 
the telling. He called her by sweet, petting names,—Anna, my 
girl, pretty coz, and such like. He would hold her hand twice 
longer than he would have held that of either aunt in helping her 
over this or that little difficulty,—and would help her when no help 
was needed. He talked to her, of small things, as though he and she 
must needs have kindred interests. He spoke to her of his uncle as 
though, near as his uncle was, the connection were not nigh so close 
as that between him and her. She understood it with a half under- 
standing,—feeling that in all this he was in truth making love to her, 
and yet telling herself that he said no more than cousinship might 
warrant. But the autumn colours were bright, and the river rippled, 
and the light breeze came down from the mountains, and the last of 
the wild flowers were still sweet in the woods. After a while she 
was able to forget her difficulties, to cease to think of Daniel, and to 
find in her cousin, not a lover, but simply the pleasantest friend that 
fortune had ever sent*her. 

And so they came, all alone,—for Aunt Julia, though both limbs 
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and mind were strong, had not been able to keep up with them,— 
all alone to the Stryd. The Stryd is a narrow gully or passage, 
which the waters have cut for themselves in the rocks, perhaps five 
or six feet broad, where the river passes, but narrowed at the top 
by an overhanging mass which in old days withstood the wearing of 
the stream, till the softer stone below was cut away, and then was left 
bridging over a part of the chasm below. There goesa story that a 
mountain chieftain’s son, hunting the stag across the valley when 
the floods were out, in leaping the stream, from rock to rock, failed 
to make good his footing, was carried down by the rushing waters, 
and dashed to pieces among the rocks. Lord Lovel told her the 
tale, as they sat looking at the now innocent brook, and then bade 
her follow him as he leaped from edge to edge. 

“T couldn’t do it ;—indeed, I couldn’t,” said the shivering girl. 

“It is barely a step,” said the Earl, jumping over, and back again. 
“Going from this side, you couldn’t miss to do it, if you tried.” 

“T’m sure I should tumble in. It makes me sick to look at you 
while you are leaping.” 

‘You'd jump over twice the distange on dry ground.” 

“Then let me jump on dry ground.” 

“T’ve set my heart upon it. Do you think-I’d ask you if I wasn’t 
sure ?” 

“You want to make another legend of me.” 

“T want to leave Aunt Julia behind, which we shall certainly do.” 

“Oh, but I can’t afford to drown myself just that you may run 
away from Aunt Julia. You can run by yourself, and I will wait 
for Aunt Julia.” 


“ That is not exactly my plan. Be a brave girl, now, and stand 
up, and do as I bid you.” 

Then she stood up on the edge of the rock, holding tight by his 
arm. How pleasant it was to be thus frightened, with such a protector 
near her to insure her safety. And yet the chasm yawned, and the 
water ran rapid and was very black. But if he asked her to make the 
spring, of course she must make it. What would she not have done 
at his bidding ? 

“T can almost touch you, you see,” he said, as he stood opposite, 
with his arm out ready to catch her hand. 

“ Oh, Frederic, I don’t think I can.” 

“You can very well, if you will only jump.” 

“Tt is ever so many yards.” 

“Tt is three feet. I'll back Aunt Julia to do it for a promise of 
ten shillings to the infirmary.” 

“T’ll give the ten shillings, if you’ll only let me off.” 

“T won’t let you off,—so you might as well come at once.” 


Then she stood and shuddered for a moment, looking with beseech- 
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ing eyes up into his face. Of course she meant to jump. Of course 
she would have been disappointed had Aunt Julia come and inter- 
rupted her jumping. Yes,—she would jump into his arms. She 
knew that he would catch her. At that moment her memory of 
Daniel Thwaite had become faint as the last shaded glimmer of 
twilight. She shut her eyes for half a moment, then opened them, 
looked into his face, and made her spring. As she did so, she struck 
her foot against a rising ledge of the rock, and, though she covered 
more than the distance in her leap, she stumbled as she came to the 
ground, and fell into his arms. She had sprained her ankle, in her 
effort to recover herself. 

«‘ Are you hurt ?” he asked, holding her close to his side. 

“ No;—I think not ;—only a little, that is. I was so awkward.” 

“ T shall never forgive myself if you are hurt.” 

“ There is nothing to forgive. ]’ll sit down for a moment. It was 
my own fault because I was so stupid,—and it does not in the least 
signify. I know what it is now ; I’ve sprained my ankle.” 

“ There is nothing so painful as that.” 

“Tt hurts a little, but it will go off. It wasn’t the jump, but I 
twisted’my foot somehow. If you look so unhappy, I’ll get up and 
jump back again.” . 

“Tam unhappy, dearest.” 

“Oh, but you mustn’t.” The prohibition might be taken as 
applying to the epithet of endearment, and thereby her conscience 
be satisfied. Then he bent over her, looking anxiously into her face 
as ske winced with the pain, and he took her hand and kissed it. 
“Oh, no,” she said, gently struggling to withdraw the hand which 
he held. “ Here is Aunt Julia. You had better just move.”’ Not that 
she would have cared a straw for the eyes of Aunt Julia, had it not 
been that the image of Daniel Thwaite again rose strong before her 
mind. Then Aunt Julia, and the curate, and Minnie were standing 
on the rock within a few paces of them, but on the other side of the 
stream. 

“Ts there anything the matter ?”’ asked Miss Lovel. 

“‘She has sprained her ankle in jumping over the Stryd, and she 
cannot walk. Perhaps Mr. Cross would not mind going back to 
the inn and getting a carriage. The road is only a quarter of a 
mile above us, and we could carry her up.” 

“How could you be so foolish, Frederic, as to let her jump it?” 
said the aunt. 

“Don’t mind about my folly now. The thing is to get a carriage 
for Anna.” The curate immediately hurried back, jumping over 
the Stryd as the nearest way to the inn; and Minnie also sprung 
across the stream so that she might sit down beside her cousin and 
offer consolation. Aunt Julia was left alone and after a while was 
forced to walk back by herself to the bridge. 
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“Ts she much hurt ?” asked Minnie. 

‘‘T am afraid she is hurt,” said the lord. 

“ Dear, dear Minnie, it does not signify a bit,” said Anna, lavish- 
ing on her younger cousin the caresses which fate forbade her to 
give to the elder. “I know I could walk home in a few minutes. 
Iam better now. It is one of those things which go away almonat 
immediately. I'll try and stand, Frederic, if you'll let me.” Then 
she raised herself, leaning upon him, and declared that she was 
nearly well,—and then was reseated, still leaning on him. 

“Shall we attempt to get her up to the road, Minnie, or wait till 
Mr. Cross comes to help us?” Lady Anna declared that she did 
not want any help,—certainly not Mr. Cross’s help, and that she 
could do very well, just with Minnie’s arm. They waited there 
sitting on the rocks for half an hour, saying but little to each other, 
throwing into the stream the dry bits of stick which the last flood 
had left upon the stones, and each thinking how pleasant it was to 
sit there and dream, listening to the running waters. Then Lady 
Anna hobbled up to the carriage road, helped by a stronger arm 
than that of her cousin Minnie. 

Of course there was some concern and dismay at the inn. Em- 
brocations were used, and doctors were talked of, and heads were 
shaken, and a couch in the sitting-room was prepared, so that the 
poor injured one might eat her dinner without being driven to the 
solitude of her own bedroom. 


CuarTer XVI. 
FOR EVER. 


On the next morning the poor injured one was quite well,—but she 
was still held to be subject to piteous concern. The two aunts 
shook their heads when she said that she would walk down to the 
stepping-stones that morning, before starting for Yoxham; but she 
was quite sure that the sprain was gone, and the distance was not 
above half a mile. They were not to start till two o’clock. Would 
Minnie come down with her, and ramble about among the ruins ? 

“Minnie come out on the lawn,” said the lord. “ Don’t you 
come with me and Anna;—you can go where you like about the 
place by yourself.” 

“Why mayn’t I come ?” 

“ Never mind, but do as you’re bid.” 

“T know. You are going to make love to cousin Anna.” 

“You are an impertinent little imp.” 

“Tam so glad, Frederic, because I do like her. I was sure she 
was a real cousin. Don’t you think she is very,—very nice?” - 
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“ Pretty well.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“You go away and don’t tease,—or else I’ll never bring you to” 
the Stryd again.” ‘So it happened that Lord Lovel and Lady Anna 
went across the meadow together, down to the river, and sauntered 
along the margin till they came to the stepping-stones. He passed 
over, and she followed him, almost without a word. Her heart was 
so full, that she did not think now of the water running at her 
feet. It had hardly seemed to her to make any difficulty as to the 
passage. She must follow him whither he would lead her, but her 
mind misgave her,—that they would not return sweet loving friends 
as they went out. ‘ We won’t climb,” said he, “because it might 
try your ankle too much. But we will go in here by the meadow. 
I always think this is one of the prettiest views there is,” he said, 
throwing himself upon the grass. 

“Tt is all prettiest. It is like fairy land. Does the Duke let 
people come here always?” 

“Yes, I fancy so.” 

“He must be very good-natured. Do you know the Duke?” 

“T never saw him in my life.” 

‘«‘ A duke sounds so awful to me.” 

“You'll get used to them some day. Won’t you sit down?” 
Then she glided down to the ground at a little distance from him, 
and he at once shifted his place so as to be almost close to her. 
** Your foot is quite well?” 

“ Quite well.” 

“T thought for a few minutes that there was going to be some 
dreadful accident, and I was so mad with myself for having made you 
jump it. If you had broken your leg, how would you have borne it?” 

“ Like other people, I suppose.”’ 

“ Would you have been angry with me?” 

“T hope not. Iam sure not. You were doing the best you could 
to give me pleasure. I don’t think I should have been angry at all. 
I don’t think we are ever angry with the people we really like.” 

“ Do you really like me?” 

“ Yes ;—I like you.” 

“Ts that all?” 

‘Ts not that enough ?” 

She answered the question as she might have answered it had it 
been allowed to her, as to any girl that was free, to toy with his 
love, knowing that she meant to accept it. It was easier so, than in 
any other way. But her heart within her was sad, and could she 
have stopped his further speech by any word rough and somewhat 
rude, she would have done so. In truth, shedid not know how to answer 
him roughly. He deserved from her that all her words should be 
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soft, and sweet and pleasant. She believed him to be good and 
generous and kind and loving. The hard things which Daniel 
Thwaite had said of him had all vanished from her mind. To her 
thinking, it was no sin in him that he should want her wealth,—he, 
the Earl, to whom by right the wealth of the Lovels should belong. 
The sin was rather hers,—in that she kept it from him. And then, 
if she could receive all that he was willing to give, his heart, his 
name, his house and home, and sweet belongings of natural gifts 
and personal advantages, how much more would she take than what 
she gave! She could not speak to him roughly, though,—alas!— 
the time had come in which she must speak to him truly. It was 
not fitting that a girl should have two lovers. 

“No, dear,—not enough,” he said. 

It can hardly be accounted a fault in him that at this time he felt 
sure of her love. She had been so soft in her ways with him, so 
gracious, yielding, and pretty in her manners, so manifestly pleased 
by his company, so prone to lean upon him, that it could hardly be 
that he should think otherwise. She had told him, when he spoke 
to her more plainly up in London than he had yet done since they 
had been together in the country, that she could never, never be 
his wife. But what else could a girl say at a first meeting with a 
proposed lover? Would he have wished that she should at once 
have given herself up without one maidenly scruple, one word of 
feminine recusancy? If love’s course be made to run too smooth it 
loses all its poetry, and half its sweetness. But now they knew each 
other ;—at least, he thought they did. The scruple might now 
be put away. The feminine recusancy had done its work. For 
himself,—he felt that he loved her in very truth. She was not 
harsh or loud,—vulgar, or given to coarse manners, as might have 
been expected, and as he had been warned by his friends that he 
would find her. That she was very beautiful, all her enemies had 
acknowledged,—and he was quite assured that her enemies had been 
right. She was the Lady Anna Lovel, and he felt that he could 
make her his own without one shade of regret to mar his triumph. 
Of the tailor’s son,—though he had been warned of him too,—he 
made no account whatever. That had been a slander, which only 
endeared the girl to him the more ;—a slander against Lady Anna 
Lovel which had been an insult to his family. Among all the ladies 
he knew, daughters of peers and high-bred commoners, there were 
none,—there was not one less likely so to disgrace herself than 
Lady Anna Lovel, his sweet cousin. 

“Do not think me too hurried, dear, if I speak to you again so 
soon, of that of which I spoke once before.” He had turned him- 
self round upon his arm, so as to be very close to her,—so that he 
would look full into her face, and, if chance favoured him, could 
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take her hand. He paused, as though for an answer; but she did 
not speak to him a word. “It is not long yet since we first met.” 

“Oh, no ;—not long.” 

“ And I know not what your feelings are. But, in very truth, I 
can say that I love you dearly. Had nothing else come in the way 
to bring us together, I am sure that I should have loved you.” 
She, poor child, believed him as though he were speaking to her the 
sweetest gospel. And he, too, believed himself. He was easy of 
heart perhaps, but not deceitful ; anxious enough for his position in 
the world, but not meanly covetous. Had she been distasteful to 
him as a woman, he would have refused to make himself rich by the 
means that had been suggested to him. As it was, he desired her 
as much as her money, and had she given herself to him then would 
never have remembered,—would never have known that the match 
had been sordid. ‘Do you believe me?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“‘ And shall it be so?” 

Her face had been turned away, but now she slowly moved her 
neck so that she could look at him. Should she be false to all her 
vows, and try whether happiness might not be gained in that way ? 
The manner of doing it passed through her mind in that moment. 
She would write to Daniel, and remind him of his promise to set her 
free if she so willed it. She would neversee him again. She would 
tell him that she had striven to see things as he would have taught 
her, and had failed. She would abuse herself, and ask for his pardon ; 
—but having thus judged for herself, she would never go back from 
such judgment. It might be done,—if only she could persuade 
herself that it were good to do it! But, as she thought of it, there 
came upon her a prick of conscience so sharp, that she could not 
welcome the devil by leaving if unheeded. How could she be fore- 
sworn to one who had been so absolutely good,—whose all had been 
spent for her and for her mother,—whose whole life had been one 
long struggle of friendship on her behalf,—who had been the only 
playfellow of her youth, the only man she had ever ventured to 
kiss,—the man whom she truly loved? He had warned her against 
these gauds which were captivating her spirit, and now, in the 
moment of her peril, she would remember his warnings. 

“Shall it be so?” Lord Lovel asked again, just stretching out 
his hand, so that he could touch the fold of her garment. 

“Tt cannot be so,”’ she said. 

** Cannot be!” 

“Tt cannot be so, Lord Lovel.” 

“It cannot now ;—or do you mean the word to be for ever ?” 

“For ever!” she replied. 

“‘T know that I have been hurried and sudden,” he said,—pur- 
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posely passing by her last assurance; “and I do feel that you 
have a right to resent the seeming assurance of such haste. But in 
our case, dearest, the interests of so many are concerned, the doubts 
and fears, the well-being, and even the future conduct of all our 
friends are so bound up by the result, that I had hoped you would 
have pardoned that which would otherwise have been unpardonable.” 
Oh heavens ;—had it not been for Daniel Thwaite, how full of grace, 
how becoming, how laden with flattering courtesy would have been 
every word that he had uttered to her! “But,” he continued, “if 
it really be that you cannot love me 4 

“ Oh, Lord Lovel, pray ask of me no further question.” 

‘‘T am bound to ask and to know,—for all our sakes.” 

Then she rose quickly to her feet, and with altered gait and 
changed countenance stood over him. “I am engaged,” she said, 
“to be married—to Mr. Daniel Thwaite.” She had told it all, and 
felt that she had told her own disgrace. He rose also, but stood mute 
before her. This was the very thing of which they had all warned 
him, but as to which he had been so sure that it was not so! She 
saw it all in his eyes, reading much more there than he could read 
in hers. She was degraded in his estimation, and felt that evil 
worse almost than the loss of his love. For the last three weeks 
she had been a real Lovel among the Lovels. That was all over 
now. Let this lawsuit go as it might, let them give to her all the 
money, and make the title which she hated ever so sure, she never 
again could be the equal friend of her gentle relative, Earl Lovel. 
Minnie would never again spring into her arms, swearing that she 
would do as she pleased with her own cousin. She might be 
Lady Anna, but never Anna again to the two ladies at the rectory. 
The perfume of his rank had been just scented, to be dashed away 
from her for ever. ‘It is a secret at present,” she said, “or I should 
have told you sooner. If it is right that you should repeat it, of 
course you must.” 

“Oh, Anna!” 

“Tt is true.” 

“Oh, Anna, for your sake as well as mine this makes me wretched 
indeed ! ” 

“As for the money, Lord Lovel, if it be mine to give, you shall 
have it.” 

“ You think then it is that which I have wanted ?” 

“ Tt is that which the family wants, and I can understand that it 
should be wanted. As for myself,—for mamma and me,—you can 
hardly understand how it has been with us when we were young. 
You despise Mr. Thwaite,—because he is a tailor.” 

“T am sure he is not fit to be the husband of Lady Anna Lovel.” 

“When Lady Anna Lovel had no other friend in the world, he 
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sheltered her and gave her a house to live in, and spent his earnings 
in her defence, and would not yield when all those who might have 
been her friends strove to wrong her. Where would mamma have 
been,—and I,—had there been no Mr. Thwaite to comfort us? He 
was our only friend,—he and his father. They were all we had. 
In my childhood I had never a kind word from another child,—but 
only from him. Would it have been right that he should have 
asked for anything, and that I should have refused it ?” 

“ He should not have asked for this,” said Lord Lovel hoarsely. 

«“ Why not he, as well as you? Heisasmuchaman. If Icould 
believe in your love after two days, Lord Lovel, could I not trust his 
after twenty years of friendship ?” 

“You knew that he was beneath you.” 

“He was not beneath me. He was above me. We were poor,— 
while he and his father had money, which we took. He could give, 
while we received. He was strong while we were weak,—and was 
strong to comfort us. And then, Lord Lovel, what knew I of rank, 
living under his father’s wing? They told me I was the Lady 
Anna, and the children scouted me. My mother was a countess. 
So she swore, and I at least believed her. But if ever rank and 
title were a profitless burden, they were to her. Do you think that 
I had learned then to love my rank ?” 

“You have learned better now.” 

“T have learned,—but whether better I may doubt. There are 
lessons which are quickly learned ;—and there are they who say 
that such are the devil’s lessons. I have not been strong enough 
not to learn. But I must forget again, Lord Lovel. And you 
must forget also.” He hardly knew how to speak to her now ;— 
whether it would be fit for him even to wish to persuade her to be 
his, after she had told him that she had given her troth to a tailor. 
His uneasy thoughts prompted him with ideas which dismayed him. 
Could he take to his heart one who had been pressed close in so vile 
a grasp? Could he accept a heart that had once been promised to a 
tailor’s workman ? ‘Would not all the world know and say that he 
had done it solely for the money,—even should he succeed in doing it ? 
And yet to fail in this enterprise,—to abandon all,—to give up so 
enticing a road to wealth! Then he remembered what he had said, 
—how he had pledged himself to abandon the lawsuit,—how con- 
vinced he had been that this girl was heiress to the Lovel wealth, 
who now told him that she had engaged herself to marry a tailor. 

There was nothing more that either of them could say to the 
other at the moment, and they went back in silence to the inn. 
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Red Cotton Nightcap Country ; or, Turf and Towers. By RoBERT BROWNING. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 
“Tf we have souls, know how to see and use, 

One place performs, like any other place, 

The proper service every place on earth 

Was framed to furnish man with : serves alike 

To give him note that, through the place he sees, 

A place is signified he never saw ; 

But, if he lack not soul, may learn to know.” 

In these lines Mr. Browning half explains the secret of the power which he 
and all great dramatists possess of making the same story bear a different 
meaning, or a different story produce the same effect, according to the mood of 
the poet or his reader. Nearly all our impressions are interchangeable, because 
in all the thing signified is distinct from the thing seen, and it rests with the 
mind to attach what meaning it pleases tothesign. Dramatic art is triumphant 
when it has given a vivid impression, while at the same time disclosing all the 
possibilities of significance concealed within it; and it is the constant exercise 
of this power that makes Mr. Browning’s works, whatever their outer form, so 
essentially dramatic in effect. His use of the power is sometimes tyrannical, 
but it is almost irresistible, and if he insists on making nightcaps the object of 
candid contemplation, we are constrained to admit that— 

“Night’s notice, life is respited from day—” 

is worth contemplating. There is a little harshness, however, in the transition 
from the playful moralizing addressed to Miss Thackeray about the ‘‘ dubious 
life, half sleep,” of Norman villagers, to the tragedy which is the proper 
subject of the yolume. Mr. Browning professes to tell the story of Léonce 
Miranda in order to convince his companion that the ‘‘ snowy innocence” of 
what she had named ‘‘ White Cotton Nightcap Country” was flecked with 
blood-stains of as deep a red as the cap of liberty; but this motive seems 
scarcely sufficient by itself, as the story is a painful one; while the moral indi- 
cated in the second title, ‘‘ Turf and Towers,” for the sake of which the poem 
seems really written, does not link on in any way to the thesis of the introduc- 
tion. It might be as well to read the first seventy pages between the first and 
the second reading of the remainder. 

Near the end of ‘The Ring and the Book” Mr. Browning accounted for the 
indirectness of artistic teaching by the sympathetic shame with which the 
artist enters into the mind of his characters. 

“‘ How look a brother in the face and say : 

‘Thy right is wrong, eyes hast thou, yet art blind ; 

Thine ears are stuffed and stopped despite their length ; 

And, oh, the foolishness thou countest faith!’”’ 
With great tenderness and patience this inexpressibly harsh opinion is shown, 
or made to be felt applicable to Monsieur Léonce Miranda. The poet allows, 
with charitable reluctance, the force cf all that an unbelieving world can say, 
about the foolish faith of a man who burnt off his own hands as a penance for 
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an unlawful love, who squandered his fortune on beggars, priests, and 
miraculous images, and at last fell, or, it was believed, threw himself from the 
top of a tower in the belief that angels would bear him safely to the Virgin’s 
shrine. But in the midst of these admissions there is from time to time a 
return of dramatic self-will, like the vigorous application which ends ‘‘ The 
Statue and the Bust” (a poem to which the longer and more elaborate apologue 
of ‘Turf and Towers” in some ways appears a counterpart and complement), 
and Mr. Browning breaks out into defence of the sanity of Miranda’s wild 
suicidal impulse, argues that he had touched truth when he gave himself up to 
what he thought was false, and shows the element of grandeur in his folly, the 
thin vein of wisdom in his clinging weakness, and sums up his history, not in 
the least ironically, in a phrase as applicable to the world’s wisest and best as to 
the poor half-crazed devotee— 
“‘ Miranda hardly did his best with life.” 


The question, what would have been Miranda’s best, is the one discussed in the 
guise of a choice between turf and towers. The ancient towers and battle- 
ments of faith are crumbling into picturesque decay; they threaten to fall 
upon those who linger amongst them; to attempt to clear away the ruins is 
dangerous, as the whole fabric may be rotten and fall in a crash together; to 
leave them as they are is more dangerous still, because a soft couch of turf 
and flowers will spring up over the fragments, and hide the insecurity of the 
foothold. Léonce Miranda, whose father was a Castilian and his teachers 
Catholic, thought he knew that there were around him strong walls of faith 
which it would be his duty to defend by and by, when he was tired of dancing 
on the ‘ daisy-dappled turf” of the Jardin Mabille. On the insecure grassy 
mound within the walls he pitched for shelter a slight summer pavilion—the 
easy, cynical philosophy of the Boulevards—and so he flourished till one 
evening at ‘The Varieties” (‘‘ prying amid the turf that’s flowery there”) a 
polyanthus flower caught his eye—a girl or woman, whose portrait is one of Mr. 
Browning’s masterpieces. For a moment Miranda is half converted to the 
belief that level turf is the proper lodging for such as him: 
“Such potency in word and look has truth. 

Truth I say, truth I mean: this love was true, 

And the rest happened by due consequence.” 
What really did happen—the literal, naked facts, sworn to in a court of justice 
— jis so wildly improbable that Mr. Browning’s conception of the hero’s 
character is almost proved to be the true one, because it makes the facts com- 
prehensible; even the horrible grotesqueness of the main incident does not 
appal him, and while he has the forbearance not to insist on the horror, he 
actually succeeds in making the grotesqueness disappear in the critical scene. 
The remainder of the volume tells how Léonce tried to serve two mistresses, 
Clara and the Virgin of La Ravissante,—how he tried to buy from heaven leave 
to have his own way on earth,—how, tired of vacillating between his two 
half-beliefs, he put the earliest and weakest sublimely to the proof, and leapt 
from— 

“the tower so often talked about. 
A flash in middle air and stone-dead lay 
Monsieur Léonce Miranda on the turf—”’ 


leaving his property, since he had found that heaven could wait, to Clara for 
life, with reversion to the Church, which defended the will successfully. 
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Introduction to the Science of Religion. By F. MAx MU.uzEr, M.A. 
Longman & Co. 1873. 


THE first of the popular lectures reprinted in this volume were chiefly occupied 
with the question whether a comparative science of religion was possible, and 
whether, if possible, it would be too dangerous to religion to be encouraged. 
In the third lecture the author enters on the subject which he had intended, 
but for lack of leisure, to work out more systematically and at length. This 
is the relation between language, religion, and nationality, or the action of 
language on religion, and of religion, even more than of language, on nation- 
ality. He starts from Schelling’s dictum that a people, an ethnos, only exists 
when it has determined its mythology, and appeals in confirmation to Sir 
Henry Maine, who has shown that all early systems of law, the chief bond and 
foundation of national existence, are based on the tradition of religious prac- 
tices and beliefs. It is an intelligible view that language helps to fix mythology, 
that mythology or religion prescribes certain customary observances, and that 
these common customs fix and strengthen the tendency towards ethnic unity ; 
and the author proceeds to verify his theory of the connection, by tracing a 
correspondence between the accepted classification of languages and the religion 
of the Turanian, Semitic, and Aryan peoples. The Chinese, he says, haye a 
‘monosyllabic religion,” consisting in the worship of single spirits, as of the 
sky, the sun, rivers, and the spirits of ancestors, and though the languages and 
mythology of other Turanian stocks are too imperfectly known for it to be 
possible to build positively on resemblances that may prove to be accidental, 
there are traces in various dialects of one ancient name related to the Chinese 
Tien, for the spirit of heaven. It is comparatively easy to connect the names 
‘*mostly expressive of moral qualities” of Semitic deities, the Strong, the Exalted, 
the Lord, pointing to what the author calls the worship of ‘‘ God in history; ” 
and his readers have long been familiar with the different forms taken by the 
same name of the ‘‘ Heaven Father” of the Aryans, whose worship he charac- 
terises as the recognition of ‘‘ God in nature.” The influence of the polyonomy 
of language in producing polytheism in religion is noticed, and a separate 
lecture is devoted to the ‘‘ Philosophy of Mythology,” as the reaction of 
language upon thought. Even to this day we cannot always find words for our 
thought, and the early myth makers were simply men who submitted to think 
what they found themselves able most easily to say. Why language is figura- 
tive, or why it is natural to speak of the inanimate world in terms of humanity, 
is a question which Professor Miller thinks belongs to psychology rather than 
to his own science. But if hisintermediate conclusions respecting the influence 
of mythology on national life are accepted, we still want to know why language 
gave a different mythology to the Tartar, the Arab, and the Hindoo. He speaks 
with apparent disdain of the physical distinctions of ethnologists, but if 
religions are differentiated by language, what but a pre-existing difference of 
race first causes languages to vary in three main directions? In point of fact, 
whatever may be the case with religions, it is difficult to reconcile all that the 
author has written on the universality of some forms of myth, with the concep- 
tion of three clearly marked lines of mythical belief, peculiar to the three 
great linguistic families, and if they had not each a peculiar mythology, it 
plainly could not have helped to bring about their separation. An extremely 
interesting appendix to the first lecture describes, from contemporary sources, 
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the Emperor Akbar’s studies in comparative theology, and the debates, very 
like those inspired by Henry VIII. on such points of applied theology as divorce, 
which were held at his court. The Emperor was evidently a man of remark- 
able originality and breadth of view, but it is curious to observe how even 
eclecticism varies with the spirit of the age. 


Russian Folk Tales. By W.R.S. Ratston, M.A. Smith, Elder & Co. 1873. 
In a well arranged collection of genuine folk tales like the present, nearly equal 
interest attaches to the elements which are of world-wide occurrence and to those 
which seem to bear the mark of local or national individuality. In dealing with 
the first class, Mr. Ralston only gives references to the most accessible sources 
where parallel forms may be found, reserving the ‘‘ origin and meaning”’ of the 
tales he has translated for treatment inafuture work. In the first group, which 
he classes as mythological, though nearly every incident has a counterpart in 
common nursery tales, the prominent part taken by snakes, bearing a close 
relationship to the Indian Nagas, shows that we are nearing India. A very 
grim shape, called Koschkei the Deathless, is conceived as half serpent, and 
in a charming specimen of naive pathos (p. 116) the ‘‘ Water Snake”? combines 
the part of the frog prince in the Lowland Scotch tale (with which it has even 
some verbal resemblances), and of the serpent or bird-spouse in stories of the 
‘Fair Melusine” type. The malicious power corresponding to the lamias, 
dragonesses, and ogresses of other countries, is called the Baba Yaga, or hag, 
and has the peculiarity, when she flies through the air, of always ‘‘ sweeping 
away the traces of her flight with a broom,” an interesting point of contact 
with western witches. But perhaps the most instructive section in the yolume 
is the one devoted to ‘‘ miscelianeous impersonifications ” of a kind not usually 
found active in story. Likho (Evil) is the hero of several stories, in which 
myth and allegory meet together, the Polyphemus episode being connected 
with a still recognisable modern moral. ‘‘ Woe”’ or ‘‘ Need” are actors in other 
very graphic tales, which show the invention of the Russian peasant to be still 
creative, and a man’s ‘‘ Luck ” is often represented as assisting personally in his 
adventures. Days of the week, and sometimes mere words, like the interjec- 
tion ‘‘Oh!” are personified in the same way. ‘‘ Frost” is turned into the rich 
and dangerous bridegroom of a common stepmother story ; and there is another 
very remarkable ‘‘ elemental” power, Vikhor, the Whirlwind, who, according 
to familiar precedent, carries off a princess, who has to be rescued by the 
youngest of the king’s three sons. He catches hold of the Vikhor-bird, who 
flies up into the air, trying to shake him off,and then, striking the ground, 
‘* falls to pieces, and becomes a fine yellow sand.” We seldom find a fairy tale 
keeping so much of its pristine meaning and vitality. Many stories are current 
about personified rivers, in some of which ordinary incidents are slightly modi- 
fied, so as to accord with the natural peculiarities of a particular stream. We 
have only to suppose these fresh incidents transferred to an old-established hero, 
in order to see how any original mythical basis may be overgrown with matter 
that it is extremely misleading to interpret mythically. Another personifica- 
tion (also met with in the Western Highlands) is that of ‘‘Mother’s Blessing,” 
which assists Vasilissa the Fair, when persecuted by her stepmother. It is 
somehow associated with a doll, which she feeds, and which tells her what to 
do in her difficulties, in the same way that a wise animal (which is killed, and 
always comes to life again in a new form) assists the heroines of other folk 
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tales. Avery archaic version of this comes from the Archangel government, in 
which a princess is sent to tend a cow, and as soon as she is alone “‘ bows down 
to the cow’s right foot,” from which she receives everything that she wants. In 
Russia, as in Germany, Scotland, and elsewhere, there are some tales in which 
the original hero-prince has been degraded into a soldier; but it is new to find 
the transformation explained by the popular reverence for the military profes- 
sion. ‘‘A soldier is a man who belongs to the crown, and ‘crown property 
cannot be drowned in water nor burnt in fire;’” so the soldier boldly defies 
witch and warlock. Similar stories, it may safely be concluded, are never 
more recent than the latest date at which a common soldier was felt to be in 
some ways superior to all civilians in the district where they are found, and 
clues of this kind to the date of particular forms of widely-spread and long-lived 
legends are as valuable to the comparative mythologist as they are hard to meet 
with. The tales of ‘‘ Magic and Witchcraft” show a close affinity with many 
Norse superstitions, and the unquiet dead, though generally called vampires, 
have much in common with the strong, malevolent ghosts of the sagas. Some 
of the legends of the saints are very humorous, while incidents from the 
apocryphal Scriptures have been adopted and freely worked up by the popular 
imagination to an extent scarcely to be paralleled, except, according to Fraulein 
Gonzenbach, in Sicily. We mention her work because it is the only good 
recent collection of Mihrchen which the author seems not to have made use of. 
As to his own yolume, it could not well have been made more instructive 
without being made less amusing, and conversely. At present it combines 
both merits in judicious proportion. 


The Troubadours : their Loves and their Lyrics. With Remarks on their Influence, 
Social and Literary. By JoHN RUTHERFORD. Smith, Elder & Co. 1873. 


It sometimes befalls an author, when his subject is one about which two 
opinions are possible, in his anxiety to meet or make allowance for objections, 
to neglect to give full prominence to his own opinions and judgment. In the 
present volume Mr. Rutherford seems to have been afraid of betraying too 
much of the enthusiasm, which he must certainly once have felt, for the Pro- 
vencal poets of the twelfth century, in order to have made so careful a study of 
their lives and writings, and he succeeds so completely in suppressing the signs 
of the natural sympathy which presumably attracted him to the subject, that 
his picture is at last cold and scarcely appreciative. He dwells chiefly on the 
social, courtly, and scandalous sides of life, according to the theory and practice 
of the troubadours ; and though he does justice to the humanizing effect of their 
influence, their importance, either positive or comparative, in literature, is 
passed over somewhat too slightly. While admitting that much of their poetry 
consists of perverse trifling and vapid conceits, he might have made more 
allowance for the value in a nascent literature of any articulate utterance, 
and for the amount of merely intellectual power and ingenuity (to which 
writers like Arnaud Daniel probably owed their high repute with contem- 
poraries) that was expended in reducing all the thought and most of the 
learning of the age to expression in elaborate and difficult metre. Sub- 
mission to these arbitrary and artificial restraints gives a sort of measured 
dignity even to the lighter lyrics and satires, which we missin Mr. Rutherford’s 
otherwise cleyer translations and paraphrases. Notwithstanding the satisfac- 
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tion with which he reflects that ‘‘ the age of -chivalry is vanished for ever,” he 
admits that those were really romantic times when Rambaud of Vaquieras and 
his brother-in-arms, Boniface Marquis of Montferrat, in a two days’ gallop 
along the Corniche could meet with as many adventures as ‘‘ Young Lochinvar” 
and ‘Lord Ullin’s Daughter” put together. Sketches of other adventurous 
and famous troubadours, and much miscellaneous information about courts of 
love, wandering troubadours, and the state of society in Provence, complete the 


volume, which is interesting enough to warrant a less severe judgment than 
the author is anxious to pass upon his theme. 


The Darwinian Theory and the Law of the Migration of Organisms. Translated 
from the German of Moritz Wagner. By James D. Larrp. Stanford. 
1873. 

TuE theory advocated in this pamphlet is that the immediate cause of the indi- 

vidual variations, which are the conditions of natural selection, is always a 

change of habitatin the organism modified. The author has paid much atten- 

tion to the separation of insect and botanical varieties by rivers and mountains, 
and believes that the development of a new species would always be checked 
by the effect of free crossing, unless a natural agency of this kind secured isola- 
tion of the new parent group. He adds an ingenious suggestion that new and 
active races of men may have been produced in the same way by the isolation 


of families in mountainous districts. Mr. Darwin, to whom he communicated 


his views, admitted that the theory of migration removed some of the difficulties 
in the way of the doctrine of transmutation; but he was not prepared to admit 


‘that migration was absolutely necessary to the formation of new species. 


Calderon’s Dramas, in the Metre of the Original. By DENIS FLORENCE 
MacCartuy. King & Co. 1873. 
A READABLE translation of Calderon’s two most famous dramas, Life is a 
Dream and The Wonder-working Magician, is a real boon to English readers ; for 
though the scenes translated by Shelley and Archbishop Trench give perhaps 
as favourable an impression of his merely poetical merit as a translation can, 
the dramatic effect, which in Calderon is almost more striking, is of course 
altogether lost. Half the weird impressiveness of the recurring moral reflections 
in La Vida es Sueno is owing to the art with which they are made to arise natu- 
rally out of the intrigue. Similarly, in H7 Magico Prodigioso, the unity of action, 
the only one the piece can pretend to, is sacrificed unless the first scene between 
Cyprian and the demon can be read in connection with the last. The transla- 
tion reproduces not only the metres but the exact number of lines of the 
original, and runs more easily than might have been expected under such 
restrictions. As often happens in a complete translation, the most striking 
passages are not always the most successful in proportion. The writer has 
been at the pains to reproduce the assonances of the original in the scenes that 
are not rhymed; but the thin, uncertain sound of English vowels prevents 
their satisfying the ear, and it may even be doubted whether their recurrence 
would be noticed unless attention were expressly called to it. The volume 
also contains a translation of ‘‘ The Purgatory of St. Patrick,” which, except 


as a specimen of Spanish religious drama, possesses comparatively little inte- 
rest. 
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